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HETTY WESLEY 

BOOK I 



'*Rfr what ü a man profittd,if he skall gain thetehoU world 
and ¡ose Üs own sotUt or wkat shaü a man give tn exehange for 

AT Surat, by a window of his prívate office in the 
East India Company's factory, a middle-aged man 
stared out upon the broad river and the wharves below, 
Business in the factory had ceased for the day : clerks and 
porters had gone about their own affairs, and had left 
the great building strangely cool and empty and silent 
The wharves, too, were desertad — all but ene where a 
Hindú sat in the shade of a pile of luggage, and the top 
of a boat's mast wavered hke the Índex of a balance 
above the edge of the landing-stairs. 

The luggage belonged to the middle-aged man at the 
window : the boat was to carry him down the nver to the 
Albemarle, East Indiaman, ancbored in the roads with 
her Surat cargo aboard. She would sail that night for 
Bombay and thence away for England. 

He was ready ; dressed for his joumey in a loóse white 
suit, which, though designed for the East, was almost 
aggressively British. A Cheapsíde tailor had cut it, and, 
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had it been black or gray or snuff-coloured instead oí 
white, its wearer might have passed, all the way f rom the 
Docks to Temple Bar, for a solid merchant on 'Change 
— a self-respecting man, too, careless of dress for appear- 
anee' sake, but careful of it for bis own, and as part of 
a habit of neatness. He wore no wig (though the date 
was 1 723), but bis own giay hair, bnished smootbly back 
from a sufliciently handsome forebead and tied bebind 
wtth a fresb black ñbbon. In bis rigbt band he beld a 
straw hat, broad-brímmed like a Quaker's, and a white 
umbrella with a green lining. His left ñnge;«d bis clean- 
shaven chin as be gazed on the ñver. 

The ceremonies of leave-taking were done with ; so f ar 
as he could, he had avoided them. He had ever been a 
hard man and knew well enough that the clerks disliked 
him. He bated bumbug. He bad come to India, abnost 
forty years ago, not to make fríends, but to make a 
fortune. And now the fortune was made, and the room 
bebind him stood ready, spick and span, for the Scotsman 
who would take bis cbair to-morrow. Drawers had been 
emptied and dusted, loóse papers and memoranda sorted 
and either bumt or arranged and docketed, ledgers 
entered up to the last item in bis firm bandwriüng, and 
finally closed. The history of his manhood lay shut be- 
tween their covers, written in figures terser than a Román 
classic: his grand coup in Nunsasee goods, Abdul Guf- 
fere's debt commuted for 500,000 rupees, the salvage 
of the Ramillies wreck, his commercial duel with Viltul 
Parrak . . . And the record had no loóse ends. He owed 
no man a farthing. 
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The door beMnd him opeoed softly, and a small gray- 
headed man peered into the room. 

"Mr. Anaesley, ¡f I migbt take the liberty — " 

"Ab, MacNab?" Samuel Annesley swung round 
promptly. 

" I trust, sir, I do not intrude ? " 

" ' Intrude,' man ? Why í " 

" Oh, nothmg, sir," answered tbe little man vaguely, 
with a dubious glance at Mr. Annesley's eyes. " Only I 
thought perhaps — at such a moment — oíd scenes, oíd 
associatíons — and you leaving us for ever, sir ! " 

" Tut, nonsense. You have something to say to me. 
Anything forgotten ? " 

" Nothingiitthe wayof business, sir. But it occurred 
to me — " Mr. MácNab lowered his voice, " — your good 
lady, up at tbe burial-ground. You will excuse me — at 
such a time : but it may be years bef ore I am spared , to 
retum bome, and If I can do anything in tbe way of look- 
ing after the grave, I sball be proud. Oh, no — " be 
wentonhurriedly withaflushed face; " íoi /ove, sir ; for 
love, of course, or, as I should rather say, for oíd sake's 
sake, if that's not too bold. It would be a privilege, Mr. 
Annesley." 

Samuel Annesley stood considering his late confiden- 
tial clerkwitb bent brows. " I am much obliged to you, 
MacNab, but in this matter you must do as you please. 
You are right in supposing that I was sincerely attacbed 
to my wife — " 

" Indeed yes, sir." 

"But I have none of tbe seutiment you give mecredit 
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for. 'Let tbe dead bury the dead' — tliat is a tezt to 
which I have given some attention of late, and I hope to 
profit by it in — in the future." 

" Well, God bless you, Mr. Annesley 1 " 

" I thank you. We are delaying the boat, I fear. No " 
— as Mr. MacNab made an offer to accompany him — 
" I prefer to go alone. We have shaken hands aiready. 
The room is ready for Mr. Menzies, when he comes to- 
morrow. Good-by." 

A minute later Mr. MacNab, lingeríng by the window, 
saw him cross the road to the landing-stage and stand 
for a moment ia talk with the Hindú, Bhagwan Dáss. 
Then his straw hat disappeared down the steps. The 
boat was pushed off and Bhagwan Dass, after watching 
it for a while, tumed without emotion and carne strolling | 

across to the f actory. j 

On board the Albemarle Mr. Annesley found the best ¡ 

cabin prepared for him, as became his importance. He I 

went below at once and was only seen at meal-times during J 

the short voyage to Bombay, a town that of late years had 
almost eclipsed Surat in trade and importance. Here Cap- 
tain Bewes was to take in the bulk of his passengers and 
cargo, and brought his vessel cióse alongside the fiund. 
During the three days occupied in lading and stowing 
líttle order was maintained, and the decks lay opeh to a pro- 
miscuous crowd of coohes and porters, waterside loafers, 
beggars, and thieves. The officers kept an eye open for 
these last ; the rest they tolerated until the moment carne 
for warping out, when the custom was to pipe all hands 
and clear the shtp of intruders by a general rush. 
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The first two days Mr. Annesleyjspent upon the poop, 
watcbing the mob with a certam scornful interesL On 
the third he did not appear, hut was served with tiffin ín 
his cabía. At about six o'clock, the second mate — a 
Mr. Orchard — sought the captam to report that all was 
ready and waiting the word to cast ofF. His way led past 
Mr. Annesley's cabin, and there he carne upon an oíd 
mendicant stooping over the door-handle and makíng as 
if to enter and beg, whom he clouted across theshoulders 
and cuffed up the companion-ladder. Mr. Orchard aíter- 
wards remembered to have seen this same beggar man, 
or the image of him, off and on during the two previous 
days, seated asquat against a post on the Bund, and 
watching the Álbemarle, with his crutch and bowl beside 
him. 

When the rush came, this oíd man, bent and blear-eyed, 
was swept along the gangway like a chip on the tíde. In 
puré Ughtness of heart a sailor, posted at the head of 
the plank, expedited him with a kick. " That'Il do for 
good-by to India," said he, grinning- 

The oíd man showed no resentment, but was borne 
along bewildered, gripping his bowl to his breast. On 
the quay's edge he seemed to find his feet, and shuffled 
qS towards the town, without once looking back at the 
siiip. 



" Ti yriLL— müll AmilII" 

■i- » -^ At the entrance of Dean's Yard, Westmmster, 
a small King's Scholar, waving his gown and yeUing, col- 
lided with an oíd gentleman hobbling round the comer, 
and sat down suddenly ín the gutter with a squeal, as a 
bagpipe collapses. The oíd gentleman rotated on one leg 
like a dervish, made an inefifectual stoop to clutch his 
gouty toe, and wound up by bñnging his rattan cañe 
smartly down on the boy's shoulders. 

" Owgh ! Owgh ! Stand up, you young villain ! My 
temper's hasty, and here's a shilling-piece to cry quits. 
Stand up and tell me now — is it Fire, Robbery, or 
Murder ? " 

The youngster pounced at the shilling, shook oS the 
hand on his collar, and darted down Little College Street 
to Hutton's Boarding House, under the windowsof whích 
he.pulled up and executed a derísive war-dance. 

" Hutton's, Hutton's, 
Pnt up your buttons, 
Hutton's are rottenly Whlgs — 

" MUÍ — mili ! Come out and carry home your Butcher 
Randall I You'll be wanted when Wesley has done with 

He was speeding back by this time, and fltmg this last 
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taunt f rom a safe distance. The oíd gentleman collared 
him again by the entry. 

" Stop, my fríend — here, hold hard for a moment I A 
fight, you said : and Wesley — was it Wesley ? " 

The boy nodded. 

" Charles Wasley ? " 

" Well, it wouldn't be Samuel — at kis age : now would 
it? " The boy grinned. The Reverend Samuel Wesley 
was the respected Head Usher of Westminster SchooL 

"And what will Charles Wesley be fightíng about?" 

" How should I know ? Because he wants to, belike. 
But I was told it began up school, with Randall's flinging 
a book at young Murray for a lousy Scotch Jacobite." 

" H'm : and where will it be ? " 

The boy dropped hís voice to a drawl. "In Fighting- 
green, I believe, sir : they told me Poets' Comer was 
already bespoke for a turn-up between the Dean and 
Salí the charwoman, with the head verger for bottle- 
holder — " 

"Nowlook here, young jackanapes — " But young 
jackanapes, catching sight of half-a-dozen boys — the van- 
guard of Hutton's — at the street comer, ducked himself 
free and raced from vengeance across the yard. 

The oíd gentleman followed; and the crowd from 
Hutton's, surging past, showed him the way to Fighting- 
green ; where a knot of King's Scholars politely made 
room for him, perceiving that in spite of his small stature, 
bis nisty wig and countrified brown suit, he was a person 
of some dignity and no little forcé of character, They 
read it perhaps in the set of his mouth, perhaps in the 
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high aquiline arch of his nose, which be fed witb snufF as 
he gazed round the ring wbile the ñghters rested, eacb in 
his coraer, after tbe first round : for a mili at West- 
minster was a ceremonious business, and tbe Head Mas- 
ter had been known to adjoum school for one. 

"H'm," said the new-comer ; "no need to ask which 
is Wesley'." 

His eyes — set deep heneath brows bristling like a wire- 
baired terrier's — were on the boy in the farther comer, 
wbo sat on his backer's knee, shoeless, stiipped to the 
buff, witb an angry red mark on the right breast below 
tbe collar-bone; a slight boy and a trifle imdersized, but 
lithe, clear-skínned, and in the pink of condition ; a band- 
some boy, too. By his height you might have guessed 
hím under sixteen, but bis face set you douhting. There 
are faces almost uncannily good-looking : they charm so 
conñdently that you shrínk from predicting the good for- 
tune they claim, and bethink you that tbe gods' favoiir- 
ites are said to die young : and Charles Wesley's was 
such a face. He tightened tbe braces about his waist 
and stepped forward for tbe second round witb a sweet 
and serious smile. Yet his mouth meant business. 

Master Randall — wbo stood near three incbes taller — 
tbough nicknatned " Butcber," was merely a duU heavy- 
shouldered Bríton, dogged, hard to beat; the son of a 
South Sea merchant, retíred and líving at Bamet, who 
swore by Walpole and King George. But at Westmin- 
ster these convictions — and, confound itl they were the 
convictions of England, after all — met witb scurrilous 
derision; and here Master Randall nursed a dull and 
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inarticulate reseatment in a world out of jotnt, where the 
winning side was a butt for epigrams. To win, and be 
laughed at I To have tiie account reopened in lampoons 
and wítticisms, contetnptible but initating, when it should 
be closed by the mere act of winning! It puzzled him, and 
he brooded over it, tuming sulky in the end, not vicious. 
It was in no viciousness that he had fluag a book at 
young Murray's head and called him a lousy Jacobite, 
but simply to provoke Wesley and get his gñevance 
settled by intelligible weapons, such as ñsts. 

He knew his to be the unpopular side, and that even 
Freind, the Head Master.would chuckle over the defeat 
ofaWhig. Outsideof Hutton's, who cheered him forthe 
hoQOurof theirhouse, he had few well-wishers ; but among 
tbetn was a sprinkling of boys bearíng the great Whig 
ñames — Cowpers, Sackvilles, Osborns — for wbose sake 
and for its own tradition the ring would give him fair 
piay. 

The second round began warily, Wesley sparring for 
an opening, Randall defensive, facing round and round, 
much as a bullock fronts a terrier. He knew bis game ; 
to keep up his guard and wait for a chance to get in with 
bis long left. He was cunning, too, appeared slower tban 
he was, tempting the other to take liberties, and, towards 
the end of the round, to step in a shade too closely. It 
was but a shade. Wesley, watching his eye, caught an 
instant's warning, flung his head far back and sprang 
away — not quickly enough to avoid a thud on the ribs. 
It rattled him, but did no damage, and it taught him his 
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Round 3. Tempted in tum by his slight success, 
Randall shammed slow again. But once bitten is twice 
shy, and this time he overreached himself, in two senses. 
His lunge, fallíng short, let in the little one, who dealt 
him a double knock — rap, rap, on either side of the jaw 
— before breaking away. Stimg out of caution he nished 
and managed to cióse, but took a third rap wbich cut his 
upper lip. First blood to Wesley. The pair went to grass 
together, Randall on top. But it was the Toríes who 
cheered. 

Round 4. Randall, having bought his expenence, 
went back to sound tactics. This and the next two 
rounds were uninteresting and quite indecísive, though 
at the end of them Wesley had a promising black eye 
and Randall was bleeding at mouth and nose. The oíd 
gentleman nibbed his chin and took snufí. This Fabián 
íighting was all against the ligbter weigbt, who must 
tire in time. 

Yet he did not look like tiring, but stepped out f or 
Round 7 with the same inscrutable smile. Randall met 
it with a shame faced grin — really a highly creditable, 
good-natured grin, though the blood about his mouth 
did its meaning some injustice. And with this there 
happened that which dismayed many and puzzled alL 
Wesley's ñsts went up, but hung, as it were, impotent f or 
the moment, while his eyes glanced aside from his ad- 
versary's and rested, with a stiffening of surpnse, on the 
comer of the ring where the oíd gentleman stood. A cry 
went up from the King's Scholars — a groan and a wam- 
ing. At the sound he fiung back his head ínstinctively — 
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as RandaH's lef t shot out, caught him on the apple of the 
throat, and drove hím staggeríng back across the greea. 

The oíd gectleman snapped down the lid of his snuff- 
box, and at the same moment felt a hand gñpping him 
by the elbow. "Now, how the — " he began, turning 
as he supposed to address a Westminster boy, and 
found himself staring ¡ato the face of a lady. 

He had no time to take stock of her. And although 
her fingers pinched his arm, her eyes were aü íor the 
fight 

It had been almost a knock-down ; but young Wesley 
just saved himself by touching the turf with his finger- 
típs and, resting so, crouched f or a spring. What is more, 
he timed it beautifully ; helped by Randall himself, who 
followed up at random, demoralízed by the happy fluke 
and encouraged by the shouts of Hutton's to " ñnish him 
o£f." In the fall Wesley had most of bis remaining breath 
thumped out of him ; but this did not matter. He had 
saved the round. 

The oíd gentleman nodded. " Well recovered : very 
pretty — very pretty indeed." He tumed to the lady. 
" I beg your pardon, madam — " 

"I beg yours, sir." She withdrew her hand from his 
aim. 

" If he can swallov that down, he may win yet." 

" Please God ! " 

She stood almost a head taller than he, and he gazed 
up into a singularly noble face, proud and strong, some- 
what pinched about the lips, but having such eyes and 
brows as belong to the few accustomed to confront great 
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thoughts. It gave her the ínefFable touch of greatness 
which more than redeemed her shabby black gown and 
antique bonnet ; and, on an aftertbought, the oíd gentle- 
man decíded tbat it must have been beautiful in its day. 
Just now it was palé, and one hand clutched the silk 
shawl crossed upon her bosom. He noted, too, that the 
hand was shapely, though roughened with housework 
where the mítten díd not htde it 

She had scarcely glanced at him, and after a while he 
dropped his scmtiny and gazed with heracross the ring. 

" H'm," saíd he, " dander up, this time." 

" Yes," the lady answered, " I know that look, sir, 
though I have never seen it on Aim. And I trust to see 
him wear it, one day, in a better cause." 

" Tut, madam, the cause ís good enough. You don't 
tell me I'm talking to a Whig ? — not that I'd dispute 
with a lady, Whig or.Tory." 

" A Whig ? " She fetcbed up a smile : she had 
evidently a reserve of mirth. " Indeed, no : but I was 
thmking, sir, of the cause of Christ." 

" Oh ! " said the oíd gentleman shortly, and took snu£F. 

They were right. Young Wesley stepped out this time 
with a honeyed smile, but with a new-bom light in his 
hazel eyes — a dasmonic light, lambent and almost play- 
ful. Master Eandall, caressed by them, read the danger 
signal a thought too late. A swift and apparently reck- 
less feint drew another of his slogging strokes, and in a 
Sash the enemy was under his guard. Even so, for the 
fraction of a second, victory lay in his arms, a olear gift 
to be embraced : a quick crook of the elbow, and Master 
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Wesley's head and neck would be snugly in Chancery. 
Master Wesley knew it — knew, f urther, that there was no 
retreat, and that his one chancehungon getting in his blow 
first and disabling with it. He jabbed it home with his 
right, a little below the heart : andin a second the inclos- 
ing fore-arm dragged ümp across his neck. He pressed 
on, aiming for the point of the jaw ; but slowly lowered 
bis hands as Randall tottered back two steps with a 
face of agony, dropped upon one knee, clutchiog at his 
breast, and so to the turf, where he wríthed for a 
moment and fainted. 

As the ring broke up, cheeríng, and surged across the 
green, the oíd gentleman took snu£F again and snapped 
down the lid of bis box. 

" Good," said he ; then to the lady, " Are you a rela- 
tive of his ? " 

"I am bis mother, sir." 



SHE moved across the greea to the comer where 
Charles was coolly sponging hís face and chest over 
abasin. " In a moment, ma'am," said he, looking up with 
a twinkie in his eye as the boys made way for her. 

She read the meaning of it and smíled at her own mis- 
take as she drew back the hand she had put out to take 
the sponge from him. He was her youngest, and she had 
seeii him but twice since, at the age of eíght, he had left 
home for Westminster School. In spite of the evidence 
of her eyes he was a small child still — untíl his voice 
wamed her. 

She drew back her hand at once. Boys scora any show, 
of feeling, even between mother and son, and Charles 
should not be ridiculed on her account So he sponged 
away and she waited, rememberíng how she had taught 
him, when tumed a year oíd, to cry softly after a whip- 
ping. Ten children she had brought up in a far Lincoln- 
shire parsonage, and without sparing the rod ; but none 
had been allowed to disturb their f ather in his study where 
he sat annotating the Scríptures or turning an heroic 
couplet or adding up his tangled household accounts. 

A boy pushed through the group around the basín, with 
news that Butcher Randall had come-to from his swoon 
and wished to shake hands : and almost bef ore Charles 
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could pick up a towel and dry himself the fallen cfaampion 
appeared with 3 somewhat battered grin. 

" No malice," he mumbled: "nasty knock — better luck 
next time." 

" Come, I say," protested Charles, shaking hands and 
pullíng a mock face, " is there goíng to be a next time ? " 

"Well, you don't suppose I'm convinced — " Randall 
began : but Mrs. Wesley broke in with a laugh. 

" There's oíd England for you ! " She brought her 
mittened palms togetber as if to clap them, but they rested 
together in the very gesture of prayer. " ' Won't be con- 
vinced,' you say, ' but oh, when it's done you are worth it I 
Nay — don't hide your face, sir. Wounds for an honest 
belief are not shameful, and I can only hope that in your 
place my son would have shown so fair a temper." 

" Whe-ew ! " one of the taller boys whistled. *' It's 
Wesley's motherl" 

" She was watching, too : the last two rounds at any 
rate. I saw her." 

"And I." 

" — and so cool it might have been a dog-fíght in Tuttie 
Fields. Your servant, ma'am ! " The speaker made her a 
boyish bow and lifted his volee, " Three cheers for Mrs. 
Wesley ! " 

They were given — the first two with a wilL The third 
tailed off ; and Mrs. Wesley, looking ahout her, laughed 
again as the boys, suddeoly tumed shy or overtaken by 
a sense of delicacy, backed away sheepishly and left her 
alone with her son. 

" Put on your shirt," said she, and again her hand 
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went out to help him. " I want you to take a walk 
with me." 

Charles nodded. " Have you seen Sam ? " 

"Yes. You may kiss menow, dear — there's nobody 
lookíng. I left him almost an hour ago : hís leg is mend- 
ing, but he cannot walk with us. He promises, though, 
to come to Johnson 's Court this evening — I suppose, in 
a sedan-chair — and greet your únele Annesley, whom I 
have engaged to take back to supper. You knew, of 
course, that I should be lodging there ? " 

" Sammy told me on Sunday, but could not say when 
you would be arriving." 

" I reached London last night, and this moming your 
únele Matthew carne to my door with word that the 
Albemarle had entered the river. I think you are well 
enougb to walk to the Docks with me." 

*' Well enough ? Of course I am. But why not take a 
waterman from the stairs here ? " 

" 'Twill cost less to walk and hire a boat at Blackwail, 
if necessary. Your father could give me very little money, 
Charles ; we seem to be as poorly ofF as ever." 

"And this uncle Annesley — "he began,but paused 
with a glance at his mother, whose face had suddenly 
grown hot. " What sort of a man is he ? " 

" My boy," she said with an effort, " I must not be 
ashamed to tell my child what I am not ashamed to 
hope. He is rich : he once promised to do much for 
Emmy and Sukey, and these promises came to nothing, 
But now that his wife is dead and he comes home with 
neither chíck ñor child, I see no harm in praying that hís 
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heart may be moved towards his sister's children. At 
least I shall be frank with faim and not bidé my hope, 
let him treat it as he will." She was silent for a 
moment. 

" AreaZ/women unscrupulouswhen they fight for their 
children ? They cannot all be certain, as I am, that their 
children were bom for greatness : and yet, I wonder 
sometimes — " She wound up with a smile which held 
something of a playf ul irony, but more of sadness. 

" Jacky could not come with you? " 

" No, and he writes bitterly about it. He is tied to 
Oxford — by lack of pence, ag^n." 

By this time Charles had slipped on his jacket, and the 
pair stepped out into the streets and set their faces east- 
ward. Mrs. Wesley was cockney-bred and delighted in 
the stir and nish of lífe. She, the mother of many chil- 
dren, kept a well-poised figure and walked with the elas- 
tic step of a roaid ; and as she went she chatted, asking 
a score of shrewd questions about Westminster — the 
masters, the food, the oíd dormitory in which Charles 
slept, the'new one then rising to replace it ; breaking off 
to recognize some famous building or pause and gaze 
after a company of His Majesty's guards. Her own 
masterful carriage and unembarrassed mode of speech — 
" as if all London belonged to her," Charles afterwards 
described it — drew the stares of the passers-by ; stares 
which she misinterpreted, for in the gut of the Strand, a 
few paces beyond Somerset House, she suddenly twirled 
the lad about and " Bless us, child, your eye's enough to 
frighten the town ! 'Tis to be hoped brother Sam has not 
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turned Quaker in India ; or that Sally the cook-maid has 
a beefsteak handy." 

Mr. Matthew Wesley, apothecary and by courtesy 
" surgeon," to whose house in Johnson's Court, Fleet 
Street, they presently turned aside, had notretumed from 
his moming's round of visits. He was a widower and 
took bis meáis irregularly. But Sally had two covers 
laid, with a pot of f reshly drawn porter beside each ; and 
bere, aftcr Charles's eye had been attended to and the 
sweiling reduced, they ate and drank and rested for half 
an hour before resuming their walk. 

So far, and until they reached the Tower, their road 
was familiar enough ; but from Smithfield onwards they 
had to halt and inquire their way again and again in in- 
tervals of threading the trafíic which poured oot of cross- 
streets and to and from the docks on their right. — wagons 
empty, wagons laden with bidés, jute, scrap-iron, tallow, 
Índigo, woollen bales, ochre, sugar; trollies and pack- 
borses ; here and there a cordón of porters and ware- 
housemen trundling barréis as nonchalantly as a clúld 
his boop. The business of piloting his mother througb 
tbese cross tides left Charles little time for observation ; 
but one incident of that walk he never forgot. 

They were passing Shadwell when they came on a 
knot of people and two watchmen posted at the comer 
of a Street across which a reek of smoke mingled witb 
clouds of gritty dusL Twice or thrice they heard a crasb 
or dull nimble of falling masonry. A distiliery had been 
blazing there all night and a gang of workmen was now 
clearing the niins. But as Charles and his mother came 
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by the comer, the knot of people parted and gave pas- 
sage to a Une of stretchers — six stretchers in all, and on 
each a body, which the bearers had not taken the trouble 
to.cover from view. A bystander said that these were 
men who had run back into the building to drínk the 
flaming spirit, and had dropped insensible, and been 
cnished when the walls fell in. The boy had never seen 
death before ; and at the sight of it thnist upon hjm in 
thig brutal form, he put out a hand towards his mothér 
to find that she too was swaying. 

" Hallo I " cried the same bystander, " look out there ! 
the lady's fainting." 

But Mrs, Wesley steadied herself. " 'Tis not that" 
she gasped, at the same time waving him oH ; " 'tis the 
fire — the fire ! " And stepping by the crossing she fled 
along the street with Charles at her heels, ñor ceased 
mnmng for another hundred yards. " You do not re- 
member," she began, tuming at length ; " no, of course 
you do not. You were a babe, not two years oíd ; nurse 
snatched you out of bed — " 

The odd thing was that, despite the impossibility. 
Charles seemed to remember qnite clearly. As a child 
he .had heard his sisters talk so often of the fire at 
Epworth Rectory that the very scene — and especially 
Jacky's escape — was bitten on the hlank early pages as 
a real memory. He had half a mind now to question his 
mother about it and startle her with details, but her face 
forbade him. 

She recovered her colour in bargaining with a water- 
man at Blackwall Stairs. Two stately Indiamen lay 
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out on the ñver below, almost side by side ; and, as it 
happened, the farther one was at that moraent weighing 
her anchor, indeed had it tripped on the cathead. A 
cloud of boats hung about her, trailing astem as her 
head>s^ls drew and she began to gather way on the 
falling tide. 

The waterman, a weedy loafer with a bottle nose and 
watery blue eyes, agreed to pulí across f or threepence ; 
but no sooner were they embarked and on the tide-way, 
than he lay on his oars and jerked his thumb towards 
the moving ship. " Make it a cíown, ma'am, and I'll 
overhaul her," he hiccupped. 

Mrs. Wesley glanced towards the two ships and 
counted down threepence deliberately upon the thwart 
facing her, at the same time pursing up her lips to 
hide a smile. For the one ship lay moored stem and stem 
with her bows pointed up the river, and the other, drift- 
ing past, at this moment swung her tall poop into view 
with her windows fiashing against the aftemoon sun, 
and beneath them her ñame, the JosiaU Childs, in tall 
gilt lettera, 

" Better make it a crown, ma'am," the waterman re- 
peated with a drunken chuckle. 

Mrs. Wesley rose in her seat Her hand went up, and 
Charles made sure she meant to box the man's ears. 
He could not see the look on her íace, but whatever it 
was it cowed the fellow, who seized his oars again and 
began to pulí for dear life, as she sat back and laid her 
hand on the tiller. 

"Easy, now," she commanded, af ter twenty strokes or 
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SO. " Easy, and shíp your oar, unless you want itbroken ! " 
But for answer he merely stared at her, and a moment 
later bis starboard oar snapped its thole-pin like a car- 
rol, and hurled him back over bis thwart as the boat ran 
alongside the AlbemarU's ladder. 

" My friend," said Mrs. Wesley coolly, " you have a 
pestilent habit of not Ustening. I hired you to row me 
to the Alternarle, and this, I believe, is she." Then, with 
a glance up at tbe half-dozen grínning faces above the 
bulwarks, "Can I see Captain Bewes?" 

" Your servant, ma'am." The captain appeared at the 
head of the ladder ; a red apple-cheeked man in shirt- 
sleeves and clean white nankeen breeches, who looked 
like nothing so much as an overgrown schoolboy. 

" Is Mr, Samuel Annesley on board ? " 

Captain Bewes rubbed bis chin. He had grown sud- 
denly grave. " I beg your pardon," said he, " but are 
you a kinswoman of Mr, Annesley's ? " 

" I am bis sister, sir," 

" Then I'll have to ask you to step on board, ma'am. 
You may dismiss that rascal, and one of my boats shall 
put you ashore," 

He stepped some way down the ladder to meet her 
and she took bis band with trepidation, wbüe the Albe- 
marle's crew leaaed over and taunted the cursing water- 
man. 

" There — that will do, my man. I don't allow swear- 
ing bere. Steady, ma'am, that's right ; and now give us 
a hand, youngster." 

" Is — is he ¡11?" Mrs. Wesley stammered. 
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" Who } Mr. Annesley i Not to my knowledge, 
ma'am." 

" Then he is on board ? We heard he had taken pas- 
sage with you." 

" Why, so he did ; and, what's more, to the best of my 
knowledge, he sailed. It's a serious matter, ma'am, aod 
we're all at our wíts' ends over it ; but the fact is — Mr. 
Annesley has disappeared." 



ni 

THAT same evening, in Mr. Matthew Wesley's 
parlour, Johnson'a Court, Captain Bewes told the 
whole story — or so much of it as he knew. The dis- 
appearance f rom on board his ship of a person so impor- 
tant as Mr. Samuel Annesley touched his prospecta in the 
Company's service, and he did not conceal it. He had 
already reported the affair at the East India House and 
was looking forward to a highly uncomfortable inter- 
view with the Board of Govemors: but he was con- 
cemed, too, as an honest man ; and had jumped at Mrs. 
Wesley's invitatíon to sup with her in Johnson's Corat 
and tell what he could. 

Mr. Matthew Wesley, as host, sat at the head of bis 
table and pufFed at a churchwarden pipe ; a small, narrow< 
featured man, in a chocolate-coloured suit, with steel 
buttons, and a wig of professíonal amplitude. On his 
ríght sat his sister-ín-law, her bonnet replaced by a tall 
white cap : on his left the Captain íd his shore-going 
clothes. He and the apothecary had mixed themselves 
a glass apiece of Jamaica nm, hot, with sugar and lemon- 
peel. At the toot of the table, with his injured leg sup- 
ported on a cushion, reclined the Reverend Samuel 
Wesley, Júnior, Usher of Westminster School, his gaunt 
cheeks (he was the plaínest featured of the Wesleys) 
a3 
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wan with recent illness, and bis eyes fixed on Captaín 
Bewes's chubby face. 

" Well, as I told you, Mr. Annesley's cabin lay beside 
my state-room, with a window next to mine in the stern : 
and, as I showed Mrs. Wesley to-day, my state-room 
opeos on the ' captaín 's cabin ' (as they cal! it), where I 
have dined as many as two dozen before now, and where 
I do the most of my work. This has three wtndows 
directly under the big poop-lantern. I was sitting, that 
aftemoon, at the head of the mahogany swing table (just 
as you might be sittÍDg now, sir), with my back to the 
light and the mldraost of the three windows wide open 
behind me, for air. I bad the ship's chart spread bef ore 
me when my second mate, Mr. Orcbard, knocked at the 
door with word that all was ready to cast ofF. I asked 
him a few necessary questions, and while he stood there 
chatting I heard a splash just under my window, Well, 
that might have been anything — a warp cast off and 
the slack oí it striking the water, we'U say. Whatever ít 
waa, I heard it, tumed about, and with one knee on the 
window-locker (I reraember it perfectly) took a glance 
out astem. I saw nothing to account for the sound : but 
I knew of a dozen things which might account for it — 
anything, in fact, down to some lazy cabin-boy heaving 
the dinner-scraps overboard : and havlng, as you'll under- 
stand, a dozen matters on my mind at the moment, I 
thought no more of it, but tumed to Mr, Orchard again 
and picked up our talk. To tbís day I don't know that 
there was anything in the sound, but 'tis fair to tell you 
all I can." — Captain Bewes took a sip at his grog and 
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over the rim looked down the table towards Samuel, 
who nodded, 

The Captain nodded back, set down his glass, and re- 
sumed, " Quite so. The next thing ¡s that Mr. Orchard, 
retuming to deck two minutes later and having to pass 
the door of Mr. Annesley's cabin on his way, ran against 
an oíd Hindú beggar crouching there, fingering the door- 
handle and about to enter — or so Orchard supposed, and 
kicked him up the companion. He told me about it him- 
self, next day, when we found the cabm empty and I 
began to make inquines- ' Now here,' says you, ' here's 
a clue,' and I'm not denying but it may be one. Only 
when you look inte it, what does it amoimt to ? Mr. 
Annesley — savingyour presence — wasknownfor astern 
man: you may take it for certain he'd made enemies 
over there, and these Hindus are the devil (saving your 
presence again, ma'am) for nursing a gnidge. ' Keep a 
stone in your pocket seven years : turn it, keep it for 
another seven ; 'twill be ready at hand for your enemy' — 
that's their way. But, to begin with, an oXAj'ogi is noth- 
ing strange to meet on a ship before she clears : these 
beggars in the East will creep in anywhere. And, next, 
you'll hardly maíntain that an cid beggarman (' seventy 
years oíd, if a day,' said Orchard) was goíng to take an 
active man like Mr. Annesley and cram him bodily 
through a cabin window ? 'Tis out of nature. And yet 
when we broke into his cabin, twenty-four hours later, 
there was not a trace of him : only his boxes neatiy 
packed, his watch hanging to the beam and just running 
down, a handful of gold and sUver tossed on to the bunk 
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— ju3t as he might have emptied it from bis pockets — 
nothing else, and tbe whole cabin neat as a pin." 

" But," objected Mr. Matthew Wesley, "if tiúsjogí — 
or whatever you cali him — had entered tbe cabin f or no 
good, he would hardly have missed the money lying on 
tbe buok." 

"Sir, you must not judge these eastem mendicants by 
your LoDdon beggars. They are not thieves, ñor ava- 
ñcious, but religious men practising self-denial, who 
collect alms merely to support life, and faelieve that 
money so bestowed blesses the giver." 

"A singularly perverted race I" was tbe apotbecary's 
conunent. 

Captain Bewes tumed towards Mr. Samuel, who 
next spoke from the penumbra at the far end of the 
table. " I believe, Captain," saíd be, " that these mendi- 
cants are as a rule the most harmless of men?" 

" Wouldn't hurt a fly, sir. I have known some 
whose charity extended to tbe vermin on their own 
bodies." 

Mrs. Wesley sal tapping tbe mahogany gently with 
her ñnger-tips. " To my thinking, the key of tbis mys- 
tery, if tbere be one, lies at Surat My brother bad 
powerful enemies : his letters make tbat olear. We 
must inquire into tbem — their numbers and the par- 
ticular grudge they bore bim — and also into the state 
of bis mind. He was not the sort of person to be kid- 
napped in open day," 

" — By a Thames waterman, for instance, madam ? " 
said Captain Bewes, jocularly, but instantly changed his 
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tone. " You suggest that he may have disappeared on 
his own account? To avoid his enemies, you mean ?" 

" As to his motives, sir, I say Qotbing : but it cer- 
tainly looks to me as if he had planned to gíve you the 
sUp." 

" Tut-tut I " exclaimed Matthew. "Andlefthis money 
behind? Notükely!" 

" We have still his boxes to search — " 

" Under power of attorney," Sam suggested. " We 
must see about getting it to-morrow." 

" Well, madam," — Captain Bewes knocked out his 
pipe, drained his glass, and rose, — " the boxes shall be 
delivered up as soon as you bríng me authoríty : and I 
trust, for my own sake as well as yours, the contents 
will clear up this mystery for us. I shall be tíed to 
my ship for the next three days, possibly for another 
week — " 

He was holding out bis hand to Mrs. Wesley when 
the door opened behind him, aud Sally appeared. 

" If you please," she announced, " there's a gentleman 
without, wishes to see the company. He calis himself 
Mr. Wesley." 

" It cannot be Charles ? " Mrs, Wesley tumed towards 
ber son Sam. " But Charles must be at Westmínster and 
in bed tbese two hours 1 " 

" Surely," said he. 

" 'Tía not young Master Charles, ma'am, ñor any one 
like him : but a badger-faced oíd gentleman who snaps 
up a word before 'tis out of your mouth." 

" Show him in," commanded Matthew : and the words 
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were scarcely out before the visitor stood in the doorway. 
Mrs. Wesley recognized him at once as the oíd gentle- 
man who had stood beside hez that moming aad watched 
the fight. 

"Good evening, ma'am. I leamed your address at 
Westminster ; or, to be precise, at the Reverend Samuel 
Wesley's. You are he, I suppose? " — herehe swung round 
upon Sam — " Your amiable wife told me I should find 
you here: and so much the better, my visit beíng on 
f amüy busíness. Eh? What? I hope I'm not tuming out 
this gentleman?" — indicating Captaio Bewes — "No? 
Well, if you were leaving, sir, I won't detaín you : since, 
as I say, mine is f amily busíness. Mr, Matthew Wesley, 
I presume? " — with aquick turn towards bis host as Cap- 
tain Bewes slipped away — " And brother of thís lady'a 
husband ? Quite so. No, I thank you, I do not smoke ; 
but will take snufí, if the company allows. I have beard 
reportsof your skill, sir. My ñaméis Wesley also: Garrett 
Wesley, of Dangan, County Meath, in Ireland : I sit for 
my county in Parliament and pass ¡n this world for a re- 
spectable person. You'll excuse these details, ma'am ; but 
when a man breaks in upon a famíly party at this hour 
of the night, he ought to give some account of himself." 

Mrs. Wesley rose from her chair and dropped him a 
stately curtsey. "The ñame suffices for ua, sir. I make 
my compliments to one of my husband's family." 

" I'm obliged to you, ma'am, and pleased to hear the 
kinship acknowledged. A good family, as families go, 
though I say it. We have held on to Dangan since Harry 
Fiíth's time ; and to oui ñame since Guy of Welswe was 
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made a thane by Athelstan. We have a knack, ma'am, 
oí staying the course : small in tfae build but sound in the 
wind. It did me good, to-day, to see that son of yours 
step out for the last round." 

"Excuse me — " put in Samuel, pushing a caadle 
aside acd craning f orward (he was short-sighted) for a 
better look at the visitor. 

"Ha? You have not heard ? Well, well — oughtn'tto 
tell tales out of school, and certainly not to the Usher : 
but your mother and I, sir, had the fortune, this morning, 
to witness a bout of ñsticuffs — Whig against Tory — and 
perhaps it will not altogether distress you to leam that 
the Whig took a whipping. I like that boy of yours, 
ma'am : he has breed. I do not forget " — with another 
bow — "his mother's descent from the Annesleysof An- 
glesea and Valentía : but she will f orgive me that, whüe 
watching him, I thought rather ofhis blood deríved from 
my own great-great-grandfather Robert, and of our com- 
mon ancestors — Walter, the king's standard-bearer, 
William, who carried the heart of the Bruce to Palestine 
— but I weary Mr. Matthew perhaps ? " 

" Not at all, sir," the apothecary protestad, rubbing a 
lump of sugar on the rind of a lemon. " You will suffer 
me to mix you a glass of punch while I listen ? I am a 
practical man, who has been f orced to make his own way 
in the world, and has tnade it, I thank God. I never 
found these ancestors of any use to me ; but if one of 
them had time and leisure to carry the heart of the Bruce 
to Jerusaiem I hope I have the leisure to hear about it. 
Did he retum, may I ask .' " 
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" He did not, sir. The Saracens slew hiin before the 
Holy Sepulchre, and in fact the undertaking was, as you 
would regará it, unprofitable. But it gave us the paltner- 
shells on our coat of arras — argent, a cross sable, in each 
comer three escallops of the last I faeüeve, ma'am, the 
coat differs somewhat in your husband's branch of the 
family?" He spread a hand on the table so that 
the candle-light fell on bis signet ring. 

Mrs. Wesley smiled. " We keep the scallops, sir." 

" Scallops I " grunted the apothecary. " Better f or 
you, Susanna, if your husband had ever foimd the 
oyster ! " 

Garrett Wesley glanced at him f rom under bis badger- 
gray brows. " We may be comíng to the oyster, sir, if 
you have patience. Crest, a wivem proper: motto, 
' God is love.' I ara thinking, ma'am, a clüld of yours 
might find some use for that motto, since children of 
my own I have none." 

"There could be none nobler, sir," Mrs. Wesley 
answered. 

" 'Tis bis then, ma'am, if you can spare rae your son 
Charles," 

The lump of sugar dropped from oíd Matthew's fin- 
gers and splashed tnto the tumbler, and with that there 
fell a silence on the room. Samuel half rose from bis 
couch and passed a nervous hand over bis thick black 
hair. His purblind eyes sought bis motber's ; hers were 
fastened on this eccentric kinsman, but with a look that 
passed beyond him. Her lips were parted. 

" God is love," she repeated it, sof t and low, but with 
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a thrill at which Garrett Wesley raised fais bead. " If 
ever I had distrusted it, that love is manifested here to- 
night There was a kinsman, sir, from whom I hoped 
much for my son ; to-day I leam that he is lost — dead, 
most like — and tbose hopes with him. He was my 
brother, and God — who understands mothers, and 
knows, moreover, how stnall was ever Samuel Annesley's 
kíndness — must forgive me that I gríeved less for him 
than for Charles's sake. The tale was brought us by 
the honest man who has just left, and it is scarcely told 
when another kinsman enters and lays his fortune ín 
Charles's hands. Therefore I thank God for His good- 
ness and" — her voice wavered and she ended with a 
frank laugh at her own expense — "you, on your part, 
may read the quality of the gratitude to expect from me. 
At least I have been honest, sir." 

" Ma'am, I have hved long enough to valué honesty 
above gratitude. I make this offer to please myself. 
The point is, do I understand that you accept .' " 

"As for that," she answered deliberately — and Sam 
leaned forward again — "as for that, I am a married 
woman, and have leamt to submit to my husband's 
judgment. To be sure I have acquired some skill ín 
guessing at it." She smiled again. " My husband ís no 
ordinary man to jump at this ofEer. He has three sons, 
besides his women folk — " 

" Whom he neglects," put in Matthew. 

" His dearest ambition is to see each of these three an 
accredited servant of Christ He desires leaming for 
them, and the priest's habit, and the living God in their 
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hearts. It will appear strange to you that he should rate 
these above wealtb and a castle in Ireland and a seat in 
Farliament ; but in f act he does. I know faim. Think 
what you will of his ambitíon, it has this rouch oí sin- 
cerity, that he is'willing to pinch and starve for it This, 
too, I have proved." 

" You may add, mother," inteiposed Sam, " that he 
would like all these the better with a little success to 
season them." 

" No, I will add that he has perhaps enough respect 
for me to listen to my entreaties and allow Charles to 
choose for himself. And this for the moment, sir, is all 
I can proniise, though I thank you from the bottom of 
my heart" 

" Tut, woman t " snapped the apothecary. " Cióse with 
the offer and don't be a fool. My brother, str, may be 
pig-headed — sit down, Susanna ! " 

"You and I, sir," said Garrett Wesley, " as childless 
men, are in no position to judge a parent's feelings." 

" Children ? Let me tell you that I had a son, sir, 
and he broke my heart He is in India now, I believe ; 
a middie-aged rake. I give you leave to find and adopt 
him, so long as you don't ask me to see his face again. 
One was too many for me, and here's a woman with ten 
children alive — Heaven knows how many she's buried 
— ten children alive and half-clothed, and herself the 
youngest of twenty-five! " He broke ofF and chuckled. 
" Did you ever hear tell, sir, what oíd Dr. Martin said 
after baptizing Susanna here? Some one asked him 
' Hov many children had Dr. Annesley 7 ' 'I forget for 
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the moment,' said the doctor, ' but 'tis either two dozen or 
a quarter of a hundred.' And here's a woinan, sír, with 
such a sense of her oEfspring's importance that she higgles 
over accepting a fortune for one of 'em ! " 

" Can you suffer this, ma'am í " Garrfitt Wesley began ; 
but the apothecary for the moment was neither to hold 
ñor to bind. 

" Sam! You have a grain of sense in your head. Don't 
sit there mum-chance, maní Speak up and tell your 
mother not to be a fool. You are no child ¡ you know 
your father, and that, if given one chance in a hundred 
to act perversely, he' 11 take it as sure as fate. For 
heaven's sake persuade your mother to use common cau- 
tion aiid keep bis finger out of this pie 1 " 

" Nay, sir," answered Sam, " I think she has the 
right of it, that my father ought to be told; and 
that the chances are he will leave it to Charles to 
decide," 

Matthew Wesley flung up his hands. " 'Tis a con- 
spiracy of foUy ! Upon my professional word, you ought 
all to be strait-waistcoated ! " He glared around, found 
speecb again, and pounced upon Sam. " A pretty suc- 
ccssyou've made of your father's ambittons — you, with 
your infatuation for that rogue Atterbury, and your bom 
gift of choosing the cold side of f avour ! You might have 
been Freind's successor, Head Master of Westmínster 
School Where's your chance now ? You'll not even get 
the under mastershtp, I doubt. Some country grammar 
school is your fate — I see it; and all for lack of sense. 
If you lacked leaming, lacked piety, lacked — " 
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" Excuse me, sir, but these are matters I have no mind 
to discuss with you. When Freind retires Nicoll wil] 
succeed hím, and Nicoll deserves it. Wbether I get 
NicoU's place or no, God will decide, who knows if I de- 
serve it Let it rest iu His hands. But when you speak 
of Bishop Atterbury, and when I think of that great 
beart breaking in exile, why then, sir, you defeat your- 
self and steel me i^ainst my little destinies by the 
example of a martyr." 

He said it awkwardly, puUing the wbile at his bony 
knuckles ; but he said it with a passion which cowed his 
únele for the moment, and drew from his mother a 
startled, almost expectant, look. Yet she knew that 
Sam's eyes could never hold (for her joy and terror) the 
underlying fire which had shone in her youngest boy's 
that moming, and which mastered her — strong woman 
though she was — in her husband's. And this was the 
tragic note in her love for Sam — the more tragtc because 
never sounded. Sam had leaming, dil^nce^ pie^, a 
completely honest mind ; he had never caused her an 
hour'a reasonable anziety ; only — to this eldest son she 
had not transmitted his father's genius, that one divine 
spark which the Epworth housebold claimed for its stms 
as a birthríght An ezorbitant, a colossal claim 1 Yet 
these Wesleys made it as a matter of course. Did the 
ñtther koow that one of his sons had disappointed it i 
Sam knew, at any rate ; and Sam's mother knew ; and 
each, aware of the other's knowkdge, tried pxtifnUy to 
igntwe it 

Matthew Wesley boimced from his chair, onlocked the 
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glazed doors of a bookcase behind him and puUed forth 
a small volume. 

"Here you havc it, sir, 'Maggots: by a Sckolar' — 
that's my brother. ' Poems on severalsuijects never befare 
Handled ' — that's the man all over. You may wager that 
if any man of sense had ever hit on these subjects, my 
brother had never come within a mile of 'em. Listen : 
' The Gnmting of a Hog,' ' To my Gingerbread Mistress,' 
' A Box like an Egg,' 'Two Soldiers killing one another 
f or a Groat," A Pair of Breeches,' ' ACow's Tail ' — there's 
titles for you I Cow's tail, indeedl And here, look you, 
is the author's portrait for a frontispiece, with a lauret 
wreath ín his hair and a maggot m place of a parting I 
' Maggots ' ! He began with 'em and he'll end with 'em. 
Maggots ! " He slammed the two covers of the book 
together and tossed it across the table. 

Mr. Garrett Wesley, during this tirade, had fallen hack 
upon the attitude of a well-bred man who has dropped 
in upon a painful family quarrel and cannot well escape. 
He had taken his hat and stood with his gaze for the 
most part fastened on the carpet, but llfted now and then 
when directly challenged by the apothecary's harangue. 
The contemned volume skimmed across the table and 
toppled over at his feet. With much gravity he stooped 
and picked it up ; and as he did so, beard Mrs. Wesley 
addressing him. 

" And the curious part of it ís," she was saying calmly, 
"that my brother-in-law means all this in kindnessl" 

"No, I don't," snapped Matthew; and in the next 
breath, "well, yes, I do then. Siisanna, I hegyourpardon, 
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but you'd provoke a saint" He dropped into his chair. 
" You know well enough that if I lose mytemper, 'tía for 
your sake and the girls'." 

" I know," she said softly, covering his hand with hers. 
" But you must e'en let us go our f eckless way. Sir," — 
she looked up — " must this decisión be made to-night ? " 

" Not at all, tna'am, not at all. The lad, if you will, 
may choose when he comes of age ; I have another string 
to my bow, should he refuse the offer. But meantime, 
and while 'tis uncertain to which of us he'll end by be- 
longing, I hope I may bear my paxt in his school fees." 

" But that, to some extent, must bind him." 

" No ; for I propose to keep my share of it dark, with 
your leave. But you shall hear f urther of this by letter. 
May I say, that if I chose his father's son, I have come 
to-day to set my heart on his mother's í I wish you good- 
night, ma'amt Good-night, sirsi " 



IV 

1N a comer of the lale of Axeholrae, in Lincolnshire, 
and OH the eastem slope of a knoU a few feet above 
the desoíate fenland, six sisters were seated. The eldest, 
a woman of thirty-three, held a book open in her lap and 
was reading aloud from it ; reading with admirable ez- 
pression and a voice almost masculine, rích as a deep- 
mouthed bell. And, while she read, the glory of the verse 
seemed to pass into her handsome, peevish face. 

Her listeners heard her contentedly — all but one, who 
rested a Uttle lower on the slope, with one knee drawn 
up, her hands clasped about it, and her bro'ws bent in a 
frown as she gazed from under her sun-bonnet across the 
level landscape to the roof s and church-tower of Epworth, 
fíve miles away, set on a rise and facing the evening sun. 
Across the fíeld below, hemmed about and intersected 
with dykes of sluggish water, two wagons moved slowly, 
each with a group of labourers about it ; f or to-night was 
the end of the oat-harvest, and they were cairying the 
last sheaves of Wroote glebe. After the carrying would 
come supper, and the wom-out cart-horse which had 
brought it afield from the Parsonage stood at the foot of 
the knoll among the unladen kegs and baskets, patiently 
whisking his tail to keep off the ñíes, and serenely in- 
different that a lean and lanky youth, seated a few yards 
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away with a draving-board on bis knee, was attemptíng 
bis portrait 

The girl f rowned as she gazed over this group, over tbe 
barvesters, the f ens, tbe dykes, and away toward Epwoitb : 
and even her f rown became her migbtily. Her favouríte 
sister, MoUy, seated beside her, and glancing now and 
again at her face, believed that the wbole worid contained 
nothing so beautiful. But this was a íixed belief of 
Molly's. She was a cripple, and in spite of features made 
almost angelic by the ineffahle toucb of goodness, the 
family as a rule despised her, teased her, sometimes went 
near to torment her ; for tbe Wesleys, líke many otber 
people of iron consütution, bad a bealtby ímpatience of 
deformity and weakness. Hetty alone treated her always 
gently and made mucb of her, not as one who would 
soften a defect, but as seeing none ; Hetty of tbe h^h 
spirits, the olear eye, the springing gait ; Hetty, tbe wit- 
tiest, cleverest, mirtbfuUest of them all ¡ Hetty, glorious 
to look upoQ. 

All tbe six were bandsome. Here they are in their 
order : Emilia, aged thirty-three (it was she wbo beld the 
book); Molly, twenty-eight ; Hetty, twenty-seven; Nancy 
twenty-two, lusty, fresb-compleñoned, and tbe least bit 
stupid ; Fatty , nearing eigbteen, dark-skinned and serious, 
tbe one of the Wesleys who could never be persuaded to 
see a }oke ; and Kezzy, a lean child of ñíteen, who had 
outgrown ber strength. By baptism, Molly was Mary ; 
Hetty, Mehetabel; Nancy, Anne; Fatty, Martba; and 
Kezzy, Kezia. But the register recording most of tbese 
ñames had perished at Epworth in tbe Farsonage fire, so 
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let US keep the familiar ones. Grown women and girb, 
all the six were handsome. They had ao air of restíng 
there aloof ; with a little f ancy you might have taken 
them, in their plain priot frocks, f or six goddesses reclin- 
ing on the knoU and watching the harvesters at work 
on the plain belov — poor drudging mortals and un- 
mannerly : 

" H^h births and virtue equally thej scoin, 
As asses dull, on dunghilU bom ; 
Impervioua as the atenea their heads are fouod, 
Their rage and hatred stead&st as the grouad." 

(The Unes were Hetty's.) When the Wesleys descended 
and walked among these churls, it was as beings of another 
race; imperious in pride and strength of will. They 
meant kindly. But the country-folk carne of aa obstinate 
stock, ñerce to resent what they could not understand. 
Half a century before, a Dutchtnan, Comelius Vennuy- 
den by ñame, had anived and drained their country for 
them ; in retum they had cursed him, ñred hts crops, and 
tried to drown out his settlers and workmen by smash- 
ing the dams and laying the land under water. Fierce 
as they were, these fenmen read in the Wesleys a will to 
match their own and beat it ; a scorn, too, which cowed, 
but at the same time tumed them sullen. Parson Wesley 
they frankiy hated. Thrice they had flooded his crops 
and twice bumt the rooí over his head. 

If the six sisters were handsome, Hetty was glorious. 
Hcr hMT, something browner than aubum, put Emilia's 
in the shade ; her brows, darker even than dark Fatty's, 
were broader and more nobly arched ; her transparent 
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skin, her colour — she defied the sunrays carelessly, and 
her cheeks drank them in as potable gold clarífying their 
blood — made Nancy's seem but a dairymaid's com- 
plexión. Add that this colouring kept an April fresh- 
ness ; add, too, her mother's height and more than her 
mother's grace of movement, an outline virginally severe 
yet flexuous as a palm-willow in April winds; and 
you have Hetty Wesley at twenty-seven — a queen in 
a country frock and cobbled shoes ; a scholar, a lady, 
amongst hinds ; above all, a woman made for love 
and growing towards love surely, tbougb repressed 
and thwarted. 
Emilia read : 

" So spake onr general mother, and, with ejes 
Of conjugal aUraction unreproved, 
And meek suirender, half-embraciug leaned 
Od our first £itber ; half her sweUing breast 
Naked met his, under the flowing gold 
Of her loóse tresses hid ; he, in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive charas, 
Smiled with superior love (as Júpiter 
On Juno smiles, when he impregns the douds 
That shed May flowers), and pressed her matron % 
With Icisses puré. Aside the Devii turued 
For envy, yet with jealous leer malign 
Eyed them askaoce ; and to himself thus piaíned : — 
' Sight hateful, sight tormentiug !'..." 

Molly interrupted with a cry ; so fiercely Hetty had 
gripped her wrist of a sudden. Emilia broke off : 

" What on earth's the matter, child ? " 

" Is it an adder ? " asked Patty, whose mind was ever 
practical. " Johnny Whitelamb warned us — " 
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" An adder ? " Hetty answered íier, cool in a moment 
and delibérate. " Nothing like it, my dear : 'tis the oíd 
genuine Serpent" 

" What do you mean, Hetty í Where is it ? " 

" Sit down, child, and don't distress yourself. Having 
rendered everybody profoundly uncomfortable within a 
circuit of two miles and almost wonied itself to a sun- 
stroke, ¡t has now gene into the house to write at a 
commentary on the Book of Job, to be illustrated with 
cuts, f or one of which — to wit, the war-horse which 
saith, 'Ha, ha,' among the tmmpets — you observe 
Jofanny Whitelamb making a study at this moment." 

" I think you must mean papa," saíd Patty ; " and I 
cali it very disrespectful to compare him with Satán ¡ 
for 'twas Satán sister Emmy was reading about." 

" So she was : but if you had read Plutarch every 
moming with papa, as I have, you would know that the 
best authors (whom I imitate) sometimes use comparísons 
for the sake of contrast. Satán, you heard, eyed our first 
parents askance: papa would have stepped in earlier 
and forbidden Adam the house. Froceed, Emilia I How 
goes Milton on ? — 

" Adam and Eve and Pinch-me 
Went to the river to bathe: 
Adam and Eve were drown'd. 
And nho do you tbink was saved? . . ." 

Molly drew her wrist away hiuriedly, " Hetty I " she 
cried, as Emilia withdrew into her book ¡n dudgeon. 
" Hetty, dear ! I cannot bear you to be flippant. It hurts 
me, it is so unworthy of you." 
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" Hurts you, my mouse ? " — this was one of Hetty's ten- 
der, fantastic ñames for her. " Why then, I ask your 
pardon and must try to amend. You are right. I ivas 
flippant; you might even have said vulgar. Froceed, 
Emilia, — do you hear i I beg your pardoo. Tell us 
more of the Arch-Rebel — 

" ' And counige nevcr to submit or jidd 
And what is else not to be overeóme . . .* 

Say it over in your great voice, Emmy, and purge us 
poor rebels of vulgarity." 

" Pardon me," Emilia answered icily, " I am not con- 
scious of being a rebel — ñor of any temptation to be 
vulgar." 

MoUy shot an imploring glance at Hetty : but it was 
too late, and she knew it. 

" Hoity-toity ! So we are not rebellious — not even 
Emilia when she thinks of her Leyboume." Emilia bit 
her lip. " Ñor Patty when she thinks of Johnny Romley, 
And we are never vulgar? Ah, but forgive your poor 
sister, who goes into service next week ! You must allow 
her to practise the accomplishments which will eadear 
her to the servants' hall, and which Mr. Grantham will 
pay for and expect Indeed — since Milton is denied 
US — I have some Unes here ; a petition to be handed 
to mother to-night when she retums. She may not 
grant it, but she must at least commend her daughter's 
attempt to catch the tone." And drawing a folded 
paper from her waistband, she drawled the following, in 
the broadest Lincoinshire accent : 
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"Htttythe Sermng-maid's Petüim to ker Mother. 

" Dear mother, you were once in the ew'n, 
As by US calces is plainly shewn, 

Who else had ne'er come arter : 
Fray speak a word ia tíme of need, 
And nith my sour-looked fáther plead 

For youi distresséd darter ! " 

Nancy and Kezzy laughed ; the younger at the absurd 
drawl, which hit off the Wroote dialect to a hair; Nancy 
índulgently — she was safely betrothed to one John 
Lambert, an honest land-surveyor, and Mr. Wesley's 
tyranny towards suitors troubled her no longer. But 
the otbers were silent, and a tear dropped on the back 
of poor MoUy's hand. 

As Hetty took it penitently, Patty spoke again. " You 
are wrong, at all events," she persisted, "about papa's 
being ín the house, for I saw him leave it, more than 
half an hour age, and walk off on the Bawtry road." 

" He has gone to meet mother, then," said Kezzy, 
" and poor Sander will have to trudge the last two miles." 

" Pray Heaven, then, they do not quarrel ! " sighcd 
Emilia, shuttíng the book. 

" My dear ! " Hetty assured her, " that is past pray- 
ing for. She wü! be weary to death, and he, as you 
know, is in a mood to-day I Though you thougbt it un- 
feeling, I rejoiced when he announced he was not riding 
to Bawtry to meet her but would send Sander instead : 
for whatever news she brought he would have picked 
boles in it and wrangled all the way home. But this is 
bis masterpiece : it contrives to get the most annoyance 
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out of both plans. I often wonder " — here Hetty 
clasped her knee again, and, leaning back against the 
turf, let her eyes wander over the darkening landscape 
— " if our father and mother love each other the better 
for living together in one perpetxial rasp of temper ? " 

" What is the hour ? " asked Emilia. 

Hetty glanced at the aun. 

" Six, or a few minutes past." 

, " She cannot be here before half-past seven, and by 
then the moon wiU be rísing. We will give her a regal 
harvest-supper, and enthrone her on the last sheaf. I 
have sent word to have it saved. Aiid there sball be a 
fire, and baked potatoes." 

Kitty clapped her bands. 

" And," Hetty took up the tale, " she sball sit by the 
embers and tell us all her wanderings, Itke Aeneas, till 
the break of morning. But before we bíd Johnny White- 
kmb desíst from drawing and build a ñre, let us be six 
princesses here and choose the gifts our mother shall 
bring home from town." 

" You know well enough she has no money to buy 
gifts," objected Patty. 

" Be frugal, then, in wishing, dear Pat. For my part, 
I demand only a rich Indian únele : but he must be of 
solid gold. He should come to us along the Bawtry road in 
a palanquin with bells jingling at the fringes. Ann, sister 
Ann, run you to the top of the mound and say if you see 
such an únele comíng. Molí, dear, 'tis your tum to wish." 

" I wish," said Molly, " for a magic mirror." Hetty 
gave a start, thinking she spoke of a glass which should 
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hide her deformity. But she went on gravely. " I should 
cail it my Why Miiror, for it would show us why we live 
as we do, and why mother goes ill-clothed and sometimes 
hungry. No, I am not grumbling : but sometimes I 
wish to know — only to know t I thiak my mirror would 
tell me something about my brothers, and what they are 
to do in the world. And I am sure it would tell me 
that God is orderíng this for some great end. But I am 
weak and impatient, and, if I knew, I could be so much 
braver ! " She ended abniptly, and for a moment or 
two all the sisters were silent. 

" Come, Nancy," said Hetty at length. " Patty will 
wish for a harp, for certain " — Patty's buming desire to 
possess one was as notorious in the famjly as her abso- 
luto lack of ear for music — " and Emmy will ask for a 
new pair of shoes, if she is wise." Emilia tucked a foot 
out of sight under her skirt. 

" But I don't understand this gama," put in Kezzy. 
"A moment age it was Blue Beard, and now it seems to 
be Beauty and the Beast. Which is it ? " 

"We may need Molly's mirror to tell us," Hetty 
answered lightly : and with that she glanced up as a 
shadow darkened the golden sky above the mound, and 
a voice addressed the sisters all. " Good evening, young 
ladiesl" 



ABROAD-SHOULDERED man looked down on 
them from the summit oí the knoU, which he had 
cKmbed on its westward side ; a tradesman to all appear- 
anee, ciad in a dusty, ill-fitting suit. So far as they could 
judge — f or he stood with the waning light at his back — 
he was not ill-f eatured ; but, by his manner of mopping 
his brow, he was most ungracefully hot, and Molly de- 
clared ever afterwards that bis thíck worsted stockings, 
seen against the hall of the sun, gave his calves a hideous 
hairíness. She used to add that he was more than half 
drunk. His manner of accosting them — half uneasy, 
half familiar — froze the Wesley sisters. 

" Good evening, young ladies ! And nice and cocí 
you look, I will say. Can any of you tell me if Faxson 
Wesley's at home ? " 

" He is not," Emilia answered. " He has gone towards 
Bawtiy." 

"Well now, that's what the maid told me at the 
Parsonage: but I thougbt, maybe, 'twas a trick — a sort | 
of slip-out-by-the-back and not-at-home to a creditor. I 
I've heard of parsons playing that game, and no hann ! 
to their conscience, because no lie told." 

" Sir t " Emilia rose and faced him. | 

"Oh, no offence, miss. I believe /cw ; and for that | 
46 
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matter the wench seemed fair-spoken enougb, ánd gave 
me a drink of eider. 'Tis the matter of a debt, you see." 
He drew a scrap of dirty paper frotn his pocket 
" Twelve-seventeen-six, for repaírs done to Wroote Par- 
sonage ; new larder, fifteen ; lead for window-casements, 
eight-six ; new fireplace to parlour, one-four-six : ancet- 
era, I'm a plumber by trade — plumber and glazier — 
and in business at Lincoln. William Wríght's my ñame, 
and Right by nature." Here he grinned. " Your father 
would have everything of the best ; Epworth tradesman 

not worth a , excuse me, and meaning no offence. 

So he said, or words to that effect A very particular 
gentleman, and his nose at the time into everything. 
But a man likes to be paid, you understand ? So having 
a Job down Owston way, I thought Fd walk over and jog 
his reverence's memory." 

" The money will be paid, sir, in due course, I make 
no doubt," said Emilia bravely. Some of her sisters 
were white in the face. Hetty alone seetned to ignore 
the man's presence, and gazed over the fíelds towards 
Epworth. 

" Ah, ' in due course ' ! Let me tell you, miss, that if 
all the money owing to me wag paid, Fd — I'd — " 
He broke ofiE. " I have ambitions, / have : and a head 
on my shoulders. London's the only place for a man like 
me. Gad, if tkese were only full " — he slapped his pock- 
ets — " there's no saying I wouldn't up and ask one of 
you to come along o' me ! There's that beauty, yonder," 
he jerked his thumb at Hetty. "She'sthe pick. My 
word, and you are a beauty, bridling to yourself there. 
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and thinking dírt of me. Go on, I líke you for it: you 
can't show too much spirít for William Wright" MoUy's 
hand closed over Hetty's two, clasped and lying in her 
lap : Hetty sat motíonless as a statue. " If only your 
father would trade you off against an honest debt — but 
you're gentry : I knows the sort. Well, well, 'tís a long 
tramp back to Owstx)n: so here's wishing you good- 
night, misses all. If I take back no money, and no pay 
but a pint of sour eider, I've seen the prettiest picter in 
all Lincolnshire ; so we'll count it a hoKday." 

He was gone. With the dropping of the sun a chilly 
shadow had fallen on the mound, and for some moments 
the sisters remained motíonless, agonized, each in her own 
way distraught. 

" The brute I " said Kezzy at length, drawing a long 
breath. 

Hetty rose deliberately. " Child," she said, and her 
voice was hará, " don't be a goose. The poor creature 
carne for his money. He had the right to insult us." 

She shook the dew from her skirt and walked swiftly 
down the slope. 

At the foot of it Johnny Whitelamb had risen and was 
bolding his drawing aslant, in some hope, perhaps, that 
the angle might correct the perspective of oíd Mettle's 
portrajt CertaJnly it was a vÜIainous portrait, as he 
acknowledged to himself with a sigh. Parts of it must be 
rubbed out, and his right hand rummaged in his pocket 
and found a crust But Johnny, among other afHictions, 
suEfered from an unconscionabie appetíte. While he 
doubted where to begin, his teeth met in the bread, and 
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he started guiltily, for ít was more than half eaten when 
Hetty swooped down on htm. 

" Quick, Johnny ! run you to the woodstack while 1 
unpack the baskets. Mother will be arríving in an hour, 
and we are to gíve her supper out here, with baked 
potatoes. Run, that's a good soul : and on your way get 
Jane to give you a tin of oatmeal — tell her I must have 
it if sbe has to scrape the bottom of the bin ; and a 
gñdiron, and a rolling-pín. We will have griddle-cakes, 
Run — and whatever you do, don't f orget the rolling-pin ! " 

Johnny ran with long ungainly strídes, his coat-tatls 
flapping like a scarecrow's. The coat, in f act, was a cast- 
o£f one of Mr. Wesley's, narrow in the chest, short in the 
sleeves, but inordinately full in the skirts. The Rector 
had found and taken Johnny from the Charí^ School at 
Wroote to help him with the maps and drawings for his 
great work, the " Dissertationes in Librum Jobi," and in 
retum the lad found board and lodging and picked up 
what scraps he could of Greek and Latin. He wrote a 
neat hand and transcríbed carefully ; his drawings were 
atrocious, and he never attempted a woodcut without 
gashing himself . But he kept a humble beart, and for all 
the family a devotion almost canine. To him the Rector, 
with his shovel-hat and stores of scholarship, was a god- 
like man ; with his air, too, of apostolical authority — for 
Johnny, whom all Epworth set down as good for nothing, 
reflected the Wesley notions of the Church's majesty. In 
his dreams — but only in his dreams — he saw himself 
such a man, an Oxford scholar, treading that beatific city 
of which the Rector disclosed a glimpse at times; his 
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brows bathed by her ineffable aura, and he — he, Johnny 
Whitelamb — baptízed ínto her mysteries, a partícipant 
with the Rector's second son John, now at Chríst 
Church — of whom (he noted) the family spoke but sel- 
dom and with a constraint which hinted at hopes too dear 
to be other than fearfuL Meanwhile he did hís poor 
tasks, stayed his stomach when he could, and rewarded 
his employers with love. 

He loved them all : but Hetty he worshipped. 

He knew his place. For an hour past he had been 
sitting, as became a servant, beyond earshot of the sisters' 
talk, yet within cali, should they summon him. Now the 
goddess had descended from her mountain with a com- 
mand, and he ran towards the woodstack as he would have 
run and plunged into thé water-dyke, had she bidden 
him. 

He retumed to find her waiting with her sleeves tucked 
above her elbows. 

" Oh, Johnny — I forgot the tinder-box I " she críed. 

He dropped his burdens and produced it tríutnphantly 
from his tail pocket 

" I thought of that I " 

" But you must not ! " — as he dropped on his knees 
and began to unbind and break up the sticks. " This ís 
my business. I am going into service, in ten days — at 
Kelstein : and you must watch and tell me what I do 
amiss." 

She pulled the faggot towards her, broke up the sticks, 
and built the fragments daintily into a heap, with a 
handful of dry leaves as basis. The twiUght deepened 
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around thetn as she built. Next she struck flint on steel, 
caught the spaxk on tinder, and blew. Johnny watched 
the glow on her cheeks wakening and fading, and, watch- 
ing, fell into a brown study. 

" There ! " she exclaimed, straightening herself upon 
her knees as the blaze caught. " Is that a good ornen 
for Kelstein ? " 

Her eyes were on the sticks, and in their crackling she 
did not listen for his answer, but commanded him to take 
a pitcher of water and pour, whíle she mixed and kneaded 
the meal. To the making of bread, cakes, pastry, Hetty 
brought a bom gift ; a hand so light, quick, and cool, 
that Johnny could have groaned for his own fumbling 
fingers. A dozen cakes were finished and banked in the 
wood-asbes as the fire died down to a steadily glowing 
mass. By this time the landscape about them lay ñat to 
the eye and gray, touched with the famt gold of moon- 
rise, and just then Emilia called down from the mound 
that the travellers were in sight on the Bawtry road. 

The others ran to meet them: but Hetty remained by 
her task, silent, and Johnny silent besíde her. Together 
they spread the two meala, one besíde the fire for the 
family, the other some fifty yards off for the harvesters, 
now moving towards the rick-yard with the last load. 

Hetty was not her mother's favourite. Emilia and 
Patty divided that honour by consent, though the balance 
appeared now and then to incline towards Patty. But 
between Mrs. Wesley and her fairest daughter there 
rested always a shadow of restraint, curious enough in 
its origin, which was that they knew each other better 
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than the rest. Often and quite casually Hetty would 
guess some thought ín ber mother's mind hidden from 
her sisters. She made no parade of thís insight, set up 
no claim upon ít ; merely gave proof of it in passing, 
and fell back on her attitude of guarded aSectíon. And 
Mrs. Wesley seemed to draw back uneasily from these 
reflections of herself, and take refuge in Patty, who, of 
all her children, understood her the leasL 

So now when the others brought their mother to the 
feast in tríumph, Hetty swept her a curtsey with skirt 
held wide, then went straíght and kissed her oa both 
cheeks. 

" Ah, what a dear truant 'tis I and how good 'tis to 
have her home agmn ! " 

She did not ask (as Nancy or Patty would assuredly 
have asked) what had become of her father. She noted, 
even in the half-light, a flush on her mother's temples, 
and guessed at once that there had been a duel of tem- 
pers on the road, and that, likely enough, papa had 
bounced into the house in a huff. The others had, in 
fact, witnessed this exit. Hetty, who divined it, went 
the swiftest way to efface the memory. She alone, on 
occasion, could treat her mother playfully, as an equal 
ín years ; and she did so now, taking her by the hand, 
and conducting her with mock solemnity to the seat 
of honour. 

"It ís good to be home," Mrs. Wesley admitted as 
they seated her, dusted her wom shoes, and plied her 
with mílk and hot griddleK:akes, potatoes slit and 
sprinkled with salt upon appetizing lumps of butter. 
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She forgot her vexation. Even the Wroote labourers 
seemed less surly thaa usual. One or two, as they 
gathered, stepped forward to welcome her and wish 
her health before ranging themselves at thetr sepárate 
meal : and soon a pleasant murmur oí voices went up 
from either group at supper in the broad meadow under 
the moon. 

" But where have you left únele Annesley ? " asked 
Kezzy, " And are we all to be rich and live in comfort 
at last ? " 

Mrs. Wesley shook her head. " He was not on 
board the Albemarle." She told of her visit to the 
ship and the captain's story ; adding that their uncle's 
boxes, when handed over and examined, contained no 
papers at all, no will, no bonds, not so much as a scrap 
to throw light on the mystery. And as they sat silent 
in dismay, she went on to tell of Garrett Wesley and 
the fortune unexpectedly laid at Charles's feet. 

Emilia was the first to find speech. "So," she com- 
roented bitterly, "yet another of our brothers is in 
luck's way. Always our brothers ! Westminster and 
Oxford for them, and afterwards, it seems, a fortune : 
while we sit at home in rags, or drudge and eat the 
bread of service. Oh, why, mother? You and we 
suffer together — do you believe it can be God's will ? " 

Hetty drew a , long breath. " Perhaps," she said 
drearily, "Charles will clothe us when he gets this 
money. Perhaps he will even ñnd us wooers in place 
of those to whom papa has shown the door." 

" I am not sure your father will allow Charles to 
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accept," said Mrs. Wesley gently ; " though I may per- 
suade hira to let the lad decide for himself when he 
comes of age. Until then the offer stands open." 

" I sometímes wonder," Emilia mused, "if our father 
be not staring mad." 

" Hush, child : that is neither for you to say ñor for 
me to hear. You know ít has been abnost a vow with 
him to dedícate your three brothers to God's service." 

" Charles might inherit Dangan Castle and serve God 
too. There is no law that an Irísh squire must spend 
all his time cockfighting," 

" These vows ! " munnured Hetty, flingíng herself 
back in her favouríte attitude and nursing her knee. 
" If folks will not obey Chríst's command and swear 
not at all, they might at least choose a vow which only 
hurts themselves. Now, papa " — Hetty shot a glance 
at her mother, who felt it, even in the dusk, and bent 
her eyes on the smoulderíng fire. The girl had heard 
(for it was kitchen gossip) that Mr. Wesley had once 
quarrelled with his wife over politics, and left Epworth 
rectory vowing never to return to her until she acknow- 
ledged William III. for her ríghtful kíng ; ñor indeed 
had retumed until William's death made the vow idle 
and released him. "Now, papa" — after a pause — 
" has an unfortunate habit, like Jephthah, of swearing 
to another's hurt. For instance, since Sukey married 
Dick Ellison, he seems to have vowed that none of 
US shall have a lover ; and so, dear mother, you might 
have found us just now, üke six daughters of Jephthah, 
bewailing our fates upon a hill." 
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" He has no fault to find witb niy John Lamhert," put 
in Nancy, 

Hetty did not heed. " I have no patience with these 
swearers. A man, or a woman for that matter, should 
have the courage to outbrave an oath when it hurts the 
innocent Did God reqiiíre the blood of Jephthah's 
daughter ? or o£ the sons oí Rizpah í Think, mother, if 
this fire were Ut in the fields here, and you sitting hy it 
to scare the beasts f rom your three sons ! I cannot like 
that David. Saúl, now, was a man and a klng, every inch 
of him, even in his dark hours. David had no breeding 
— a pretty, ñorid man, with his curls and pink cheeks ; 
one moment dancing and singing, and the next weeping 
on his bed. Some women like that kind of man : but his 
complexión wears ofF. In the end he grows nasty, and 
from the first he is dísgustingly underbred." 

" Hetty I " 

" I cannot help it, mother. Had I been Michal, and 
Saul's daughter, and had seen that man capering before 
the ark, I should have scomed him as she did." 

And Hetty stood up and strode away into the 
darkness. 

In the darkness, almost an hour later, Molly found her 
by the edge of a dyke. She had a handkerchief twisted 
between her fingers, and kept wrínging it as she paced 
to and fro. Why had she given way to passion ? Why, 
on this night of all nights, had she saddened her mother ? 
And why by an outbm-st against David, of all people in 
the world ? 

She could not telL When the temper is overcharged 
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it overflows, nine times out of ten, into a channel 
absurdly irrelevant. 

What on earth had David to do with it? She halted 
and laughed while Molly entreated her. In the dyke 
the black water crawled at her feet, and upon it a star 
shone. 

" Star Mary — sU/la maris, if only you will shine 
steadily and guide me I Kiss me now, and hear that I 
am sorry," 

But it was MoUy who, later that night, put out both 
arms in the bed where they slept together : and with a 
wail which lasted until Hetty'a enfolded her and held 
her cióse. ' • 

"I was dreaming," she muttered. "I dreamt — of 
that man." 



VI 

PR sú tnonths of the year, sometímes for longer, 
the thatched paraonage at Wroote rose out of a 
world of waters, forlom as a comstack in a flood, and 
the Rector of Epworth journeyed between hb two par- 
ishes by boat, often in soaJced breeches, and sometímes 
with a napkin tied over bis hat and wig. But in this 
harvest weather, wbile the sun shone and the meadow- 
breezea overéame the odours of damp walls and wood- 
work of the pig-sty at the back and of rotting weed 
beyond, the Wesley household lived cheerfully enough, 
albeit pinched for room ; more cheerfully than at Ep- 
worth, where the more spacious rectory, rebuilt by 
Mr. Wesley at a cost of ;C400, remained half-fur- 
nished af ter fourteen years — a perpetual reminder of 
debt 

Here at any rate, althougb Wroote tithe brought in a 
bare £$0 a year, they could manage to Uve and pay their 
way, and feei meanwhile that they were lessening the 
burden. For Díck Ellíson, Sukey's husband, had under- 
taken to finance Epworth tithe, and was renting the 
rectory for a while with the purpose of bringing bis 
father-ín-Iaw's affairs to order — a filial ofEer which Mr. 
Wesley perforce accepted while hating Dick from the 
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bottom of his heart and the deeper because of this 
necessity. 

Dick vas his "wen," " more unpleasant to him than 
all his physic " — a red-faced, uneducated squireen, with 
money in his pockets (as yet), a swaggenng manner due 
to want of seiise rather than delibérate offensiveness, and 
a loud patronizing laugh which drove the Rector mad. 
Comedy presided over their encounter ; but such comedy 
as only the ill-natured can enjoy. And the Rector, sple- 
netic, exacting, jealous Of authority, after writhing for a 
time under Dick's candid treatment of him as a child, 
usually cut short the scene by bouncing off to his library 
and slamming the door behínd him. 

Even Mrs. Wesley detestad her son-in-law, and called 
him " a coarse, vulgar, immoral man " ; but confessed (in 
bis absence) that they were all the better ofF for his help. 
Ease from debt she bad never known ; but here at Wroote 
the clouds seemed to be breaking. Duns had been f ewer 
of late. With her poultry-yard and small dairy she was 
eaming a few pounds, and this gave her a sense of help- 
fulness she had not known at Epwortb : a pound saved 
may be a pound gained, but a pound eamed can be held 
in the hand, and the touch makes a wonderful difference. 
The girls had flung themselves heartíly ínto the farm- 
work: they talked of it, at night, around the kitchen 
hearth (for of the two sitting-rooms one had been given 
up to their father for his library, and the other Hetty 
vowed to be "too grand for the Ukes of dairy-woraen." 
Also the'marsh-vapours in the Isle of Axholme can be 
agueish after sunset, even in summer, and they found the 
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ñre a comfort). Hetty had descríbed these rural econo- 
mies in a long letter to Samuel at Westminster, and been 
answered by an " Heroick Foem," pleasantly facetíous : 

" The spacious glebe around the houae 
Afforda fiíl) pasture to the cows, 
Whence largely milky néctar flows, 

O sweet and deatüy daiiy ! 
Unless or Molí, or Anne, or you, 
Your duty should neglect to do, 
And then 'ware hauncbes black and blue 

By pinching of a ^ry," 

— with much in the same easy vein about " sows and 
pigs and porkets," and the sisters' housewifely dutíes : 

" Or histy Aune, or feeble Molí, 
Sage Pat or sober Hetty." 

And the sisters were amused by the Unes and committed 
them to heart 

They had learnt of the pleasures of Ufe mainly through 
books, and now their simple enjoyment was, as it were, 
more real to them because it could be translated into 
verse. In circumstances, then, they were happier than 
they had been f or many years : ñor was poverty the real 
reason for Hetty's going into service at Kelstein ; since 
EmiUa had been fetched home from Lincoln (where for 
fíve years she had heen earning her livelihood as teacher 
in a boarding-school) expressly to enjoy the family's 
easier fortune, and with a promise of pleasant company 
to be met in Bawtry, Doncaster, and the countty around 
Wroote. 

This promise had not beenf ulfiUed, and EmUia's temper 
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had soured in consequence. Ñor had the Rector's debts 
melted at the rate expected. The weight of them stUI 
oppressed him and all the household : but Mrs. Wesley 
knew in her heart that, were poverty the only reason, 
Hetty need not go. Hetty knew it, too, and rebelled. 
She was happy at Wroote ; happíer at least thao she 
wouid be at Kelsteín. She did not wish to be selfish : 
she would go, if one of the sisters musL But why need 
any of them go ? 

She asked her mother thb, and Mrs. Wesley fenced 
with the question while hardening her heart. In trutb 
she feared what might happen if Hetty stayed. They 
had made some ne# acquaintances at Wroote and at 
Bawtry there was a lover, a young lawyer ... a person- 
able young man, reputed to be clever in his profession. 
Mrs. Wesley knew nothing to hts díscredít . . . and 
sure, Hetty's face might attract any lover. So her 
thoughts ran, without blaming the girl, whose heart she 
believed to be engaged, though she could not tell bow 
deepiy. But the Rector must be consídered, and he had 
taken an instant and almost frantic dislike for the youth. 
Therewasnothíngunusualinthis: for, like many another 
uxorious man (with all his faults of temper he was 
uxorious), Mr. Wesley hated that any one should offer 
love to his daughters. This anüpathy of his had been 
a nuisance for ten years past; since the girls were, 
when all was said, honest healthy girls with an instinct 
for mating, and not to be blamed for making their best 
of the suitors which Epworth and its neighbourhood 
piovided. But since Sukey's marriage it had deepened 
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into something like a manía, and now, in Hetty's case, 
ñared up with a passion incomprehensible if not quite 
insane. He declared his hatred of lawyers — and cer- 
tainly he had suffered at their hands : he forbade the 
young man to visit the house, to correspond with Hetty, 
even to see her. 

Mrs. Wesley watched her daughter and was troubled. 
The Rector's veto had been effective enough once or 
twice with Hetty's sisters. Emilia, on a visit with her 
únele Matthew in London, had fallen passionately in love 
with a young Oxonian named Leyboume. But Sam's 
wif e had discovered something to hís discredit and had 
spoken to Sam, and Sam to the Rector. The match 
was broken off, and Emilia renounced her love, though 
she never f orgave the mischief-maker. Patty again had 
fonned an attacbment for John Romley, who had been 
a pupil of Sam's, had afterwards graduated at Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and was now the ambitious young 
master of the Free School at Epworth. Again the 
Rector interfered, and Fatty sighed and renounced her 
romance. Would Hetty, too, renounce and acquiesce ? 
Mrs. Wesley doubted: nay, was even afraid. Hetty 
alone had never been overawed by her father» had 
never acknowledged the patria fotestas with aU its 
exorbitant claims. She had never actuaUy revolted, but 
she deñed, somehow, the spell he had cast upon the 
others: and somehow — faere was the marvel — Mrs. 
Wesley, who more than any other of the family had 
yielded to the illusion and fostered it, understood Hetty 
the better for her independence. The others, under 
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various kinds of pressure, had submitted : but here was 
the very woman sbe might have been, but for her own 
submissioa t And sbe feared for that wotnan. Hetty 
must leave Wroote, or tbere was no knowing bow it 
might end. 

" Mother, I believe you are afraid of wbat I may do." 

Mrs. Wesley, incapable of a lie or anytbing resem- 
bling it, bent her faead. " I have been afraid, once or 
twice," sbe said. 

" So you send me away í That seems to me núther 
very brave ñor very wise. Will tbere be less danger at 
Kelstein i " 

Her mother started. " Does ke know of your going f 
You don't tell me he means to visit you tbere ? " 

" Forgive me, dearest mother, but your first question 

is a little foolish — eh 7 " Hetty laughed and quoted : 

" But if she whom Love doth boaour 

Be conceal'd froni the day — 

Set a thousand guarda upon her, 

Love will find ont the way." 

Sbe put up her chin deñaatly. 

" I wish, cbild, you would tell me if — if tbis is much 
to you," said Mrs. Wesley wistfuUy, with a sudden crav- 
ing to put her arms around her daughter and have ber 
confidence. 

Hetty besitated for a fatal moment, then laughed 
again. " I am not a cbild predsely ; and we read ene 
another, dear, much better than we allow. Your second 
question you have no right to ask. You are sendíng me 
away — " 
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" No right, Hetty ? " 

"You are sending me away," Hetty repeated, and 
seemed to be consideríng. After a pause she added 
slowly : " You others are all under papa's thumb, and 
you luake me a coward. But I will promíse you this " — 
bere her words began to drag — " and to strengtben me 
no less than to ease your fears, I promise it, motber. If 
the worst come to tbe worst, ít shall not be at Kelstein 
that I cboose it, but here among you all. I think you 
will gain little by sending me to Kelstein, motber : but 
you need not be afraid for me there." 

" You speak in enigmas." 

" And my tone, you would say, ís something too theat- 
rical for your taste ? Well, well, dear motber, 'tis tbe 
privilege of a bouse with a doom upon it to talk tragedy ; 
for, you know, MoIIy declares we bave a doom upon us, 
thougb we cannot agree vhat 'tis. I upbold it to be debt, 
or papa's tantrums, or perbaps Oíd JefFrey ; > but sbe will 
have it to be something deeper, and that one day we sball 
awake and see that it includes all three." 

" It appears to be my doom," said Mrs. Wesley, her 
face relaxing, " to listen to a deal of nonsense f rom my 
daugbters." 

" And who's to blame, dear ? You chose to marry at 
twenty, and here you have a daughter unmarried at 
seven and twenty. Now I respect and love you, as you 
well know : but every now and then reason steps in and 
proves to me that I am seven years your sénior — which 
is absurd, and tbe absurder for the grave wisc face you 
1 The Wedey dioit 
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put upon it So come along, sweet-and-twenty, and belp 
me pack my buskins." Hetty led the way upstairs hxim- 
ming an air which (though her mother did not recognize 
it) was Purcell's setting of a song in " Twelfth Night " : 

" Joumeya end in lovera meetiiig, 
Every moe man'i son doth know." 



VII 

ON the day fixed, and at nine in tbe moming, Dick 
Ellison, who had proraised to drive Hetty over to 
Kelstein, arríved with bis gig. Sukey accompaníed him, 
to join in the fareweils and spend a few hours at the 
parsonage pending his retum. 

Now these visits of Sukey's were a tríal to her no less 
than to her mother and sisters. She knew that they de- 
tested her hushand, and (what was worse) she had enough 
of the Wesley in her to perceive why and how : never- 
theless, being a Wesley, she kept a steady face oa her 
pain. Stung at times to echo Dick's sentiments and 
opinions, as it were in self-defence, she tried to sof ten 
them down and preseot them in a form at least tolerable 
to her family. It was heroic, but uncomfortable ; and 
they set aside the best parlonr for it. 

Sukey would have preferred the kitchen. In person 
she was short and plump, and her face expressed a de- 
sire to be cheerful. She had little or none of that grace 
by which her sisters walked in the commonest cotton 
frocks as queens. In childhood she had been noted for 
her déskabille, and now obediently flaunted her hus- 
band's taste in bonnets. 

Her headdress to-day had a dreadful coquettisbness. 
Dick had found it at Lincoln and called on the company 

T 6s 
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to admire. It consisted of three large mock water-lilies 
on a little mat of muslin, and was perched on ber píled 
bair so higb aloft that their gaze, as they scanned it, 
seemed to pass far over her head. She longed to tear 
it down, cast it on the floor, and be the Sukey tbey 
kaew. 

Tbe píate of cake and biscuits on tbe table gave the 
parlour a last funereal toucb. Dick was boisterously 
talkative. Tbe otbers scarcely spoke. At lengtb Hetty, 
wbo bad been struggling to swallow a biscuit, and well- 
nigb cboking over it, rose abruptly, kissed her motber, 
aod went straigbt to ber father's rootn. 

He sat at bis writing-table, busy as usual with his 
commentary upon tbe Book of Job. At anotber table 
by tbe window Johnny Whitelamb bent over a map, 
with his back to the ligbt. He glanced up as she 
entered : sbe could not well read his eyes for tbe shadow, 
and perhaps for some dimness ín her own : but be rose, 
gatbered his papers togetber, aad slipped from tbe 
room. 

" Papa, Dick EUison is in the parlour." 

" So my ears inform me." 

" He wisbes to see you." 

"Then you may take bim my compliments and assure 
him that he will not." 

" But, papa, tbe gig is at the door. I bave come to 
say good-by." 

" Ab, in that case I will step out to the door and see 
you ofF ; but I will not be button-boled by Dick Elhson." 
He rose and stood eying her, pincbing bis chin between 
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thumb and foreñnger. "You have sotnething to say to 
me, I suspect." 

" I am going to Kelstein," Hetty began firmly. " I 
would like tx> obey you there, sir, as the others do at 
home. I do not mean outwardly : but to f eel, while I 
am absent, that I am eaming — " She paused and cast 
about for a word. 

"You will be earning, of course. There is always 
satisfaction in that." 

" I am not thinking of money." 

" Of my approval, then ? Your employer, Mr. Grant- 
ham, is an honest gentleman : I shall trust bis report of 
you." 

" Papa, I carne to beg you for more than that Will 
you not let me f eel that I am eaming sometbing more ? 
— that if, as time goes on, my conduct pleases you, you 
will be more disposed to consider — to grant me — " 

" Mehetabel ! " 

" I love him, papa ! I cannot help it. Sir — I " 

She put out both hands to him, her eyes welling. But 
he had tumed sharply away from her cry, and strode 
across the room in his initation. Her hands fell, and 
one caught at the edge of the table for support while 
she leaned, bowing her head. 

He carne abruptly back. " Are you aware, Meheta- 
bel, that you have proposed a bargain to me ? I do not 
bargain with my chjldren : I expect obedience. Ñor as 
a father am I obliged to give my reasons. But since 
you are leaving us, and I would not dismiss you harshly, 
let me say that I have studied this man for whom you 
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avow a fondness ; and apart from his calling — which I 
detest — I find bim vain, foppisb, insincere. He has 
livitas with Uviías : I believe his heart to be as shallow 
as his head. I know bim to be no fit mate for one of 
my daughters ; least of all for you who have gifts above 
your sisters — gifts which I have recognized and tried 
to improve. Child, summon your príde to you, aod let 
it Help your obedience." He broke o£F and gazed out of 
window. " If," said he more softly, " our fate be not 
offered to us, we must make ít. If, while our true fate 
delays, there come to us unworthy phantoms simulating 
it, we should test them ; lest impatient we nin to em- 
brace vanity, and betray, not our hopcs alone, but the 
purpose God had in mind for us from the beginning." 

Hetty looked up. She might have thought that she 
was twenty-seven, and asked herself how long was it 
likely to be before a prínce came across those dreary 
fields to the thatched parsonage, seekiñg her. But her 
heart was f ull of the man she loved, and she thought 
only that her father díd him bitter injustice. 

She shivered and Ufted her face. " Good-by, papa," 
she said coldly. 

He kissed her on the cheek, and took a step to foUow 
her tú the door ; but thought better of it and retumed to 
the window. He heard the door cióse upon her, and 
five minutes later saw her whisked away in the gig by 
Dick EUison's side. 



VIII 

HE continued to stare out of window long after the 
gig had disappeared over the low horizon : a 
small, nervous, indomitable figure of a man cióse upon 
his sixty-second birthday, standing for a while with his 
back turned upoa his unwieldy manuscrípts and his jaw 
thnist forward obstínately as he surveyed the blank 
landscape. He had the scholar's stoop, but this thrust 
of the jaw was habitual and lifted his face at an angle 
which gave an "up-sighted" expression to his small eyes, 
set somewhat closely together above a long straight 
nose. Nose and eyes announced obstinacy, and the eyes, 
quick and fiery, wamed you that it was of the aggres- 
sive kind which not only holds to its purpose, but never 
ceases nagging until it be attained. In build be was 
lean and wíry : in caniage amazingly digniñed for one 
who (to be precise) stood but 5 f eet 5 J inches high. 

His father had been a non-juring clergyman, one of 
the many ejected from their livings on St. Bartholomew's 
Day, 1662 ; and he híraself had been educated as a Non- 
conformist at Mr. Morton's famous academy on Newing- 
ton Green, where Daniel Defoe had preceded him as a 
pupil, and where he had heard John Bunyan preach. At 
the conclusión of his training there he was pitched on to 
answer some pamphlets levelled against the Dissenters, 
69 
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and this set him on a course of reading which pro- 
duced aa effect he was far from intending : for instead o£ 
wnting the answer he determined to renounce Dissent 
and attach himself to the Established Church. He dweit 
at that time with his mother and an oíd aunt, themselves 
ardent Dissenters, to whom he could not tell his design. 
So he aróse before daybreak one moming, tramped sixty 
miles to Oxford, and entered himself at Exeter College 
as a poor scbolar. This was in August, 1683. 

He took up his residence in Oxford with forty-five 
shillings in his pocket. He studied there five years, and 
duríng that time received frora hisfamily and fríends just 
ñve shillings ; obtained his Bachelor's degree, and de- 
parted sevenpounds and ñf teen shillings rícher than when 
he entered the University. The winter of 1683 was a 
hard beginning for a scholar too poor to buy f uel, the cold 
being so severe in the Thatnes valley that coaches plied 
as freely on the river from the Temple to Westminster as 
if they had gone upon the land. Yet " I tarried," he af ter- 
wards wrote, " in Exeter College, though I met with some 
hardships I had before been unacquainted with, tul I was 
of standing suSicient to take my Bachelor's degree; and 
not being able to subsist there afterwards, I came to 
London duríng the time of my Lord Bishop of London's 
suspensión by the High Commission, and was instituted 
into deacon's orders by my Lord Bishop of Rochester, 
at his palace at Bromley, August 7th, 1688." 

He had maintained himself by ¡nstructing wealthier 
undergraduates and writing their exercises for them (as 
a servitor he had to black their boots and run their 
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errands); also by scribbling for John Dunton, the famous 
London bookseller, whose a.cquaiiitaiice he had inade 
duríng hís last year at Mr. Morton's, With all this he 
found time and the will to be charitable, and had visited 
the poor creatures imprisoned in the Castle at Oxford — 
many for debt. He lived to take the measure of this 
kindness, and to see it repeated by his sons. 

" Maggots: or Poems on Several Subjects never before 
Handled" was no very marketable book of rhymes. Yet 
it served its purpose and helped him, through Dunton, 
to become acquainted with a few men of letters and 
leaming. He had something better, too, to cheer his 
start in London. Dunton in 1682 had married Elízabeth, 
one of the many daughters of Dr. Samuel Annesley, the 
famous Dissenter, then preaching at a Nonconformist 
church which he had opened in Littie St. Helen's, Bish- 
opsgate. Young Wesley, a student at Newington Green, 
had been present at the wedding, with a copy of verses 
in his pocket : and there, in a comer of the Doctor's 
gloomy house in Spital Yard, he carne on the Doctor's 
youngest daughter, a slight girl of fourteen, seated and 
watching the guests. 

She was but a child, and just then an unhappy one, 
though with no chüdish trouble. Minds ripened early in 
Annesley House, where scholars and divines resorted to 
discuss the battle raging between Church and Dissent. 
Susanna Annesley had listened and brooded upon what 
she heard ; and now her convictions troubled her, for she 
saw, or thought she saw, the Church to be ín the right, 
and herself an alien in her father's house, secretly re- 
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bellious against those she loved and preparíng to disap- 
poínt thera cnielly. She knew her father's beliefs to be 
as strong and deep as they werc temperately expressed. 

So it happened that Samuel Wesiey, halting awk- 
wardly (as a hobbledehoy wiU) before this slip of a girl 
and stammering some words meant to comfort her for 
losing her sister, presently found himself answerÍDg 
strange questions, staríng into young eyes which had 
somehow surprísed bis own doubts of Dissent, and 
beyond them into a mind which had come to its own 
decisión and quietly, firmly, invited him to follow. It 
startied him so that love dawned at the same moment 
with a lesser shock. He seated himself on the window 
cushion beside her, and af ter this they talked a very little, 
but watched the guests, feeling Hke two conspirators in 
the crowd, feeling also that the world was suddenly 
changed for them both. 

And thus it carne about that Samuel Wesley dropped 
bis pen, packed bis books, and tramped ofí to Oxford. 
He was back again now, after five years, with bis de- 
gree, but no money as yet to marry on. He started with 
a curacy at ;£28 a year; was appointed chaplain on 
board a man-of-war, when bis income rose to ¿"¡o ; and 
began aa epic poem on the Life of Christ, scnbbling 
(since he had leisure) at the rate of two hundred couplets 
a day ; but soon returaed to London, where he obtained 
a second curacy and ¿%q a year. His pen eamed him 
another £,%Q, and od this he decided to marry. 

Between him and Susanna Annesley there had been 
little talk of love, but do doubt at all. She was now cióse 
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upon twenty, and ready to many bim when he named 
the day. So niamed they were in i68g. Less than ayear 
later their iirst child, Samuel, was bom In their London 
lodgings, and soon after carne an o£Fer from the Marquis 
o£ Normanby of the living of South Ormsby in Lincoln- 
shire. To South Ormsby accordingly they joumeyed on 
Midsummer Day, 1690, and there resíded until the spríng 
of 1697 in a vicarage little better than a mud-buüt hut 
There Mrs. Wesley bare Emilia, Susannah, and MoUy, 
besides other cbildren who died in infancy, and there the 
Rector put forth his " Life of our Blessed Lord and 
Saviour Jesús ChrisL A heroic poem in ten books," be- 
sides such trifles as "The Young Student's Library ; con- 
taining Extracts and Abridgments of the most Valuable 
Books printed in England and in the Foreíga Joumals 
from the year '6$ to this time. To whicfa is added A 
New Essay upon all sorts of Leaming." 

Cióse by the parish church stoo<} the Hall, the great 
house of the Lord Marquis of Normanby who in 1694 
made Mr. Wesley his domestíc chaplain. The Marquis 
was a rake, and he and his mistresses gave the poor 
clergyman many searchings of heart. There was one 
who took a fancy to Mrs. Wesley and would be intí- 
mate with her. Corning home one day and ñnding this 
visitor seated with his wif e, Mr. Wesley went up to her, 
took her by the hand and very fairly handed her out. 
It cost him bis living : but the Marquis, being what is 
called a good fellow in the main, bore him no grudge ; 
nay, rather liked his spirit, and afterwards showed him- 
self a good fríend to the amount of twenty guineas, to 
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which the Marchioness (but this is more explicable) 
added five from her owa purse. 

By good íortune the living oí Epworth fell vacant 
just then, and in accordance with some wish or prom- 
ise of the late Queen Mary, to whom he had dedicated 
bis " Life of Christ," Mr. Wesley was presented to it, 
a decent preferment, worth about ;£200 a year in the 
currency of those tímes. But by this time bis family 
was large ; he was in debt ; the fees to be paid before 
taking up the Uving ate f urther into his credit ; a larger 
house had to be maintained, with three acres of garden 
and farm-buildings ; and his new panshioners hated his 
politics and made life as miserable for him as they 
could. They were savage fighters, but they found 
their match. In 1702 they set fire secretly to the par- 
sonage-house, and bumed down two-thirds of it In 
the winter of 1704 they destroyed a great parí of 
his crop of fiax. This was the year of Blenheim, and 
upon news of the victory Mr. Wesley sat down to com- 
memorate it in heroic verse. The poem (published in 
the early days of 1705), if inferior to Mr. Addison's on 
the same occasion, ran to five hundred and ninety-four 
lines, and contained compliments enough to please the 
great Duke of Marlborough, who sent for its author, re- 
warded him with the chaplaincy of Colonel Lepelle's 
regiment, and promised him a prebend's stalL The Dis- 
setiters, who (with some excuse, perhaps) looked upon 
Mr, Wesley as that worst of foes, a deserter from their 
own ranks, using their inñuence in Parliament and at 
Court, had him deprived of bis regiment and denied the 
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stalL In April Queen Anne dissolved Farliament, and 
in May tbe late Tory members for the county of Lincoln, 
Sir John Thorold and the Dymoke who then held — 
as bis descendant holds to-day — the dignity of Royal 
Champion, fought and lost an election with the Whig 
candidates, Colonel Whichcott and Mr. Albert Bertie. 
The Dissenters of courge supported these ; and Mr. 
Wesley, scomíng insults and worse, the impopular side : 
with what results we may read in these extracts from 
letters to the Archbisbop of York. 

" Epworth, June 7th, 1705. 

" I weat to Uncoln on Tueadaj night, May atjth, and tbe election 
b^an on Wednesday, 3oih. A great part of the night our Isle 
people kept drumming, shouting, and firíng of pistola and gUDS 
nnder tbe window wbere my wife lay, who had been brought to bed 
not tbree weeks. I had put the cbild to aurse over against my own 
house ; the noise kept his uurse waking tilj one or two in the morn- 
ing. Then they leñ off, and the nurse being beavy with sleep, over- 
laid the cbild. She vaked, and fiading it dead, ran over with it to 
my house almost distracted, and calling my servanta, threw it into 
thnr arms. Tbey, as wise as sbe, ran up irítb it to my wife, and, 
iMÍbre sbe was well awaice, threw ít cold and dead into heis. She 
oomposed heiself as well as she could, and tbat day got it buiied. 

"Adergyman met me in the castle yard and told me to with- 
draw, fbi the Isle men intended me a mischief. Another told me he 
faad heard near twenty of tbem say, 'if they got me in the castle 
yard, they «ould aqueeze my guts out.' My servant had the same 
advice. I went by Gainsbro', and God preserved me. 

" When they knew I was got home, they sent the dmm and mob, 
with guns, etc., as usual, to compliment me till after midnight. One 
of them, passing by on Frtday evening and seeing my children in 
the yard, críed out, 'O ye devils! We wül come and tum ye all 
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t out of doors a-b«gging shortly.' God coavert them, and foigive 
theml 

" All this, thank God, does not ia the least sink my wife's apiñts. 
For my own, I feel them disturbed uta dísordered. . . ." 

The rebuilding of the parsonage and some unhappy 

essays in farming his glebe had nm the Rector still far- 

ther in debt : and now, not satisfied with winning the 

election, his enemies struck at him privily. His next 

letter is dated not three weeks later from the debtor's 

ward in Lincotn. „ , . 

" Lincoln Caatle, June ajuí, 1705. 

"My Lord, — Now I am at reat, for I am come to the haveo 

where 1 have long expected to be. On Fiiday Ust (Juoe ijrd), 

when I had been, in christeoing a child, at Epworth, I was airested 

in my churchyard by one who had been my servant, and gathered 

my tithe last year, at the suit of one of Mr, Whíchcott's relalioas and 

zealous frienda (Mr. Pioder) according to their promise when they 

were in the Isle before the election, The sum was not thirty 

pounds, but ít was as good as five hundred. Now they knew the 

buming of my flax, my London journey, and their throwing me out 

of mj regiment had both suok my credit and exhansted my money. 

My advereary was sent to when I was on the road, to meet me, that 

I might make some proposals to him. But aU his answer was that 

' I mu9t immediately pay the whole sum, or go to priíon.' Thither 

I went, with no great concern to myself: and find much more 

civility and satisfoction here than tti óreviius gayris of my own 

Epworth. I thank God, my wife was pretty weU recovered and 

churched some days before I was taken trom her ; and hope she'll be 

able to look to my family, if they don't tum them out of doors as 

they have often threatened to do. One of my biggest concems was 

my being forced to leave my poor lambs in the midat of so many 

wolves. But the great Shepherd is able to provide for them and to 

preserve them. My wife bears it with that courage which becomes 

her, and which 1 expected from her. 
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"I dont despair of doing some good here (aod so I sfaa'n't quite - 
lose the eud of living), and it may be, do more Id thb new parísh 
thao íd my oíd one : fbr I have Icave to read prayers every morniDg 
and afternoon here in the prison, and to preach once a Sunday, 
which I choose to do iu the afternoon when there is no sermón at 
the minster. And I'm getting acquainted wjth my brother jaíl-birds 
as íast as I can ; and shall write to London nert post, to the Society 
foT propagating Chrístian Knowledge, who, I hope, will send me 
some books to distribute among them. . . ." 

The next letter, dated from prison on September I2th, 
proves that he had reasons only too good to be fearful. 

" The other matter is conceraing the stabbing of my cows íd the 
night since I carne hither, but a few weeks ago ; and endeavouríng 
thereby to starve my forlorn family in my absence ; my cows being 
all dríed by it, which was their chief subsistence ; though I hope 
they had not the power to kill any of them outright. . . . 

"The same night the iroa latch of my door was twined ofT, and 
the wood hacked in order to shoot back the lock, which nobody 
will think was with an intention to rob my &mily. My house-dog, 
who made a huge noise within doors, was suffidently punished for 
his want of politics and moderalion, for the nezt day but one his leg 
was almost chopped aff by an unknown hand. 'lis not every one 
conld bear these things ; but, I bless God, my wife is less concerned 
with suSeríng them than I am in the wntin^ or than t believe your 
Grace will be in reading them. . . . Oh, my lord ! I once more 
repeat it, that I shall some time have a more equal Judge than any 
in this world. 

"Most of my fiiends advise me to Icave Epworth, if e'er I shonld 
get from henee. I confess 1 am not of ' that mind, because t may 
yet do good there ; and 'tis like a coward to desert my post because 
the enemy fire thick upon me. They have only wounded me yet, 
and, I believe, cax^t kill me. I hope to be home by Xmaas. God 
help my poor family! . . ■" 
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By the end of the year (the Archbishop and other 
friends assisting) a good part of bis debts had beea paid 
and Mr. Wesley was at borne again. From Epworth he 
refused to budge ; and there, f or three years and more, 
the rage of his enemies slumbered and his aftaks grew 
easier. John (if we do not count the poor infant over- 
laid) had been tbe last child bom before bis imprison- 
ment Now arrived Patty, in the autumn of 1706, and 
Charles, in December, 1 707. A tbird was expected, and 
shortly, when in the night of February gth, 1709, the 
parsonage took fire again and bumed to the groimd in 
fifteen minutes. 

"On Wcdnesday lasl, at half an hour after eleven at night, in a 
quarter of an hour'a time or less, my house at Epworth was bumed 
dona to the ground — I hope by accident ; but God knows all. We 
had beca brewing, but had done all ; every apark of fire queiiche¿ 
before five o'dock that evening — at least sbc hours before the house 
was on ñre. Perhaps the chimney above might take fire (though it 
had been swept not long since) and break through into the thatch. 
Yet it b strange I should neither see ñor smell anything of i^ having 
been in my study in that part of the bouse till above half an hour 
after ten. Then I locked tbe doors of that part of the house where 
my wheat and other corn lay, and went to bed. 

«The servants had not been in bed a quarter of an hour when the 
fire began. My wife being near her time, and very weak, I lay in 
the next chamber. A little after eleven I heard ' Fire ! ' cried in the 
atreet, next to which I lay. If I had been in my own chamber, as 
usual, we had all been lost.' 1 threw myself oul of bed, got on my 
«aistcoat and n^tgown, and looked out of window ; saw the reflec- 

1 But Hetty, then aged eleven, wa« already noioing to warn him, She 
■lept in a little ganet-toom next to the conMJiunber, and had been 
swakened by a Inmp of the bnniing thatch Ming on the bed by her feet. 
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don of the flamc, but knew not vhere it was ; ran to my wífe''s cham- 
bei with one stocking on and my breeches io my haod ; would have 
t»oken open the door, whjch was bolted within, but could not. My 
two eldest diildren were with her.i Tbey rose, and ran towards the 
staircase, to i^se the rest of the house. There I saw it was my own 
house, all in a light blaze, and uothii^ but a door between the flame 
and the staircase. 

" I ran back to my wife, who by this time had got out of bed, 
naked, and opened the door. I bade her fly for her Ufe. We had 
alittle silver and some gold — about ^3o. She would have stayed 
fbr it, but I pushed her out ; got her and my two eldest chUdren 
downsturs (where two of the servants were now got), and asked for 
the keys. Tbey knew nothing of them. I ran upstairs and found 
them, carne down, and opened the street door. The thatch was 
Mita in all on fire. The north-east wind drove all the sheets of 
Same in my face, as if reverberated in a lamp. I got twice to the 
steps and was drove down again. I ran to the garden door and 
(^ned it. The fire there was more modérate. I bade them all 
foUow, but found only two with me, and the m^d with another^ in 
her arms that cannot go ; but all naked. J ran with them to an out- 
house in the garden, out of the reach of the ñames ; put the least in 
the other's lap ; * and not finding my wife follow me, ran back into 
the house to seek her, but could not find her. The servants and 
two of the children were got out at the window. In the kítchen I 
found my eldest daughter, naked, and asked her for her mother. 
She could not tell me where she was. I took her up and carríed 
her to the rest in the garden ; carne in the second time and ran up- 
stairs, the ñame breaking Ihrough the wall at the staircase ; thongbt 
all my children were safe, and hoped my wife was some way got 
out. I then remembered my books, and felt in my pocket for the 
key of the chamber which led to my study. 1 could not find the 
key, though 1 searched a second time. Had 1 opened that door, I 
must have períshed. 

I^ Emilia and Sukey : Sam was away at Weibninitet. 
> Cbailei. * Sukey and Patty. 
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" I ran down and went to my children io tbc garden, to help f hcm 
over the wall. When 1 was without, I heard ooe of my poor lamias, 
leñ stU) above-stairs, about six years oíd, cry out, dismally, ' Help 
me ! ' I ran in again, to go upstaira, but the staircase ñas aow all 
afire. I tried to forcé up through ít a second time, holding my 
breecbes over my bead, but the stream of 6te beat me down. 1 
tbougbt I bad done my duty; went out of tbe bouse to that part of 
my femily I had saved, in the garden, with the killing cry of my 
child in my ears. I made tfaem all knee! down, and we prayed to 
God to receive his aoul. 

" I tried to break down the pales, aod get my children over into 
the Street, but could not ; then went under the fíame and got them 
over the wall. Now 1 put on mj breecbes and le^ied after them. 
One of my maidservants that bad brought out the least child, got 
out mucb at tbe same time. She was saluted with a hearty cur» by 
one of tbe neigliboura, and told that we had lired the house ourselves, 
the second time, on purpose ! I ran about inquiring for my wife 
and other children; raet the chief man and chief constable of the 
town going from my house, not towarda it to help me. 1 took him 
by the hand and said, ' God's will be done I ' His answer was, ' Will 
you never have done your tríeles ? You fíred your bouse once 
before ; did you not get enougb by it then, that you have done Ít 
again f This was cold comfort. 1 said, 'God forgive you! I 
find you are chief man stUI.' But I bad a little better soon after, 
heaiing that my wife was saved ; and then I fell on mother eartli 
and blessed God. 

" I went to her. She was alive, and could just speak. She thought 
I had períshed, and so did all tbe rest, not having seen me ñor any 
share of eíght children for a quarter of an hour ; and by this tíme 
all the chambers and everything was consumed to ashes, for the tire 
was stronger than a furaace, the violent wind beating it down on the 
house. Sbe told me añerwards how she escapcd. When I went first 
to open tbe back-door, she endeavoured to forcé through tbe fire at 
the fore-door, but was stnick back twice to the ground. She thought 
to have died there, but prayed to Christ to help her. She found new 
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^t'^S*''t £0' "P aloDC 3Dd waded through two or three yards of 
bme, the fire on the ground bdng up to her knees. She had nothÍDg 
OD but her shoes and a wiapping-gown, and one coat oa her arm. 
Thb she wrapped about her breast, and got through safe ¡oto the 
jard, but no soul jet to help her. She uever looked up or spake tiQ 
I carne; onljrwhen they brought her last child to her, b^de them lay 
it on the bed. This was the lad whom I beard cry in the house, but 
God saved him almost by a miracle. He only was forgot by the 
servants, in the huny. He ran to the window towards the yard, 
stood upon a diair and cried fbr help. There were now a few people 
^thered, one of whom, who loves me, helped up auother to the 
«indow. The child seeing a man come into the window, was ñight- 
ened, and ran away to get to his mother's chamber. He could not 
opea the door, so ran back i^ain. The man was iallen down from 
the window, and all the bed and bangings in the room where he waa 
«ere blazing. They held up the man a second time, and poor 
Jiáij leaped into his arms and was saved. I could not belteve it 
till I had kissed him two or three times. My wife then saíd unto 
me, 'Are your books safé?' I told her it was not mucb, now she and 
all the rest were preserved. . . . 

"Mr. Sraith of Gainsborough, and others, have sent for some of 
my children. ... I want nothing, havicg above half my barley 
saved in my bams unthreshed. 1 had finished my alterations in the 
'Life of Christ ' a little while since, and transcribed three copies of 
it. But all is lost. God be praisedl 

"I hope my wife will recover, and not mjscarry, but God will give 
me my nineteenth child. She has burnt her lega, but they mend. 
When I carne to her, her lips were black. I did not know her. Some 
of the children are a little burnt, but not hurt or disfigured. I only 
gol a small blister ou ray hand. The neighbours send us clothes, 
for it is cold witbout them." 

The child (Kezzy) was bom and Itved. The Rectory 
was rebuilt within a year, at a cost of .£400. The day 
after the fire, as he groped among the ruins in the garden, 
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Mr, Wesley had picked up a tom leaf of his Polyglot 
Bible, on which these words alone were legible: Vade; 
vende omnia guot habes ; et attolle crucem, et sequere me. 
He had come to Epworth a poor man : and now, after 
fif teen years, he stood as poor as then ; poorer, perhaps. 
He had served his parishiooers only to eam their detesta- 
tion. But he stood unbeaten ¡ and as he stared out of 
his window there gripped him — not f or the first tíme — a 
ñerce ironical affection f or the hard landscape, the fields 
oí his striving, even the f olk who had proved such good 
haters. Tkoms also and tkistles shall it bñng fortk to 
tkee ; and tkou shalt eat tke herb of the field — ay, and 
leam to relish it as no other food. /« tke sweat of tky 
face shalt thou eat bread, tUl tkou retum unto theground. 
Ah, but to go and surrender that ground to others — 
there lay the sting ! With him, as with many another 
true man disappointed in his fate, hís hopes passed from 
himself to fasten the more eagerly on his sons. He 
wanted them to be great and eminent soldíers of Christ; 
and he divined already that, if for one above the others, 
this eminence was reserved for John. But he wanted also 
a son of his loins to succeed him at Epworth, to hold 
and improve what painful inches he had gained; and 
again he could only think of John. Could a man devote 
his life to this forsaken parish and yet be a light set on 
a hill for the world ? Had not his own life taught the 
folly of that hope í 

He sighed and tumed from the window. He had 
quite forgotten Hetty. 

He stepped to the door to summon Johnny White- 
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lamb : but the sound of voices drev him across the pas- 
sage to the best parlour, and there at the threshold bis 
eyes fell on Sukey's headdress. 

" Susannah I " 

" Yes, father." Sukey stepped f orward to be kissed. 

"Take off that — that thing!" 

" Yes, father." She untied the stríngs obediently. 

" If your husband chooses to dress and carry you about 
tbe country like a figure of fun I cannot prevent bim. 
But in my house remember that I am your father, and 
take my assurance that, although Jezebel tired her bead, 
she had tbe saving grace of not looking like a fool." 

Mr. Wesley tumed on bis beel and strode back to his 
books. 

" Why don't you stand up to bim ? " asked Mr. Dick 
Ellison suddenly, on the road to Kelsteín. 

" To father ? " Hetty carne out of her day-dreams 
witb a start. 

" Yes : you've been baving a tiff this moming, anyone 
can see. Young man is poison to him, bey ? Why don't 
you take a leaf out of my book ? ' Paternal autboríty ' — 
and a successor of the apostles into the bargain — that's 
his ground. Well, I don't allow him to take it. ' Beggars 
can't be choosers ' is mine, and I pin him to it. Oh, yes, 
/'« poison to him, but it does him good. ' That cock 
won't crow,' I say. He's garae enough on his own dung- 
hill, but a high-blooded lass like you ought to be his 
master by this time. Hint that you'll cut the painter, 
kick over the traces — you needn't do it, y' know. 
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Threaten you'U nin and join the stage — nothing un- 
likely in that — and, by George, it'd bnng him up with 
a round turn I Where's your invention ? " 

Hetty gazed at the horse's ears and considered. " It's 
easy for you, Dick, who have nothing in common with 
him, not even affection." 

" Oh, I like the oíd fellow well enough, £or all his airs 
with me," said Mr. Dick EUison graciousiy. 

" If they annoyed you more, you might understand 
him better — and me," replied Hetty. 

Silence f ell between them again and the gig bowled 
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THE frozen canal ran straight towards the sunset, 
into a flooded country where only a Une of pollard 
wíllows, with here and there an alder, marked the course 
of its left bank. But where Hetty waited the banks were 
higher, and the red ball on the horizon sent a level shaft 
down the lañe between them. 

Sbe was alone. Indeed the only líving creature within 
sight was a red-breast, hunched into a ball and watching 
her from a wintry willow bough ; the only moving object 
a windmill half a mile away across the level, turning 
its sails against the steel-gray sky — so listlessly, they 
seemed to be numbed, 

She bad strapped on a paír of skates — clumsy home- 
made things, and a birthday present from Johnny White- 
lamb, who had fashioned them with pains, the Epworth 
blacksmith helping. Hetty skated excellently well — in 
days, be it understood, before the cutting of figures had 
been advanced to an art with rules and text-books. But 
as the poise and balanced Ímpetus came natural to her, 
so in idle moments and casually she had struck out figures 
of her own, and practised them now with the red-breast 
for spectator. She was happy — her bosom's lord sitting 
85 
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lightly on his throne — and all because of two letters sbe 
pulled from her pocket and re-read ín the pauses of ber 
skating. 

The first was from her motber at Wroote, and told her 
that to-day or to-morrow her father would be arriving at 
Kelstein wíth her sister Patty. Hetty had been expect- 
ing this for some weeks. At Christmas (it was now mid- 
January) the Granthams had written praising ber, and 
thÍ3 bad given Mr. Wesley the notioa of proffering yet 
another of his daughters. Two days after receiving the 
letter be bad ridden over to Kelstein with the proposaL 
Patty was the one chosen (Hetty could guess wby), and 
poor Patty knew nothing of it at the time : but Mrs. 
Grantham had accepted almost effusively, and she was to 
come. In wbat capacity ? Hetty wondered. She herself 
taught the children, and sbe could tbink of no other post 
in the bousebold not absolutely menial. Was it selñsb of 
ber to be so glad ? For one thing Patty had fewer whim- 
sies tban the rest of ber sisters and, likely enough, would 
accept ber lot as a matter of course. Sbe seldom wept 
or grumbled : indeed Hetty, before now, bad found her 
patience irrítating. But to have Patty's company now 
seemed tbe most delightful tbíng in the world ; to fling 
her arms around somebody who carne from borne ! 

Tbe most delightful ? Hetty tumed to tbe second 
letter — and with that looked up swiftly as her ear caught 
the ringing sound of skates, and a young man descended, 
as it were, out of the sun's disc and came flying down 
the long alley on its ray. She put out both hands. He 
swooped around ber in a long curve and caugbt tbem 
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and kissed her as he carne to a stanástill, panting, with 
a flush on each handsome cheek. 

" Hetty ! " 

No answer to this but a sound like a coo of rapture. 
He ís, as we should think, a personable young fellow, 
frank, and taking to the eye, though his eaay air of 
mastery provokes another look at Hetty, who is worth 
ten of him. But to her he is a young god above whotn 
the stars dance. Splendid creature though she be, she 
must comply vrith her sex which commands her to be 
passive, to be loved. With his artn about her she shuts 
her eyes and drinks delicious weakness ; with a sense 
of sinking through space supported by that arm — not 
wholly relying on him as yet, but holding her own 
strength in reserve, if he should fail her. 

"I have raced." 

She laughed. " I bargained for that We have so 
little time ! " 

*' How long í " 

*' Mrs. Grantham expects me back in an hour at latest 
Father and Patty will be arriving before supper, and 
there are the children to be put to bed." 

" Let US go up the canal, then. I have a surpríse for 
you." 

Tbey took hands — her both hands in his, their arms 
held crosswise to their bodies — and stnick out, stroke for 
stroke. By the third stroke tbey were swinging forward 
in perfect rhythm, each onrush held long and level on 
the outside edge and curving only as it slackened. The 
air began to sing by Hetty's temples ; her skates kept a 
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humtning tune with her lover's. The back of his hand 
rested wartn against her bosom. 

" You skate divinely." 

She scarcely heard. The woríd slipped past and bebind 
her with the racing trees : she was a bird mated and 
flying into the sunset. Ah, here was bliss ! A while ago 
she had been faínt with love, as though a cord were being 
tightened around her heart : it had been hard for her to 
speak, hard even to draw breath. Now her lungs opened, 
the cord snapped and broke with a sob ; and, as the sun's 
rim dipped, she flew faster, urgent to overtake and hold 
it there, to stay ita red glint between the reed-beds, its 
bloom of brown and purple on the withered grasses. The 
wind of her skirt caught up the dead leaves freshly 
scattered on the ice and swept them along with her, 
whirling, like a train of birds. But, race as she woutd, the 
sun sank and the shadow of the worid crept higher behind 
her shoulder. The last gleam died ; and, Hfting her eyes, 
Hetty saw over its grave, poised in a clear space o£ sky, 
the sickle moon. 

She tried to disengage her hand, to point to it : but as 
his eyes sought hers with a question, she let it lie and 
nodded upwards instead. He saw and understood, and 
with their faces raised to it they held on their flight in 
silence : for lovers may wish with the new moon, but the 
first to speak will have wíshed in vain. 

A tapping, as of someone hammering upen metal, 
sounded from a clump of willows ahead and upon their 
right. A woman's voice joined in scolding. Thts broke 
the spell ; and with a laugh they disengaged hands, 
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separated, and let tbeir speed bear them on side by side 
tiU it slackened and they ran to a halt beside tbe 
trees, 

A barge lay here, hopelessly frozen on its way up the 
canal. On its deck a woman, with arms akimbo, stood 
over a man seated and tinkering at a kettle. She nodded 
as they approached, 

" Sorry to keep you waíting, sir — you and the lady." 

Hetty looked at her lover. 

" It's all ríght," he explained : " only a surpríse of mine, 
which seems to have missed fire. I bad planned a small 
picnic here and this good woman was to have had a dísh 
of tea ready for you — " 

" How was I to know that man of mine had been fool 
enough to fill tbe kettle before tramping off to the Ring 
of Bells ? " the good woman broke in. " Lord knows 
'tisn' his way to be thoughtful, and when he tríes it 
there's always a breakage, When I'd melted the ice, 
the thing began to leak like a sieve ; and if this tínker 
fellow hadn't come along — by Providence, as you may 
cali it — though rd ha' been obliged to Providence for a 
quicker workman — " 

Hetty was not listening. Her eyes had caught the 
tinker's, and the warm blood had run back from her 
face : for he was the man wbo had startled the sisters 
on the knoll, that harvest evening. 

He nodded to hernow with an impudentgñn. "Good 
evening, missy. If I'd known the job was for Miss 
Wesley, I'd ha' put best speed into it : best work there 
is already." 
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" Hullo f Do ycm know this fellow t " her lover de- 
manded. 

" * Feliow ' — and a raoment back 'twas ' tinker' ! Well, 
well, a man raust look low and pick up what he can in 
these times, 'specially when his larger debtors be so back- 
ward — hey, misa ? Why, to be sure I know Míss Wesley : ■ 
a man don't forget a face líke hers in a huny. Glad to 
meet her, likewise, enjoyin' herself so free and easy. 
Shall I tell the oíd Rector, miss, next time I cali, how 
well you was lookin', and in what company?" 

Hetty saw her lover niffling and laid a 'aand on his 
arm. 

"Tuppence if you please, ma'am, and l'll be going. 
William Wright was never one to spoil sporí : but sorae 
has luck in this world and sotne hasn't, and ttiat's a fact." 
He grinned again as he pocketed the money. 

" If you don't take your impudent face out of this, l'll 
smash it for you," spoke up the young man hotly. 

The plumber's grin widened as, slinging his bag oi 
tools over his shoulder, he stepped on to the frozen tow- 
path. " Ah.you'reabniiser, Idaresay : for I've seen you 
outside the booth at Lincoln Fair, hail-fellow with the 
boxing-men on the platform. And a buck you was too, 
with a girl on each arm ; and might pass, that far from 
home, for one of the gentiy, the way you stood treat. 
But you're not : and if missy ain't more particular in her 
bucks, she'd do better with a respectable tradesman like 
me. As for smashing of faces, two can ptay at that 
game, belike: but WiUiam Wright chooses his time." 

He was lurching away with a guffaw ; for the tow-patb 
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here ran within two furlongs of the highroad, and a man 
upon skates cannot pursue across térra firma. 

But he had reckoned without Hetty, who had seated 
iifií-self on the cdge of the barge and who now shook 
her teet iree of Johnny Whitelamb's rough clamps, and, 
springi:>g from the deck to the tow-path, took him by 
the coliar as he turned. 

"Go ! " she críed, and \vith her open palm dealt him a 
stinging slap across the cheek. " Go I " 

The man put up his hand; fell back a moment with a 
dazed face, and then without a word ran for the highway, 
bis bag of tools rattiing behind him. 

Never was rout more ludicrously sudden. Even in 
her wrath Hetty looked at her lover and broke into a 
laugh. 

" Let me skate up the canal and head him ofí," said 
he, " Half a mile will give me lead enough to slip out 
of these things and collar him on the highway." 

" He is not worth it. Besides, he may not be going 
toiiTards Kelstein : in thia light we cannot see the road or 
nrhai direction he takes. Let him be, dear," Hetty per- 
suaded, as iTi« oíd woman called out from her cabin that 
the kettle boiled. " Our time is too predous." 

Then, while he yet fumed, she suddenly grew grave. 

"Was it truth be was telling ?" 

"Truth?" he '¿choed. 

" Yes : about Lincoln Fair ? " 

"Oh, the.hoxing-booth, you mean? Well, my dear, 
there war^^mething in it, to be sure. You wouldn't 
have me be a-roilksop, would you ? " 
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"Noo," she mused. "But I meant wbat he said 
about — about those womea. Was that true?" 

He was on the poínt of answering with a lie ; but 
while he hesitated sbe helped him by adding, " I am not 
a child, dear. I am twenty-seven, and older than you, 
Please be honest with me, always," 

He was young, but had an instinct for understanding 
women. He revised the first lie and rejected it for a 
more cunníng one. " It was before I met you," he said 
humbly. "He made the worst of it, oí course, but I 
had rather you knew the truth. You are angry ? " 

Hetty sighed. " I am sorry. It seems to make our 
— our love — different somehow." 

The bargewoman brought out their tea. She had 
heard nothing of the scrímmage on the bank, so swiftly 
had it happened and with so few words spoken. 

"HuIIoa — Í8 the tinker goneí And I'd cut off a 
cnist for him. Well, I can eat it myself, I suppose ; 
and after all he was low company for the likes of you, 
though any company comes well to folks that can't píck 
and choose." In the act oí setting herself on the cabin 
top she sat up stifRy and listened. 

"There's a horse opon the highroad," she announced. 

"A highwayman, perhaps, if all company's welcome 
to you." 

" He won't come this way," said the woman placidly. 
" I loves to lie cióse to the road like this and see the 
wagons and coaches rolling hy all day : for 'tis a dull 
life, always on the water. Now yon wouldn't believe 
what a pleasure it gives me, to have you two here a-lov- 
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eríng, ñor how many questions I'd put if you'd let me. 
Wheo is it to be, my dear?" — addressing Hetty — 
"but you won't answer me, I know. You're wishing 
me further, and go I will as soon as you've drunk your 
tay. Well, sir, I hope you'll take care o£ her : for the 
pretty she is, I could kiss her myself. May I ? " she 
asked suddenly, taking Hetty's empty cup ; and Hetty 
blushed and let her. "God send you children, you 
beauty ! " 

She paused with a cup in either hand, and in the act 
of squeezing herself backwards tbrough the small cabin- 
door. " La, the red you've gone ! I can see it with no 
more help thaa the bit of moon. 'Tis a terrible thíng 
to be chíldless, and for that you can take my word." 
WaggiDg her head she vanished. 

Left to themselves the two sat silent. The sound of 
the horse's hoofs díed away down the road towards Kel- 
stein. Had Hetty known, her father was the horseman, 
with Patty ríding pillion behind him. Over the frozen 
fioods came the note of a church clock, borne on the 
almost windless air. 

"Five o'clock?" Hetty sprang up. "Time to be 
going, and past." 

" You have not forgiven me," he murmured. 

" Indeed, yes." She was, after all, a girl of robust 
good sense, and could smile bravely as she put an illu- 
sion by. " To be loved is marvellous and seems to make 
all marvels possible : but I was wrong to expect — this 
one. And if, since knowing me — " 
I "You have taught me all better things." He knelt 
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on the ice at her feet and began to fasten her skates. 
" Let me stUl be your pupíl and look up to you, as I 
am looking now." 

"Ah!" she pressed her palms together, "but that b 
just what I need — to know that we are both betterfor 
loving. I want to be sure oí that, for it makes me brave 
wbea I think of father. While he forbids us, I cannot 
help doubting at times : and then I look into myself 
and see that all the worid is brighter, all the worid b 
better since I knew you, O my love, if we trust our 
love, and help one another — " Her rich voice tbrílled 
and broke as she leaned forward and laid a hand on bis 
forehead. 

" See me at your feet," be whispered, looking up into 
eyes divinely dewy. " I am yours to teach : teach m^ 
if you will, to be good." 

They rose to their feet togetber — be but an inch or 
so the taller — and for a moment, as be took her in bis 
arms, she held back, her palms against bis sboulders, 
her eyes [>assionately seeking the tnitb in bis. Then 
with a sob she kissed him and was gone. 

For a moraent she skated nervelessly, with hanging 
arm& But, watching, he saw her summon up her 
strengtb and shoot down the glimmeríng ice-way like 
a swallow let loóse from bis hand. So swift was ber 
flight that, all unknowing, she overtook and passed the 
travellers jogging parallel with her on the highroad; 
and had reached Kelstein and was putting her two small 
cbarges to bed, wben her father's knock sounded below 
stairs. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Grantham, tbough pompous, were a 
kindly pair : and Mrs. Grantham, entering the library 
where Mr. Wesley and his daughter awaíted her, and 
observing that the girl seemed frightened or depressed 
{she could not determine which) rang the bell at once 
and sent a maid upstairs for Hetty. 

Hetty entered with cheeks still glowing and eyes 
sparkling ; went at once to her father and kissed bim, 
and running, threw her anas around Fatty, who responded 
listlessly. 

" She needs Kelstein air," explained Mr. Wesley. " I 
protest it seems to agree with you, Mehetabel," 

" But tell me all the news, father," Hetty demanded, 
with an arm about her síster's waist and a glance at 
Mrs, Grantham, which asked pardon for her freedom. 

"Your siater shall tell it, my dear," answered that 
good woman, "while I am persuading your father to 
sup with US. I have given them a room together," she 
explained to Mr. Wesley. "I thought it would b« 
pleasanter for them." 

"You are kindness itself, madam." 

Hetty led the way upstairs. "It ís all strange at 
first, dear : I know the feeling. But see how cosy we 
shall be." She threw the door open, and showed a 
room far more comfortably furnished than any at Wroote 
or Epworth. The housemaid, who adorad Hetty, had 
even lit a fire in the grate, Two beds with white cover- 
iets, coarse but exquisitely clean, stood side by side — 
"Thougb we won't use them both. I must have you in 
my arms, and drink in every word you have to tell me 
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till you drop off to sleep in spite of me, and hoM you 
even then. Oh, Patty, it is good to have you here ! " 

But Patty, having untied the stríngs of her hat, tossed 
it on to the edge of her bed and collapsed heside iL 

" I wish I was dead ! " she announced. 



II 

JOHN ROMLEY was the cause of her exile. This 
young maa had been a pupil of the Rector's, and 
studied diviníty with him for a while before matrículat- 
ing at Lincoln CoUege, Oxford ; where in due course he 
took his degree, and whence he returned, in deacon's 
orders, to take charge of the endowed school at Epworth 
and to help in the spirítual work of the parish. Mr. 
Wesley's experience of curates had been far from 
happy,* but Romley promised to be the bright exception 

> Fot an iutance. — In the yeaii 1710-12, dniing long sbaences 
in LondoD to attend ConvctcaCion, he had lefl hii puish to the caie 
of m cunte ntuned Innun, the lom of «hose doctrine wu that men 
ihoold p>y their debti and dweil íd ChristíaD amitjr on ahort ciedit. 
The paríshionen grew weary and, on Mr. Westej'a leriiiting hii 
home duiing an Bdjonrmoent, complamed of this tcochiog al 
"baneru" He at once sent for the cunte ana desiied him to pre- 
pare ■ lermon npon the wotds, " Wlthont faith it is impoisible to 
idease God" (Heb. xL 6). Accoidii^y next Sonday the córate gave 
ont bit text and began : " Friendt, &ith ia a moit excellent virtae, and it 
{Kodacei other virtnes also. In particular it makes a man pay his 
debts": and 10 continned for abont ñfteen minute*. 

The Rector liad excellent reasonx for agreeing that thii lort of 
thing might be tedioua. But he departed for London again, baving 
taken no fhrther stcps to put an end lo it. M». Wesley, in self- 
defence, bad begun to hold a Sonday evening service in the rector? 
kitchen fot her children and servants, wben ihe read a sermón and 
talked freely and infommUy of the Christian life. The lervanti told 
their friends, who asked permission to attendi and to the congrega- 
H 97 
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in a long list of failures. (It was he who discovered 
and introduced Johnny Whitelamb to the household.) 
He was sociable ; had pleasant manners, a rotund figure 
not yet incUning to coarseness, a pink and wbite com- 
plexión, and a mellifluous tenor voice. To his voice, 
alas ! he owed most of his misfortunes in liíe. 

The Rector had no high opinión of his brains : but 
tolerated him, and at fírst looked on leniently enougb 
when he began to pay bis addresses to Patty. Indeed 
the cotirtship proceeded to the gentle envy of her sisters 
until one fatal night when Romley, in the rectory par- 
lour at Wroote, attuned his voice to sing the "Vicar oí 
Bray." In his study Mr. Wesley heard it. He, of all 
men, was no Vicar of Bray, albeit he had abjured Dis-, 
sent : but he felt his cloth insulted, and by this fnbble 
of his own order. It was treason in short, and he 
bounced into the parlour as Mr. Romley carolled : 

" When gradous Anoe became our Queen» 

The Church of England's glory, 
Another fece of things was seea, 

And I became a Tory ; 
Occasional Conformists base — " 

tion inciessed to two hundied Boali. Inmuí wu foriout ind mote 
ap to Londou th«t Mn. Weslejr wm tunüng the panonage ioCo a 
convenlicle. The Rector nrrote to hii trife desiriag bcc to give ova 
the meetings. She answered wilh a spicitcd defcnce, and concluded: 
" If, sñcr all thia, ;ou think fit to disaolve the asscmhly, do not teU 
me tbflt f ou lüsiri me to do it, fot that will not satisfj my conicience; 
bnt send me your posilive eomm/mds, va snch full and exprew teims u 
may abiolve me fi-oiii »11 guílt and pnnisbment for negiecting this oppoi- 
tnnity of doing gopd when you and I shall appeai before tfae gieat uid 
awful tribunal of oui Lord Jesm Cbriit." 
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There was a scene, and it ended in Romley beíng 
shown the door and Patty forbidden to have speech with 
him. Actually she had not set eyes on him since that 
night : but the Rector unaccountably omitted to forbid 
theír corresponding. Now Patty, the most literally 
tninded of her sex, had a niggling obstinacy in pursuit 
oí her ends. She would obey to a hair's breadth : but, 
nothing having been said about letters, letters passed. 
Piecing the truth together from her incoherent railings, 
Hetty learned that the Rector had happened upon a 
scrap of Romley's handwnting, had lost his temper 
fuñously, and given sentence of baníshment. 

Patty in love showed none of her sister's gloñous 
fervour : but stared obtusely, even sulkily, when Hetty 
hinted at her own secret and, pressing her waist, spoke 
of love with fearless elation, yet as of a sacred thing. 

" Oh, you're too poetical f or me ! " she intemipted. 

This was depressing. 

" And I wisb I was in my grave," added Patty, looking 
like a martyr in a wet blanket. 

Thinking to put spírít into her, Hetty became more 
ezpHcit and proved that love might find out a way 
between Epworth and Kel&tein — nay, even spoke of her 
own clandestine meeting that very aftemoon. Her 
cheeks glowed. Ñor for a minute did she observe that 
Patty, listless at the beginning of the tale, was staring 
at her with round eyes. 

"You mean to tell me that you meet him ! " 

" Why, of course I do." 

" But father forbade ít I " -^ g70 5(^ !^ 
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" To be sure he did." 

" Then all I can say is " — Patty rose to her feet in the 
strength o{ her disapproval — " that I cali it disgraceful, 
and I'm perfectly asharaed of you ! " 

" But, good Heavens I he forbade you to see Romley." 

" But not to write." 

" O-o ! " Hetty mused with her pretty mouth shaped 
to the letter. " And now, I suppose, he has forbidden 
that too ? " 

"Oí course he has." 

" And you are going to obey ? " 

"Of course I am." 

It was Hetty's tum to stare wide-eyed. "You are 
going to give Romley up ? " she asked very slowly. 

"Yes, yes, yes — and I wish I was in my grave 1" 
Patty coUapsed agaín dismally, but sat upríght after a 
moment. " As for your behaviour, 'tis positively wicked, 
and I think fatber ought to be told of it ! " 

Hetty put out both hands ; but instead of shaking her 
sister (as she was minded to do) she let the open palms 
fall gently upon her shoulders and looked her in the face. 

" Then I advise you not to tell him, dear. For in the 
first place it would do no good," 

" Do no good ? " 

" Well, then, it would make no difference." 

" You mean to — run away — with him ? " gasped Patty, 
her eyes involuntarily tuming towards the window, 

The glance set Hetty's laughter ríppling. " Pat — Pat I 
don't be a goose. I shall not run away with him from 
tbis bouse. I promised mother." 
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" You — promised — mother t " Patty was reduced to 
stammering echoes. 

" Dear me, yes. You must not suppose yourself the 
onlyone of herchildren she understands." Hetty, being 
human, could not forgo this little slap. " Now wash your 
face, like a good girl, and come down to supper : and 
afterwards you shall tell me all tbe aews of home. Tbere's 
one thing " — and she eyed Patty drolly — " I can trust 
you to be accurate." 

"Do you mean to tell me that you can look father in 
the face — " But here Patty broke ofF, at the Súund of 
hoofs on the gravel below. 

*' There will be no need," said Hetty quietly, " ií, as 
I think, he is mounting Bounce to ríde home." 

" Bounce ? How did you know that Bounce brought 
US?" — for Bounce was Mrs. Wesley's nag, and the 
Rector usually rodé an oíd gray named Mettle, but had 
takea of late to a ñlly of his own breeding. 

"I ought to remember Bounce's shufHe," answered 
Hetty. " Nay, I should have recognized it on the road 
two miles back if — if I hadn't been — " 

She carne to a full stop, in some confusión. Never- 
theless she was ríght ; and the girls arríved downstaírs 
to leam from Mrs. Grantham that their father had ríd- 
den ofif, declíning her offer of supper and scofHng at her 
fears of highwaymen. 

And the days went by. Hetty could not help telling 
herself that Patty was a disappointment. But she was 
saved from reflecting on it overmuch : for Mrs. Gran- 
tham (after forty years of comfort without one) had con- 
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ceived a desire to be waited on and have her hair dressed 
by a maid, and between Mrs. Grantham's inability to 
discover precisely what she wanted done by Patty, and 
Fatt/s unhandiness in doing it, and Mrs. Grantbam's 
anxiety to fill up Patty's time, and Patty's lack of inven- 
tiveness, the pair kept Hetty pretty constantly near her 
wit's end. 

Conceming her lover she atterapted do more confi- 
dences. But, alone, she pondered much on Patty's re- 
proof, which set her ai^ing out the whole case afresb. 
For, absurd tbough íts logic was, ít had touched her 
conscience. Was it conscíence (she asked herself) or 
but the o!d habit of trembling at her father's word, which 
kept her so uneasy in disobeying hitn ? 

She carne to no new conclusioa ¡ for a sense of injtis- 
tice gave a twist to her thinkíng from the start. All hts 
daughters held Mr. Wesley in awe : they never dreamed, 
for instance, of comparíng their lovers wíth him in r«- 
spect of dignity or greatness. They assumed that their 
brothers inheríted some portion of that greatness, but 
they required none in the men to whom they were ready 
to give their hands ; nay, perhaps uaconsciously, rejoiced 
in the lack of it, having lived with it at home and fouod 
it uncomfortable. 

They were proud of it, of course, and knew that they 
themselves had some touch of it, if but a lunar glow, 
They read the assurance in their mother's speech, in her 
looks ; and, moving among the Epworth folk as neigh- 
bours, yet apart, they had acquired a high pride of family 
which derived nothing from vulgar chatter about titled, 
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rich, and far-off relatives ; but, taking ancestry for 
granted, found sustenance enough in the daily life at the 
parsonage and the letters frora Westminster and Oxford. 
Aware of some worth in themselves, they saw themselves 
pinched of food, exiled from raany companions, shut out 
from social gatheríngs for want of pocket-money and de- 
cent attire, while amid all the muddle of bis affairs tbeir 
fatber could tramp for miles and pledge tbe last ounce 
of bis credit to scrape a few pounds for Jobn or Charles. 
They divined his purpose : but tbey felt tbe present 
injustice. 

They aever regarded bim as just. And this was 
mainly bis own fault, or at least tbe fault of his theory 
that women, especially daugbters, were not to be reasoned 
with but commanded. Hetty, for example, had an in- 
finite capacity for self-sacrifice. At an appeal from bim 
she would bave surrendered, not small vanities only, but 
desires more tban trivial, for tbe brothers wbom in her 
beart she loved to fondness. But the sacrifice was ever 
exacted, not left to ber good-nature ; tbe rigbt word 
never spoken. 

And now, under the same numbing deference, her 
mother had failed ber at a moment when all her beart 
cried out in ita need. Hetty loved her lover. Ferhaps, 
if allowed to fare abroad, consort with other girls, and 
leam, with responsibiüty, to choose better, she had 
never cbosen this man. She had chosen bim now. 
Poor Hetty! 

But that she did wrong to meet him secretly ber con- 
sdence accused her. She had beea trained religiously. 
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Had sbe no religión, thea, upon which to stay her sense 
of duty? 

Wbere a mother has failed, even tbe Bible may fail. 
Hetty read her Bible : but just because its austerer 
teacbiog had beea bound too barsbly upon her at borne, 
she turned by instinct to the gentler side which reveáis 
Christ's loving-kindness, His pity, His indulgence. AII 
generous naturas lean towards this side, and to their 
bonour, but at times also to their very great danger. 
For the austerity is meant for them who most need it 
Also the austere rules are more deñnite, which makes 
them a surer guide for the soul desiríng goodness, but 
passionately astray. It spums them, demanding loving- 
kindness ; and discovers too late that loving-kindness 
dictated them. 



TWO mornings after Patty's arrival, Hetty sat ¡n 
the schoolroom telling a Bible story to her pupils, 
George Grantham and small Rebecca ; the one aged 
eight, the other barely five. They were by no means 
clever childrcD ; but they knew a. good story when they 
heard one, and Hetty held them to the adventures of 
Joseph and his Brethren, although great masses of snow 
were sliding off the roof, and every now and then toppling 
down past the window with a rush — which every child 
knows to be fascinating. For the black frost had broken 
up at last in a twelve hours' downfall of snow, and this 
in tum had yielded to a soft southerly wind. The mom- 
ing sunshine poured in through the schoolroom window 
and took all colour out of the sea-coal íire. 

"One night Joseph drearaed a dream whích he told 
next moming to his brothers. And his dream was that 
they were all in the harvest-field, binding sheaves : and 
when Joseph had bound his sheaf, it stood upright, but 
the other sheaves around slid and fell flat, as if they were 
bowing on their faces before it. When he told this, it 
made his brothers angry, because it seemed to mean that 
he would be a greater man than any of them." 

" I don't wonder they were angry," broke in George, 
who was the Granthams' son and heir, and had a baby 
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brother of whom he tried hard not to be jealous. " Joseph 
wasn't the oldest, was he í " 

" No : he was tbe youngest of all, except Benjamín." 

" And even if he dreamed it, he needn't have goae 
about bragging. It was bad enough, bis having that coat 
of many colours, I say, Miss Wesley, — you're not a boy, 
of course, — but how would jrou feel if your father made 
eveiything of one of your brothers í " 

" I wonder if he dreamed it on a Fnday t " piped 
Rebecca. 

" Why, chitó ? " 

" Because Martha says " — Martha was the Gran- 
thams' cook — " that Friday's dream on Saturday t(dd 
is bound to come tnie before you are oíd." 

" We shall find out if it came true, Go on, Miss 
Wesley." 

" But if it was Friday's dream," Rebecca persisted, 
"and he wanted it to come true, he couldn't help tell- 
ing it." 

" Couldn't help being a sneak, I suppose you mean I " 

A sound outside the window cut short this argument ' 
All glanced up : but it came this time from uo avalanche 
of snow. Someone had planted a ladder against the 
house, and the top of the ladder was scraping against I 
the window-sill. | 

" Too short by six feet," Hetty heard a voíce say, and i 
held her breath. Tbe ladder was joggled a little and 
fixed again. Footsteps began to ascend it. A face and a 
pair of broad shoulders rose into sight over the síll. They I 
belonged to William Wright. 
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"I — I think, dears, we faad better fiod some other 

Hetty had sprung up and felt herself shaking from 
head to foot. For the moment he was not looking tn, but 
stood at the top of the ladder with hÍ3 head thrown 
back, craving for a view of tbe water-trough under the 
eaves. 

"About two feet to the ríght," he called to someone 
below. " No use shifting the ladder ; 'twon't reach. Stay 
a minute, though — I don't believe 'tis a leak at all. 
Here — " 

He felt the closed window with the palm of his hand, 
then peered through it into the room ; and his eyes and 
Hetty's met. 

"Well, I do declare! Good moming, míss: 'tis líke 
fate, the way I keep running across you. Now would yon 
be so kind as to lift the latch on your side and push the 
window gently ? The frame opens outwards and I want 
to steady myself by it." 

Sha obeyed, and was tuming haughtily to follow the 
diildren wben George, who loitered in the doorway watch- 
ing, called out ; 

"Js he comtng into the room, Mis» Wesley?" 

She glanced over her shoulder and halted. The man 
cleariy did not mean to enter, but had scrambled up 
to the sill, and balanced himself there grippíng the 
window-frame and leading outwards at an angle whích 
made Ijer giddy. Tbe sill was narrow, too, and sloping. 
She caught her breatb, not daríng to move. 

He seemed to hear ber, for he aoswered jocularly: 
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"'Tisto be hoped the hinges are strong — eh, missyí — 
or there's an end of William Wright." ! 

" Do, picase, be careful ! " 

" What's that to you ? You bate me bad enough. 
Look here — send tbe cbild out of the room and give me 
a push : a little one'd do, and you'll never get a better 
chance." 

Still she held her breath ; and be went on, gazing up- 
warda and apparently speakíng to the eaves. 

" Not worth it, I suppose you'll say ? — Don't you make 
too sure. Now i£ I can get my fingere over tbe launder, 
here — " He worked his way to the ríght, to the very 
edge of tbe sill, and reached sídeways and upwards, 
raising himself bigher and higber on tip-toe. Hetty 
heard a warning gninted frotn below. 

" No use," he announced. " I can't reach it by six 
incbes." 

" Wbat are you trying to do ? " Hetty asked in a low 
voice, witb a band over her heart. 

" Wby, tbere's a cboke bere — dead leaves or some- 
tbing — and the roof-water's runntng down tbe side o£ | 
the house," 

Sbe glanced huníedly about tbe room, stepped to the ' 
ñreplace and pícked up a poker — a small one with a 
crook at the end. " Will tbis belp ? " she asked, passíng 
it out. I 

" Eh ? tbe very thing I " He took it, and presently she i 
beard it scraping on the pipe in searcb of tbe obstruc- i 
tion. " Cleared it, by Jingo ! and that's famous." He | 
lowered bimself upon the ñat of bis broad soles. " Vou < 
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ought to ha' been a plumber's wife. My ! if I had a head- 
piece Hke that to thínk for rae — let alone to look at I " 

" Give me back the poker, please." 

" No tricks, now I " He handed it back, chuckled, and 
lowering himself back to the topraost ning of the ladder, 
stood in safety. " You're as white as a sheet. Was you 
scared I'd íall ? Lord, I like to see you look like that 1 
it a'most makes me want to do it again. Look herc — " 

"For pity's sake — " 

Was the man mad ? And how was it he held her lis- 
tentng to his intolerable talk ? He was actually scram- 
bling up to the sill again, but paused with his eyes on 
hers. "It hurts you? Very well, then, I won't: but I 
owe you something for that slap in the face, you know." 

" You deserved it ! " Hetty exclaimed, flushing as sbe 
recoiled from terror to unreasonable wrath, and at the 
same moraent hating herself for arguing with him. 

" Did I ? Well, I bear ye no malice- Go slow, and 
overlook offences — that's WDliam Wright's way, and I've 
no pride, so I gets it in the end. Now some men, after 
being treated like that, would have sat down and wrote 
a letter to your father about your goings on. I thought of 
it. Says I, ' It don't take more than a line from me, and 
the fat's in the fire." Mind, I don't say that I won't, but 
I ha'n't done it yet. And look here — I'm a joumeyraan, 
as you know, and on the tramp for jobs. I push on for 
Lincoln this afternoon ; and what I say to you before 
leaving is this — You're a lady, every inch. Don't you 
go and make yourself too cheap with that fella. He's a 
prctty man enough, but there ain't no honesty in him." 
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He was gone. Hetty drew a long breath. Then, 
having waited while the ladder too was withdrawn, she 
fetched back the children and set them before their 
copy-books. 

" Honesty is the bestpoticy " — She saw Master George 
fairty started on thís text, with his head on one side sné 
his tOQgue working in the comer o£ his mouth ; and 
drawing out paper and ink began to write a letter horae. 

" Dear Mother — " she wrote, glanced at George's 
copy-book, then at the window. Five minutes passed. 
She started and thrust pen and paper back into the 
drawer. Fatty must write. 



L Ftvm the Rev, Samuel WesUy to his son John, at 
Christ Churck, Oxford 

^Toote,/aMuary s, 1725. 

DEAR SON,— Your brother ' will receive £$ for you 
next Saturday, if Mr. S. is paid the ;£io he lent 
you ; if not, I must go to H. But I promíse you 1 shan't 
íorget that you are my son, if you do not that I am 
Your aSectionate father, 

Samuel Wesley. 

2. From the same to the samo 

Vlto<At,/aHuaryi6, 1725, 
Dear Son, — I am so well pleased with your decent be- 
haviour, or at least with your letters, that I hope I shall 
not have occasion to remember any more some things 
that are past ; and since you have now for some time bit 
upon the brídle, I'll take care hereafter to put a little 
honey upon ít as oft as I am able. But then it shall be 
of my own mero motu, as the last £¡% was ; for I will bear 
no rivals in my kingdom. 

^ Saimuel 'Wesley, Jan-, act«d u Jobn'i banker frotn bb eabance 
U the Chatterhouie until (it would seem) he took his degiee at 
Oiford. Jobn bad not avoided debts — the "thiDKi tbat are past" 
allodcd to in the next letter. In May of thii year (1715) Samnel 
preiented hit baluice4heet, and, a« will be seen, it gave the Rector 
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I did not f orget you with Dr. Morley,' but have moved 
that way aa much as possible ; though I must confess, 
hitherto, with no great prospect or hopes of success. As 
for what you meation of entering into Holy Orders, it is 
indeed a great work ; and I am pleased to find you thínk 
it so, as well as that you do not admire a callow clergy- 
man any more than I do. 

Ana Qow the providence of God (I hope it was) has 
engaged me in such a work wherein you may be very 
assistant to me, I trust promote His glory and at the same 
time notably forward your own studies ; for I have some 
time since designed an editioo of the Holy Bible, in 
octavo, in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Septuagint, and Vulgar 
Latin, and have made some progress üi it : the whole 
scheme whereof I have not tirae at present to give you, of 
which scarce any soul yet knows except your brother Sam. 

What I desirc of you in this article is, firstly, that 
you would immediately fall to work, read díligently 
the Hebrew text in the Polyglot, and coUate it exactly 
with the Vulgar Latin, which is in the second column, 
writing down all (even the least) varíations or differences 
between them. To these I would have you add the 
Samaritan text in the last column but one, which is the 
very same with the Hebrew, except in some very few 
places, only difiEering in the Samaritan character (I think 
the true oíd Hebrew), the alphabet whereof you may leam 

' Dr. Morley was Rector of Lincoln College, Oxfoid, where alrea^f 
Jobo hftd hopea of a fellowship. The connection between that College 
and its county was cióse in those days : and tbe Doctor held tbe core 
tito o( Scotton, Dcar Gainsboiougb. 
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in a day's time, either from the Prolegomena in Walton's 
Polyglot, or from his grammar. In a tweivemonth's time, 
sticking cióse to ít in the forenoons, you will get twice 
through the Pentateuch ; for I have done Ít four times the 
last year, and am going over ít the fifth, coUating the 
Hebrew and two Greek, the Alexandrían and the Vatican, 
with what I can get of Symmachus and Theodotian, etc. 
Ñor shall you lose your reward íor ít, either in this or the 
other world. 

In the afternoon read what you will, and be sure to 
walk an hour, if f air, in the ñelds. Get Thirlby's Chryso- 
stom De Sacerdotio ; master it — digest it. I like your 
verses on Fsalm Ixxxv., and would not have you bury 
your talent. AU are well and send duties. 

Work and write while you can, You see Time has 
shaken me by the hand, and Death is but a Uttle behind 
him. My eyes and heart are now almost all I have left ; 
and bless God for them. I am not for your going over- 
hastily ínto Orders. When I am for your taking them, 
you shall know it. 

Your aSectionate father, 

Sam. Wesley. 

3. From Mrs. Wesley ío ker son John 

February i^th, 1725. 
Dbar Jackey, — I was much pleased with your letter to 
your father about taking Orders, and like the proposal 
well ; but ít is an unhappiness almost peculiar to our 
family tbat your father and I seldom thínk alike. I ap- 
prove the dísposítioa of your mind and thínk the sooner 
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you are a deacon the better, because it may be an iaduce- 
ment to greater applicatíon in the study of practica! 
dívinity, whicb I humbly conceive is the best study for 
candídates for Orders. Mr. Wesley differs from me, and 
would engage you (I believe) in cntícal leaming ; whicb, 
though accidentally of use, is ia no wise preferable to the 
other. I date advise nothing : God Almighty direct aod 
blesB you I I long to see you. We hear nothing of Hetty, 
which gives us some uneasiness. We have all writ, but 
can get no answer. I wish all be well. Adieu. 

SUSANNAH WeSLBV. 
4. From the Rev. Samuel Wesley to kis son John 
Wroote, March 13, 1724-5. 
Dear Son, — I have both yours, and have changed my 
mind since my last. I now incline to your going this 
summer into Orders. But in the ñrst place, if you love 
yourself or me, pray heartily. I wlll struggle hard but 
I will get money for your Orders, and somethlng more. 
Mr. Downes has spoken to Mr. Morley about you, who 
says he will inquire of your character. 

" Trust in the Lord, and do good, and verily thou shalt 
be fed," This, with blessing, from your loving father, 
Samuel Wesley. 

5. From Emilia Wesley to her brotherjohn 

Wroote, April ph, 1725. 
Dear Brother, — Yours of March /th I received, and 
thank you for your care in despatching so speedily the 
business I deaircd you to do. It is the last of that kind 
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I shall trouble you with. No more shall I write or receíve 
letters to and from that person. But lest you should ran 
into a mistake and think we have quarrelled, I assure you 
weare perfect fríends; we think, wisb, and judge alike, 
but what avails it? We areboth miserable. He has Dot 
differed with my mother, but she loves him not, because 
sha esteems him the unlucky cause of a deep melan- 
choly in a be!oved child. For his own sake it is tbat 
I cease writing, because it is now his iaterest to for- 
get me. 

Whether you will be engaged before thirty or not, I 
cannot determine ; but if my advice be worth listening 
to, never engage your afíectiotis before your worldly 
affairs are in such a position that you may marry very 
soon. The contrary practice has preved verypernicious 
in our family; and were I to Uve my time over agaín, 
and had the same experience as I have now, were it for 
the best man in Eugland, I would not wait one year. I 
know you are a young man, encompassed with difiScul- 
ties, that has passed through many hardships already, 
and probably must through many more before you are 
easy in the world; but, believe me, if ever you come to 
suffer the torment of a hopeless love, all other afflictions 
will seem small in comparison of it. And that you may 
not think I speak at random, take some account of my 
past ufe, more than ever I spoke to anyone. 

After the fire, when I was seventeen years oíd, I waa 
left alone with my mother, and lived easy for one year, 
having most necessaries, though few diversions, and 
never going abroad, Yet after working all day I read 
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some pleasant book at night, and was contented enough; 
but after we were gotten into our bouse, and all the 
family were settled, in about a year's time I began to 
find out that we were ruined. Then carne on London 
journeys, Convocations of blessed memory, that for 
seven years my f ather was at London, and we at home 
in intolerable want and afflictíon. Then I leamt what it 
was to seek money for bread, seldom having any without 
such hardships in getting it that much abated the pleas- 
ure of it. Thus we went on, growing worse and worse ; 
all US children in scandalous want of necessaries for years 
together ; vast income, but no comfort or credit with it 
Then I went to London with design to get into some 
service, failed of that, and grew acquainted with Ley- 
boume, Ever after that I lived in cióse correspondence 
with him. When anythíng grieved me, he was my com 
forter; and what though our affairs grew no better, yet 
I was tolerably easy, thinking his love sufHcient recom- 
pense for the absence of all other worldly comforts. 
Then ill fate, in the shape of a near relatíon, laid the 
groundwork of my misery, and — joined with my mother's 
command and my own indiscretion — broke the corre- 
spondence between him and I [jíir]. 

That dismal winter I shall ever remember ; my mother 
was sick, confined even to her bed, my father in danger 
of arrests every day. I had a large family to keep, and 
a small sum to keep it on ; and yet in all this care the 
loss of Leyboume was heaviest For nearly half a year 
I never slept half a night, and now, provoked at aU my 
relations, resolved never to marry. Wishing to be out of 
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their sight, I began ñrst to think of going into the world. 
A vacancy happeníng m Lincoln boarding school, I went 
tbither; and though I had never so much as seen one 
before, I fell readíly into that way of Ufe; and I was so 
pleased to see myself in good clothes, with money in my 
pocket, and respected in a strange manner by everyone, 
that I seemed gotten into another world. 

Here I lived five years a,nd should have done longer, 
but the school broke up ; and my f ather having got 
Wroote living, my mother was eamest for my retum. I 
vas told what pleasant company was at Bawtry, Doncas- 
ter, etc., and that this addition to my father, with God's 
ordinary blessing, would make him a rich man in a few 
years. I carne home again, in an evil hour for me. I 
was well clothed, and, while I wanted nothing, was easy 
enough, But thls winter, when my own necessaries be- 
gan to decay and my money was most of it spent, I f ound 
what a condition I was in — every triSing want was either 
not supplied, or I had more trouble to procure it than it 
wasworth. 

I know not when we have had so good a year, both at 
Wroote and Epworth, as thís year ; but instead o£ saving 
anything to clothe my sister or myself, we are just where 
we were. A noble crop has almost all gone, beside Ep- 
worth living, to pay some part of those infinite debts my 
father has run into, which are so many (as I have lately 
found out) that were he to save ^£50 a year he would not 
be clear in the world this seven years. One thing I wam 
you of : let not my giving you this account be any hin- 
drance to your afifairs, If you want assistance in any 
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case, my father is as able to give it qow as aoy time tfaese 
last ten years ; ñor sball we be ever the poorer f or it 
We enjoy many comforts. We faave plenty of good 
meat and dnnk, f uel, ete. ; bave no duns, oor any of 
that tormentíng care to provide bread which we bad at 
Epworth. In sbort, could I lay asíde all tboughts of the 
future, and be content witb three tbings, moaey, liberty, 
and clothes, I might live very coraíortably. While my 
motber Uves I am inclined to stay witb her; she ís so 
very good to me, and has so little comfort in the world 
beside, that I think it barbarous to abandos her. As 
soon as she is in heaven, or perhaps sooner if I am quite 
tired out, I have f uily ñxed on a state of life ; a way in< 
deed that my parents may disapprove, but that I do not 
regard. And now 

*' Let Emma's hapless case be &lsely told 
By the rash young, or the ill-natured oíd." 

You, that know my hard fortmie, I hope will never 
hastily condemn me for anything I shall be driven to do 
by stress of fortune that is not directly sisfuL As for 
Hetty, we faave heard nothing of her these three months 
past Mr. Grantham, I hear, has behaved himself very 
boDOurably towards her, &uí íhere are more getUUme» 
besides him in tke world. 

I have quite tired you now. Pray be faithful to me. 
Let me have onc relation I can trust : never give any hint 
to anyone of aught I write to you : and continué to love 
Your unhappy but affectionate sister, 

Emilia Wesley. 
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6. Fram tke Rev. Samuel Weslty to his stmjofm 

Wroote, May 10, 1725. 
Dear Son, — Your brother Samuel with his wife and 
child are here. I did what I could that you might have 
been in Orders this Trinity ; but I doubt your brother's 
joumey hither has, for the present, disconcerted our 
plans, though you will have more time to prepare your- 
self for Ordination, which I pray God you may, as I am 
your loving father, Samuel Weslev. 

7. From Mrs. Wesley to ker son John 

Wroote, JutuSíM, 1725. 
Dear Son, — I have Kempis by me ; but have not read 
him lately. I canoot recollect the passages you mention ; 
but believing you do him justice, I do positively aver 
that he is extremely wrong in that impious, I waa about 
to say blasphemous, suggestion that God, by an irre- 
versible decree, has determined any man to be miserable, 
even In this world. His intentions, as Himself, are holy, 
just, and good ; and all the miseries incident to men here 
or hereafter spring from themselves. 

Your brother has brought us a heavy reckoning for 
you and Charles. God be merciful to us all! Dear Jack, 
I eamestly beseech Almighty God to bless you. Adieu. 
SusANNAH Wesley. 

8. From the Rev. Samuel Wesley to his son John 
Bawtry, Sepíember ist, 1725. 
Dear Son, — I carne hither to-day because I cannot 
be at rest till I make you easier. I could not possibly 
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manufacture any money for you here sooner than aext 
Saturday. On Monday I design to wait on Dr, Morley, 
and will try to prevail with your brother to retum you 
jQS with interest I will assist you in the charges £or 
Ordination, though I am just now struggling for life. 
This £& you may depend on the next week, or the week 
af ter. S. Wesley. 

9, Ffvm the same to the same 

Gainsborough, Sept. yth, 1725. 
Dear Son John, — With much ado, you see I am for 
once as good as my word. Carry Dr. Morley's note to 
the bursar. I hope to send you more, and, I believe, by 
the same baad. God fit you for your great work. Fast 
— watch — pray — endure — be happy; towards which 
you shall never want the ardent prayers of your 
affectionate father, S. Wesley. 

On Sunday, September igth, 1725, John Wesley, 
being twenty-two years oíd, was ordaíned deacon by 
Dr. John Potter, Bishop of Oxford, in Christ Church 
CathedraL 



/^F the letters received frora home by him during the 
^^ struggle to raise money for his Ordination fees, 
±e above are but extracta. Let us go back to the month 
of May, and to Kelstein. 

"Patty dear," asked Hetty one morning, "have you 
heard lately of John Romley ? " 

She was sitting up in bed with a letter in her hand. 
It had come yesterday ; and Patty, brushing her hair 
before the glass, guessed frora whom. She did not 
answer. 

" He is at Lincoln ; he has gone to try for the pre- 
centorship of the cathedral," Hetty announced. 

" You know perfectly well that we do not correspond. 
I have too much principie." 

" I know, dear," sighed Hetty, with her eyes fixed 
meditatively upon her sister's somewhat angular back. 
" I hope he is none the worse for it : for I have my 
reasons for wishing to think of him as a good man." 
Patty paused with bmsh in air, her eyes on Hetty's 
image in the glass ; but Hetty went on inconsequently : 
" But surely you get word of him, now and then, in those 
letters from home which you hide from me .' Patty, I 
am a stronger woman than you : and you may think your- 
self lucky I haven't put you through the door before this, 
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laid violent hands on the whole budget, and read them 
through at my leisure. You invite it, too, by locking 
them up ; which against a determined person would avail 
nothing and is therefore merely an insult, my dear." 

" You know perfectly well why I do not show you 
my letters. They are all crying out for news of you — 
motber, and Emmy and Molly ; even poor honest Nan 
breaks ofE writing about John Lambert and when the 
wedding is to be and what she is to wear, and begs to 
hear íf there be anything wrong. And all I can answer 
ia, that you are well, witb a line or two about the chil- 
dren. They must think me a fool, and it has kept me 
miserable ever since I came. But more I will not say. 
At least — " She seemed about to correct herself, but 
came to an abrupt halt and began brushing vigorously. 
Hetty could not see the ñush on her sallow face. 

" Dear oíd Molly I " Hetty murmured the ñame of 
her favourite sister. " But I could not write without 
tellÍDg her and ioading her poor conscience." 

" Much you think of conscience, with a letter from 
hlm in your hand at this minute I " 

" But I do think of conscience. And the best proof 
of it is, I am going home." 

" Going home I " Patty faced about now, and with a 
scared face. 

" Yes." Hetty put her feet out of bed and sat for a 
moment on the edge of it. " Mrs. Grantham paid me 
my wages yesterday, and now I have three pounds iu 
my pocket. I am going home — to tell them." 

"You mean to tell them I " 
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" Not a doubt of ít But why look as ü you had seen 
aghost?" 
" And what do you suppose will happen ? " 
" Mother and Molly lídll cry, and Emmy will make an 
oration which I shall intemipt, and Kezzy wül open her 
eyes at such a moaster, and father will want to horse- 
whip me, but restrain himself and tura me from the 
door. Or perhaps he will lock me up — oh, Patty, can- 
not you see that I'm weeping, not joking ? But it has 
to be done, and I am going to be brave and do it." 
"Very well, then. Now listen tome. — You cannot." 
«Cannot.' Why?" 

"There's no room, to begin with — not a bed ín the 
house. Sam and bis wife are there, and the child, on a 
visit." 

" Sam there ! And you never told me. — Oh, Pat, 
Pat, and I might have missed him I " She sprang up 
from the bed and began her dressing in a fever of baste. 
" But what will you do ? " 
"Go home and find Sam, of course." 
" I don't see how Sam can help you. He did not help 
Emmy mu-^h : and his wife will be there, remember." 

There was no love iost betweeen Sam's sisters and 
Sam's wife — a practícal little woman with a sharp 
tongue and a settled conviction that her husband's rela- 
tives were little better than lunatics. She understood 
the Rectory's strict rules of conduct as little as its feck- 
less poverty (for so she called it). That a household 
which held its head so high should be content with a 
parlour f urnished like a barn, sit down to meáis scarcely 
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better than the day-labourers' about them, and rest ig- 
nored by families of decent position in the Qeighbour- 
hood, puzzled and irritated her. " Better be paid his 
debts and fed his children," was her answer when Sam 
put in a word for hia fatber's spiritual ambitions. Her 
slight awe of the Wesleys' abilitíes — even she could not 
deny them brains — only drove her to intreuch herself 
more strongly behind her practical wisdom; and she 
never abandoned her position (which had saved her in 
a thousand domestic arguments) tbat her sisters-in-law 
had been trained as savages in the wilds. Sbe had a 
habit of addressing them as children : and her interfer- 
ence, some years before, between Emilia and young 
Leyboume, had been conducted by letter addressed to 
Mr, and Mrs. Wesley and without pretence of Consulting 
Emilía's feelings. 

Hetty pondered this for a moment, but without pause 
in her dressing. 

" Besides," urged Patty, " they may be gone by this 
time. Mother did not say how long the visit was to 
last ; only that Sam had brought his bilí for Jacky and 
Charles, and it is enormous. Father will be in the 
worst possible temper." 

"Of all the wet blankets — " began Hetty, but was inter- 
nipted by the rínging of a bell in the comer above her 
bed. It summoned her to run and dress Rebecca, who 
siept in a small room opening out of Mrs. Grantham's. 

Hetty departed in a whirl. Patty stood considering. 
" She never would ! 'Tis a mercy sometimes she doesn't 
mean all she says." 
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But this tíme Het^ meant precisely what she saíd. 
Haviag dressed Rebecca, she suddenly faced upon Mrs. 
Grantham, who stood watching her as she tumed back 
the bed-clothes to air and folded the child's nightdress. 

" With your ieave, madam, I wish to go home to-day." 

" Bless my soul ! " ejaculated Mrs, Grantham. " You 
must be road." 

"I know how singular you must think it: and indeed 
I am very sorry to put you out. Yet I have a particular 
reason for asking." 

" Quite impossihle, Miss Wesley." 

But, as Mr. Grantham had afterwards to tell her, a 
bouseholder has no means in f ree England of coercing a 
grovn woman determined to qult the shelter oí his roof 
and within an hour. The poor lady was nonplussed : 
she had not dreamed that liie's tranquil joumey lay 
exposed to a surpríse at once so simple and so discon- 
certing, and in her vexation she came near to hysterics. 

" What to make of your sister, I know not," she cried, 
twenty minutes later, seatmg herself to have her hair 
dressed by Patty, 

" Her temper was always a IJttle uncertain," said Patty 
sagely. " I thlnk father spoilt her by teaching her 
Greek and poetry and such thíngs." 

" Greek ! You don't tell me that Greek makes a 
person vant to walk out of a comfortable house at a 
moment's notice and Ieave my poor darlíngs on the 
stream I " 

" Oh, no," agreed Patty, " You will not aUow it, of 
course í " 
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" Perhaps you'll tell me how to prevent it ? In aU my 
Ufe I don't remember being so much annoyed." 

So Hetty had her way, packed a small bundle, and 
was ready at the gate for the passing of tbe carrier'svan 
which would set her down within a mile of home. She 
had acted on as impulse, unreasoning, but not to be 
resisted. She felt the crisis of her life approachmg and 
had urgent need, before it came on her, to make confes- 
sion and cleanse her soul, She knew she was hunying 
towards a tempest; but, whatever it might wreck, she 
panted for the clear sky beyond. In her fever the van 
seemed to crawl and the miles to drag themselves out 
interminably. . 

She was within a mile of her joumey's end when a 
horseman met and passed the van at a jog-trot Hetty 
glanced aiter him, wrenched open the door and sprang 
out upon the road with a cry — 

" Father I " 

Mr. Wesley heard her and tumed his head ; then 
reined up the filly and came slowly back. The van was 
at a standstill, the dríver craning his head and staring 
aft in wholly ludicrous bewilderment. 

"Dropped anything?" he asked, as Hetty tan to 
him. She thrust the fare into his hand without answer- 
ing and faced around again to meet her father. 

He came slowly, with set jaws. He offered no greeting, 

" I was expecting this," he said. " Indeed, I was rid* 
ing to Kelstein to fetch you home." 

" But — but why ? " she stammered. 

"Why?" A short savage laugh broke from him. 
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almost líke a dog's bark ; but he held his temper dovn. 
" Because I do not choose to have a decent household 
ínfected by a daughter of mine. Because, if sísters of 
yours must needs be exposed to the infection, it shall be 
wbere I am present to watch them and control you. I 
have received a letter — " 

She stared at him dismayed, remembering the man 
Wright and his threat. 

" And upon that you judge me, witbout a hearíng ? " 
She let her anns drop beside her. 

" Will you deny it ? Will you deny you have been 
in the habit of meeting — no, I see you will not. Ap- 
parently Mrs. Grantham has dismissed you." 

" Sir, Mrs. Grantham has not dismissed me. I carne 
away against her wish, because — " 
" Well ? " He waited, chewing his wrath. 
It was idle now to say she had come meaning to con- 
fess. That chance had gone. 

'* I ask you to remember, sir, that I never promised 
not to meet him." Since a fight it must be, she picked 
up all her courage for it " I had no right to promise it." 
His mouth opened, but shut again like a trap. He 
had the self-control to postpone battle. " We will see 
about that," he said grimly. " Meanwhile, please you 
mount behind me and ríde." 

As they jogged towards Wroote, Hetty, holdíng on 
by her father's coat, seemed to feel in her finger-tips the 
wrath pent up and working in his small body. She was 
profoundly dejected ; so profoundly that she almost for- 
got to be indignant with Wilham Wright ; but she had 
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no thought of striking her colours. She built some hope 
upon Sam, too. Sam might not take her part openly, 
but bé at least had always been kind to her. 

" Does Sara know i " sbe took heart to ask as they 
carne in sight of the parsonage. 

" Sam ? " 

"Patty tells me he is here with bis wife and little 
Phüly." 

" I atn glad to say Patty is mistaken. They took their 
departure yesterday." 



VI 

** ^^^H, Hetty I " was all MoUy could find to say, rush- 

^^ ing into the back garret where Hetty stood 
alone, and clinging to her witb a long kiss. 

Hetty held the dear deformed body agaínst her bosom 
for a while, tben relaxing her anns, tumed towards the 
small window in the eaves, " My dear," she answered 
with a wry smile, " it had to come, you see, and now we 
must go through with it" 

" But who could have wrítten that wicked letter } 
Mother will not tell us — even if she kiiows, which I 
doubt." 

" I fancy I know. And you must not exaggerate, 
even in your love for me. I don't suppose the letter 
was wicked, though it may have been spiteful." 

"It accused you of the most dreadful things." 

" I£ it be dreadful to meet the man you love, and in 
secret, then I have been behaving dreadfuUy." 

« 0-oh ! " 

"And that is just what I carne boma to confesa." 
She paused at the sight of MoUy's face. " What, are 
you against me, too ? Then I must fight this out alone, 
it seems." 

" Darling Hetty, you must not — ah, don't look so at 
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But Hetty tumed her back. " Please leave me." 

" If you had only written — " 

"That would take long to explain. I am tired, and 
it is not worth while ; please leave me." 

" But you do not understand. I had to come, although 
for the time father has forbidden us to speak with 
you — " 

Hetty stepped to the door and held it open. " Then 
one of his daughtera at any rate shaU he dutiful," she 
said. 

Molly flung her an imploring look and walked out, 
sobbing. 

"Is Hetty not comíng down to supper?" Emilia 
asked in the kitchen that evening. Mrs. Wesley with 
her daughters and Johnny Whitelamb supped there as 
a rule wben not entertaining visitors. The Rector took 
his meáis alone, in the parlour. 

" Your father has locked her in. Until to-morrow he 
forbids her to bave anything but bread and water," 
answered Mrs. Wesley. 

" And she is twenty-seven years oíd," added MoUy. 

AU looked at her ; even Johnny Whitelamb looked, 
with a face as long as a ñddle. The comment was 
quiet, but the note of scom in it could not be mistaken. 
MoUy in revolt ! Molly, of all persona I Molly sat 
trembling. She knew that among them all Johnny was 
her one ally — and a hopelessly distressed and ineffective 
one. He had tumed his bead quickly and leaned for- 
ward, blínking and spreading his hands — though the 
season was high summer — to the cold embers of the 
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kitchen fire, his heart tom between adoratíon of Hetty 
and the oíd dog-like worship of bis master. 

" Molly dear, she has deceived him and us all," was 
Mrs. Wesley's reproof, unexpectedly gentle. 

"For my part," put in Nancy comfortably, " I don't 
suppose she would care to come down. And 'tís cosy 
to be back in the kitchen again, after ten days of the 
parlour and Mrs. Sam. Emmy agrees, I know." 

But Emmy with fine composure put asida this allusion 
to her pet foe. " Molly and Johnny should make a match 
oí it," she sneered. "They might set up house on their 
beiief in Hetty, and even take her to lodge with them." 

John Whitelamb sprang up as if stung ; stood for a 
moment, stíll with his face averted upon the fire ; then, 
while all stared at him, let drop the arm he had half 
lifted towards the mantel-shelf and relapsed into his 
chair. He had not uttered a sound. 

Mrs. Wesley had a reproof upon her tongue, and this 
time a sharp one, She was prevented, however, by 
Molly, who rose to her feet, tottered to the door as if 
wounded, and escaped from the kitchen. 

Molty raounted the stairs with bowed head, dragging 
herself at each step by the handraíL Reaching the 
garrets, she paused by Hetty's door to listen. No light 
pierced the chinks ; within was silence. She crept away 
to her room, undressed, and lay down, sobbing quietly. 

Her sobs ceased, but she could not sleep. A f ull moon 
strained its rays through the tattered curtain, and as it 
climbed, she watched the panel of tight on the wall op- 
posite steal down past a text above the washstand, past 
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the washstand itself , to the bare flooríng. " God is love " 
said the text, and MoUy had paid a pedlar twopence for 
it, years bef ore, at Epworth fair — quite unaware that she 
was purchasing the Wesley family motto. She heard 
her mother and sisters below bid one another good-night 
and mouBt to theír rooms. An hour later her father 
went bis round, locking up. Then carne silence. 

Suddenly she sat up in her bed. She had heard — yes, 
surely — Hetty's voice. It seemed to come from outside, 
cióse below ber window — Hetty's ordinary voice, with no 
distress in it, speaking some words she could not catch. 
She Ustened. Actual sound or iUusion, it was not re- 
peated. She climbed out of bed and drew the curtaín 
aside. Brigbt moonEght lay spread all about the house, 
and, beyond, the fen-land faded away to an unseen hori- 
zon as through veils of gold and silver, asieep, no crea- 
ture stirring on the face of it 

She let drop the comer of the curtain and on the 
instant caught it back again. A dark form, quick and 
noiseless, sUpped past the ahadow by the yard-gate. It 
was Rag the mastifF, lef t unchained at nigbt : and as he 
padded across the yard in the fuil moonlight, MoUy saw 
tbat he was vagging his tail. 

She watched him to his kennel ; stepped to her door, 
liíted the latch cautiously and stole once more along the 
passage to Hetty's room. 

" Hetty t " she whispered. " Hetty dear t Were you 
calling? Is anything wrong?" She shook the door 
gently. No answer carne. Mr. Wesley had left the 
key in the lock after turning it on the outside : and stiU 
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whispering to her sister, Molly wreoched it round, little 
by little. No one stirred below-stairs : no one answered 
within. She pushed the door open an inch or two, then 
wider, pausing as it creaked. A draught of the warm 
night-wínd met her as she slipped into the room, and — 
her fingers trembling and missing their hold — the door 
fell-to behind her, almost with a slam. 

She stood still, her heart in her mouth. In her ears 
(fae noise was loud enough tú awake the house. But as 
the seconds dragged by and still no sound carne from 
her father's room, " Hetty ! " she whispered again. 

Her eyes were on the bed as she whispered it, and in 
the palé light the bed was patently empty. Still she did 
not comprehend, Her eyes wandered from it to the 
open window. 

When she spoke again it was with the same low whis- 
per, but a whisper which broke as she breathed it to 
follow where it migbt not reach. 

" What have they done to you ? My darling, God 
watch over you now t " 

She crept back to her room and lay shiveiing, waiting 
for the dawn. 



PROLOGUE 

IN a chilly davm, hígh among the mountains to the 
north of Berar, two Britons were wandering with 
an Indian attendant. They carne like spectres, in curl- 
ing wreaths of mist that tnagniñed their stature, and 
daylight cowed each with the fírst glinipse of his com- 
rade's face, yellow with hunger and glassy-eyed with 
lack of sleep. They were, in fact, hopelessly lost 
They had spent the night huddled together on a narrow 
ledge, Ustening hour by hour to the soiind of water 
tumbling over unknown precipices ; and now they 
moved with painful cramped limhs, yet listlessly, 
being past hope to escape or to see another dawn. 

The eider Briton was a Scotsman, aged fifty or 
thereabouts, a clerk of the H.E.I.C. ; the younger an 
Englishman barely turned twenty, an ofiicer in the 
same company's service. They hailed from Surat, and 
had arrived in Berar on a trade mission with an escort 
of fifty men, of whom their present attendant, Bhagwan 
Dass, was the solitary survivor ; and this carne of be- 
lieving that a " protection" from the Nizam would carry 
them anywhere in the Nizam's supposed dominions, 
whereas the de fado rulers of Berar were certain Mah- 
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ratta chieftaíns who 'coUected its taxes and who had 
politely f orwarded the mission ínto the fastnesses of the 
mountains. There, at the rípe momeat, the massacre had 
taken place, Mr. Menzies and young Prior escaping on 
their hill-ponies, with Bhagwan Dass clutchíng at Príor's 
stirTup-leather. The massacre having been timed a líttle 
before nightfall, darkness helped them to get clear 
away : but Menzies, by over-nding bis little mare, fiung 
her, an hour later, with a broken fetlock, and Prior's 
pony being all but dead-beat, they abandoned the poor 
brutes on the mountain-side, took to their feet and 
stumbled on until the setting of the young moon. With 
the ñrst light of dawn they had roused themseives to 
start anew, hngenng out the agony: for the slopes 
below swanned with enemíes in chase, and even if a 
village lurked in these heights the inhabitants would 
give no help, being afraid of their Mahratta masters. 
They had crossed a gully through which a mountain 
ninlet descended, unrolling a ribbon of green mossy 
herbage on its way, and slipping out of sight over a 
precipice two hundred yards below. Beyond this the 
eye saw nothing but clouds of mist heaving and smok- 
ing to the very edge of the fall. Young Prior halted 
for a moment on the farther slope to take breath, and 
precisely at that moment somethíng happened whích he 
lived to relate a hundred times and always with wonder. 
For as his eye fell on these clouds of míst, a beam of 
light carne travelling swiftly down the mountain and 
pierced them, turning them to a ñerce blood-red ; next, 
almost with an audible rush, the sun leapt into view 
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over íhe eastern spurs : and while he stared down upon 
the vapours writhing and bleeding under this lance- 
thnist of dawn — while they shook themselves loóse and 
trailed away in wreaths of crimson and gold and violet, 
and deep in the chasms between them shone the.plain 
with its tUled ñelds and vülages — a cry from Bhagwan 
Dass fetched bim round sharply, and he beheld, a few 
yards above him on the slope, a man. 

Tbe man sat, naked to the waist, at tbe entrance of a 
low cave or opening in the hillside. He seemed to be 
of great age, with a calm and almost unwrinkled face 
and gray locks falling to his shoulders, around which 
iung a rosary of black beads, very highly polished and 
flashing against the sun. From the waist down he was 
vrapped in a bñght yellow shawl, and beside him lay a 
crutch andawoodenbowl beaped with rice and conserves. 

Beíore tbe two Britons could master their dismay, 
Bhagwan Dass had run towards the cave and was im- 
ploríng the boly man to give them shelter and hiding. 
For a while he listened merely, and bis first response 
was to lift tbe bowl and invite them with a gesture to 
stay their bunger. Famisbed tbough they were tbey 
hesitated, and reading tbe reason in their eyes, he spoke 
for the first time. 

" It wiU not barm you," said he in Hindustani : " and 
the villagers below bring me more than I can eat" 

From the moment of setting eyes on him — Prior 
used to declare — a blessed sense of protection fell upon 
the party ; a feeling that in tbe hour of extreme need 
God had suddenly put out a shield, under tbe sbadow 
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of which they might rest in perfect confidence. And 
indeed, thougb they knew the mountain to be swanniíig 
with their enemies, they entered the cave and slept all 
that day like chíldren. Whether or no meanwhile their 
enemíes drew near they never discovered ; but Prior, 
awaking towards nightfall, sawthe hermit still seated at 
the entrance as they had found him, and lay for a while 
liatening to the click of bis rosary as he told bead after 
bead. 

He must, however, have held some communication 
with the unseen vUlage in the valley : for three bowls of 
milk and rice stood ready for them. They supped, for- 
bearíng — upon Bhagwan Dass's advice — to question 
him, thougb eager to know if he had a mind to help 
them further, and how he might contrive it Untü 
moonríse he gave no sígn at all; then ñ^ng gravely, 
cnitch and bowl in hand, stepped a pace or two beyond 
the entrance and whistled twice — as they supposed for 
a guide. But the oi^y guides that answered were two 
small mountain foxes — a vixen and her half-grown cub 

— that came boundíng around an angle of the rock and 
fawned about his f eet while he caressed them and spoke 
to them softly in a tongue which none of the party 
understood. And so they all set out, turaing their faces 
westward and keeping to the upper ridges ; the foxes 
trotting always a f ew paces ahead and showing the way. 

All that night they walked as in a dream, and came 
at daybreak to a ledge with a shnne upon it, and in the 
shrine a stone figure of a goddess, and below the ledge 

— perhaps half a mile below it — a village cUnging 
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dizály to the mountain-side. There was no foott in tíie 
shrine, only a few withered wreaths of marígolds : but 
tbe holy man must have spoken to his foxes, for at 
dawn a príest carne toiling up the slopewith a filled bowl 
so ampie that his two arras scarcely embraced it The 
priest set down the food, took the hermit's blessing and 
departed in süence : and this was the only human crea- 
ture they saw on their journey. Not for all their solicita- 
tion would the hermít join them in eating : and at this 
they marvelled most of all : for he had walked far and 
moderately fast, yet seemed to feel less fatigue than 
any of them. That night, as soon as the moon rose, he 
started afresh with the same long easy stiide, and the 
foxes led the way as before. 

The dawn rose, but this time he gave no signal for 
halting : and the cool of moming was alniost ended 
wben he led tbem out through the last broken crests of 
the ridge and, pointíng to a broad plain at their fee^ 
told them that henceforward they might fare in safety. 
A broad road traversed the plain, and beside it, some 
ten to twelve miles from the base of the foothills, 
twinkled the white walls of a rest-house. 

"There," said he, pointing, "eíther to-day or to-mor- 
row will pass the trader Afzul Khan : and if indeed ye 
come from Surat — " 

His mild eyes, as he pointed, were tumed upon Men- 
zies, who broke out in amazement : " For certain Afzul 
Khan is known to us, as debtor should be to creditor. 
But how knowest íkou eíther that he passes this way 
or that we come from Surat?" 
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" It is enough that I know." 

"Either come with us then," Mensñes pressed him, 
" and at the rest-house Afzul Khan shall fill thy bowl 
with gold-dust ; or remain here, and I will send him." 

" Why should he do aught so wítless?" 

Menñes laughed awkwardly. " Though' money be 
useless to thee, holy man, I daré say thy villagers 
might be the gladder for it" 

The hermit shook his head. 

"Anyhow," broke in Prior, addressing Menzies ín 
English, "we must do something for him, if only in 
justice to some folks who wiU be glad enough to see 
US back alive." 

" My íriend here," Menzies interpreted, " has parents 
living and is theír only son. For me, I have a wife and 
three children. For their sakes, therefore — " 

But the hennit put up a hand. " Something I did 
for their sakes, giving you back to the chains they will 
hang upen you. It was weakness in me, and no cause 
for thanks." He tumed his begging bowl so that it 
shone in the sun : an ant clung to it, crawling on its 
polished side. " If ye have sons, I may live belike to 
see them pass my way." 

" That is not likely." 

"Who knows?" The oíd man's eyes rested on 
Bhagwan Dass. " Unlikelier things have befallen 
me while I sat yonder. See — " he tumed the bowl 
in his hand and nodded towards the ant running hither 
and thither upon it. "What happens to hím tbat 
would not likewise happen if be stood still ? " 
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"There is food at the rest-house," Menúes persisted ; 
"but I take it you can find food on your way back, 
even though since starting we have seen none pass 
your lips; and that is two days," 

" It will be yet two days before I f east again : for I 
drínk not save of the spring by whích you found me, 
and I eat no food the taste of which I cannot wash 
from me in its water." 

Menzies and Prior eyed one another. " Crscked as an 
oíd bell I " said the younger man in EngÜsh, and laughed. 

" Is it a vow ? " Menzies asked. 

" It is a vow." 

"But tell me," put in Prior, "does the water of your 
spring difFer from tbat of a thousand others on tbese 
hiUs?" 

" The younger sahib," answered the hermit, " under- 
stands not the meaning of a vow ; which a man makes 
to bis own hurt, perhaps, or to the hurt of another, or 
it may even be quite foolishly ; but thereby he stab- 
lishes his life, while the days of other men go by in 
a flux of business. As for the water of my hillsíde," 
he went on with a sharp change of voice and speaking, 
to their amazement, in English, " have not your coun- 
trymen, O sabibs, their particular springs ? Churchman 
and Dissenter, Presbyterian and Baptist — count they 
not every Jordán above Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
, Damascus?" 

He tumed and walked swiftly from them, mounting 
I the slope with swiít loóse strides. But while they stared, 
Bhagwan Dass broke from them, and ran in pursuit. 
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" Not without tby blessing ! O Annesley sahib, go 
not before thou hast blessed me 1 " 

Two days later, at sunset, a child watching a little 
below the hennit's spmg saw him limp back to it and 
drínk and seat himself agaío at the entrance of the cave ; 
and peited down to the viUage with the news. And the 
hill-people, wbo bad supposed him gone f or ever, swarmed 
up and ábout the cave to assure themselves. 

" Alas ! " said the holy man, gazing out upon the twi- 
light when at length all had departed, leaving him in 
peace. " Cannot a man be anywhere alone with God? 
And yet," he added, " I was something wistful for their 
love." 



" Tú tie Lord our God telong mercies ana forgiven^s, ihmgk we 
kave rebelled a^insl kim : neiiher have we obeyed the voice of tht 
Lardour God, to ■walk in Ais laws whick ht set before us. O Lord, 
corrtct mí, but ^níh judgemtHi ; not ia thine aa^, kst thou bring 
me to Mothing.'" 

THE voice travelled down the great nave of Lincoln 
Cathedral, and, as it carne, the few moming wor- 
shippers — it was a week-day — inclined their faces up- 
wards : for it seemed to pause and float overhead and 
againbecamed forward byits own impulse, apure column 
of sound waveríng awhile before it broke and spread and 
dissolved into whispers among the multitudinous arches. 
To a woman still kneeling by a pillar cióse within the 
vestem doorway it was as the voice of a seraph speaking 
with the dawn, fresh frora hís night-watch over earth. 
She had been kneeling for minutes, and still knelt, but 
she could not pray. She had no business to be there. To 
her the sentences carried no message ; but the voice smit- 
ing, puré and cold, across the hot confusión m her brain, 
steadied her vhile it terriñed. 

Yet she knew the voice well enough. It was but John 
Romley's. The Dean and Chapter wanted a precentor, 
and among a score of candidates had selected Romley and 
two others for further triaL Tbis was bis chance and he 
was using it ; making the most of it, too, to the mingled 
'43 
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admiratíoa and disgust of bis rivals lísteníng in tbe choii 
besíde him. 

And she had dressed early and climbed to the cathedral, 
not to pray, but to seek Romley because she had instant 
need of him ; because, though she respected bis character 
very little, he was the one man in the world who could 
help her. She had missed him at the door : entering, she 
leamed from a verger that he was already robing. Then 
tbe great organ sounded, and from babit she dropped on 
ber knees. 

John Romley, unseen in tbe choir, was sometbing very 
different from John Romley in prívate Ufe with his loóse 
face and flabby bandsbake. Oíd Mr. Wesley had once 
dismissed hím contemptuously as vox et praeterea nikil: 
but disembodied thus, almost a thing celestial, yet subtly 
recalling home to her and ties renounced, the voice shook 
Hetty's soul. For it carne on her as the second shock 
of an ambush. She had climbed to the cathedral with 
but half of her senses awake, drowsed by love, by the 
long ride in the languorous night wind, by the exhaustion 
of a long struggle ended, by her wondering helplessness 
on amvíng — the cbill sunlight, the deserted street, tbe 
strange voice behind the lodging-house door, the un- 
familiar passage and stairs. She had Uved a lifetime 
in those hours, and for the while Wroote Parsonage !ay 
remote as a painful daily round from the dream which 
f ollows it Only the practical instinct, as it were a nerve 
in the centre of her brain, awake and refusíng to be 
dnigged, had kept soundtng íts alarm to ríse and seek 
Romley; and though at length she obeyed in a panic. 
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she went as one walking in sieep. The front of the 
cathedral, as she carne beneatli its shadow, overhuDg 
her as a phantom drawn upon the morning sky, its tall 
towers unsubstantial, trembling against the light, but 
harmless even should they fall upon her. She entered 
as one might pass througb a paper screen. 

The ñrst shock carne upon her then. She passed not 
out of sunlíght into sunligbt, but out of sunlíght ínto a 
vast far-reaching, high-arcbing gloom, which was another 
world and another Ufe ; the solemn tvilight which her 
uphiinging had taught her to associate with God. Once 
before in her life, and once only, she had stood within 
the minster — on her conñrmatíon day, when she had 
entered with her hand in her mother's. Her eyes sought 
and found the very place where she had sat then among 
the crowd of girl-candidates, and a ghost in a white f rock 
sat there still with bowed head. She remembered the 
very texture and scent of that white frock : they carne 
hack with the awe, the fervour, the passionate desire to 
be good, and these memoríes cried all in her ears, " What 
have you to do with that child ? Which of you is Hetty í 
You cannot both be real." 

They sang in her ears while she questioned the verger 
about Romley. He had to repeat bis answers before she 
thanked bim and tumed towards one of the lowest seats. 
She did not repent ; she was not tbinking of repentance. 
She loved, she had given aU for love, and life was f uller 
of beautifying joy tban ever it had been even on that day 
of confirmation : but beneatb the joy awoke a small ache, 
and with the ache a certain knowledge that she might 
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never sit beside the child ín white, aever so cióse as to 
touch her frock; that their places ia this buílding, God's 
habltation, were etemally sepárate. 

Then the organ ceased, and the voice began to speak. 
And the voice uttered promise of pardon, but Hetty 
heard nothing of the words — only the notes. 

" And they keard tke voice of the Lord God waíiirtg- in 
tke garden in tke cool of the day : and A dam and kis wife 
kid ikemselves /rom the préseme of tke Lord God among 
the trees of tlte garden." 

L^ess tenible this voice was ; a seraph's rather, at the 
lodge-gate, welcoming the mom. Yet Hetty crouched 
by her pillar, afraid. For the day he welcomed was not 
her day, the worship he offered was not her worship ; for 
her a sword lay across the gate. 

Her terror passed, and she straightened herself. 
Af ter all, she did not repent. Why should she repent ? 
She was loved ; she loved in return, utterly and without 
guile, with a love which, centred upon one, yet embraced 
all living creatures. Nay, it embraced Heaven, if Heaven 
would accept it. And why not ? 

" Wkerefore let us beseech him," said the voice, "to 
grant us true repentance and kis Holy Spirit, that these 
tkings tnay please kim which we do at this present ; 
and that tke rest of our Ufe hereafter may be puré qnd 
holy. . . ." 

"Puré and holy" — but she desired no less, and out 
of her love. She wanted to be f riends with all at home, 
to go to them fearlessly and make them understand her 
as she understood them, and to be good all the days 
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oí her Ufe. " Trae repeatance " ? Why repent ? . . . 
M, yes, oí course : but God was no haggler over hours. 
In aD hour or two. ... " That those things may please 
him which we do at this present — " She caught at her 
heart now as the terror — a practical terror this time™ 
retumed upon it At all costs she must find John 
Romley after service, though índeed there was little 
danger of missing him, for he, no doubt, would be 
seeking her. 

Her mind was clear now. 

She lay ín wait for him as he stepped out under the 
great porch, with a clean surplice on his arm. He paused 
there with a smile on his face, glanced up at the blue 
sky, clapped on his hat, and descended the steps gaily, 
whistling a phrase from the V^U exultetnus ; too far 
preoccupied to recognize Hetty, until she stepped for- 
ward and almost laid a hand on his arro. 

" Miss Mehetabel ! " 

Plainly, then, he was not seeking her. 

" You in Uncohi ? This ís a surprise — a pleasant 
surprise, indeed ! " 

"But I came in search of you. I have been wait- 
ing — " She nodded her head towards the porch. 

" Eh ? You heard ? 'Twas not altogether a break- 
down, I hope. You must allow for some nervousness 
— did you detect it ? No ? Well, I don't mind owning to 
you I was nervous as a cat : but there, if you didn't detect 
it I shall flatter rayself I did passably." He laughed, 
evidently on the best terms with himself. His breath 
smelt of beer. " The Rector is with you, of course f " 
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"My fatherí But, Mr. Romley, I don't think you 
understand — " 

" I shall do myself the pleasure oí calling on hím this 
momíng. Nothing could have bappened better, and Tm 
in luck's way to-day, for certain. It seetns the Dean and 
Chapter require a certifícate from hitn — a testimonial — 
just a Une or two, to say that I'm a decent respectable 
f ellow. We have not been f ríends of late — I hope Miss 
Patty keeps pretty well, by the way — but he won't deny 
me that small favour. You were not sceking me on her 
account ? " he added, by an afterthought, 

" Patty ? " She uttered her sister's ñame to gain 
time, for in tnith she was bewildered, alarmed. 

He nodded. " We are not allowed to correspond, as 
you know. But she must keep up her heart: your 
father will come round when he sees me precentor. 
'Tis a good opening. We must allow for the Rector's 
crotchets (you'll excuse me, I f eel sure) : but give him 
time, I say — give him time, and he'll come round 
right and tight." 

" My father is not with me. Oh, Mr. Romley, you 
have heard, surely ? I was told — But there, you have 
the Ucense." 

"The license? What license ? " He stared at her. 

Her heart sank. Here was some horrible mistake. 
She bethought herself of his careless habits, which In- 
deed were notorious enough in and about Wroote and 
Epworth. " It must be among your letters — have you 
neglected them lately? Ah, think — think, my friend; 
for to me this meaos all the world j " 
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" Upon my word of honour, Miss Hetty, I don't under- 
stand one word you're saying. Come, let us have it 
clear. What brings you to Lincoln? The Rector is 
not with you. Who then ? " 

"We carne here laat night — early this morning, 
rather — " 

"'We'?" 

" I have left home, You know what we intended ? 
But ray father locked me up. I had tried to be 
open with him, and he would listen to nothing. So 

— as everything was ready — and you here with the 
license — " 

John Romley stepped back a pace. It is doubtful if 
he heard the last words. His eyes were round in his head. 

" You are here — with — him I " He gasped it in an 
incredulous whisper. For a moment in her eamest- 
ness she met his stare. Then her hands went up to 
her face. "You? You?" he repeated slowly. His 
eyes shrank from ber face and wandered helplessly 
over the smoke, over the red roofs of the town beiow 
tbem. 

" But we carne to get marríed I " She plucked her hands 
away from her face and stepped cióse to him, forcing 
his reluctant eyes to meet hers. Her cheeks flamed : 
he groaned at the sight of her beauty. " But we carne 
to get married ! Johnl there is nothing — surely nothing ? 
that with your help cannot be set right Ah, I f orget 

— by marrying us you will ofEend father, and you find 
now that you want this favour of him. John, it cannot 
be íiaí — you cannot be playing so cruel a trick for 
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tkat — and after your promise? Forgive me if I am 
selfísh : but think what I am fighting for ! " 

"It will cost me the precentorship," answered he 
slowly, " but I hadn't giveo a thought to that" 

" It shall cost you nothing of the kind. After all, 
father is juster to others than to me. I will write — we 
will both write : I will tell him what you risked to save 
his daughter, Or, stay : any clergyman will do, will he 
not f We need only the license. You shall risk noth- 
ing : give me only the license and I will run and find 
one." 

" Dear Miss Hetty, I raade no promise. I have no 
license. None has reached me, ñor word of one." 

" Then he must have it ! He told me — that is, I 
understood — " She broke ofF with a laugh most piti- 
ful in John's ears, though it seemed to reassure her. 
" But how foolish of me ! Of course he must have it 
And you will come with me, at once ? At the least you 
are willing to come ? " 

"Surely I will come." John's face was gloomy. 
"Where are the lodgings?" 

" I cannot tell you the ñame of the street, but I can 
findthem. John, you are an ángel I Andafterwardslwill 
sit and tell you about Patty to your faeart's content We 
can be marríed in the parlour, I suppose ? Or must it be 
in church ? I had rather — f ar rather — it were in church 
if you could manage that for us : but not to lose time. 
Perhaps we can find a church later in the day and get 
permission to go through the service again. I daresay, 
though, he has it all arranged — he said I might leave it 
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to him. You won't teil him, John, what a fright I have 
given myself f " 

So her tongue ran on as they descended the hill 
together. John Romley walked beside her stuptdly, 
woDdering if she were in truth reassured or chattering 
thus to keep up her hopes. They might, after all, be 
justified : but his forebodiogs weighed on hís tongtie. 
AIso the shock had stunned htm and all his wits seemed 
to be buzzing loóse in his head. 

They did not notíce, although they passed it cióse, a 
certain signboard over a low-browed shop halfway down 
the Street. Afterwards Hetty remembered passing the 
shop, and that its one vindow was caked with mud and 
grimed with dust on top of the mud. She did not see a 
broad-shouldered man in a dirty baize apron seated at 
his work-bench behind the pane. Ñor after passing the 
shop did she tum her head : but walked on unaware of 
an íll-shaven face thrust out of its doorway and staring 
after her. 

Wílliam Wright sat at his bench that moming, fíttiiig 
a leather washer in a leaky brass tap. In the darkest 
comer at the back of the shop his father — a peevish 
oíd man, well past seventy — stooped over a desk, en- 
gaged as usual in calculating bis book-debts, an occupa- 
tion wbich bronght him no comfort but merely ingrained 
. his bad opinión of mankind. Having drunk his trade 
into a decline, and being now superannuated, he nagged 
over his ledgers from moming to night and snatched a 
fearful joy in goading WiUiam to the last limit of for- 
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bearance. WilUam, who had made himself responsible 
for the oíd man's debts, endured him on the whole very 
credítably. " Here's a bad 'un," " Here's a bad 'un," 
piped the voice from time to time. 

Willtam trímmed away at his washer. 

" Helio ! Who's been puttíng this in the ledger ? " 
The oíd man held up a thin stríp of leather. " Oh, 
Willura, here's a very bad 'un ! " 

"What ñame?" asked William indifferently, without 
turning his head. 

"Wesley, Reverend Samuel — Wroote and Epworth 
Rectory — twelve-seventeen-six. Two years owing, and 
not a stiver on account Oh, a poisonous bad 'un I " 

" That's all right," 

" Not a stiver on account I " 

" All right, I teü you. There won't be any paying on 
account with that hill : it'll he all or nothing. Ail, per- 
haps; and, if so, something more tban all" — be laid 
down his clasp-knife and almost involuntarily put a hand 
up to his cheek — " but nothing, most like. I put that 
slip of leather there to remind me, but I don't need it 
'Twelve-seventeen-six' — better scratch it ofif," 

" ' Scratch it ofif ' ? Scratch o£E twelve-seventeen-six ! " 
Oíd Wríght spun round on his stool. But William sat 
gazing out of window. He bad picked up his knife 
again, but did not at once resume work. 

The next thing oíd Wright heard was the clatter of a 
knife on the bench. William sprang up as it dropped, 
crept swiftly to the shop-door, and stood there cran- 
ing his head into the street and fumbling with his apron. 
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"What's the matterí Cut yourself? It don't want 
a doctor, do it ? " 

WiUianí did not ansver : suddenly he plucked ofiF bis 
aproD, flung it backwards into the shop, and disappeared 
into the street The oíd man tottered forward, picked it 
oñ the fioor and stood examining it, bis mouth opening 
and shutting like a fish's. 



"'TJROUGHT him'I Who toíd you to bring him?" 

-L' Hetty's lover faced her across the round table 
in the lodging-house parlour. The table was spread íor 
two, and Hetty's knife and píate stood ready for her 
with a covered dish before it He had breakfasted, and 
their entrance surprised him with an empty pewter ín 
bis hand, his chair thnist back sideways from the table, 
bis legs extended towards the empty fíreplace, and his 
eyes bent on his handsome calves with a somewhat 
moody frown. 

" Who told you to bring him ? " 

John Romiey stood in the doorway behind Hetty's 
shoulder. She tumed to him bravely and quietly, albeit 
with the scare in her face. 

" I ought not to have brought you in like this. You 
will not roind waiting outside, will you ? — a minute only 
— while I explain — " 

Romiey bent hís head and walked out, clo^g the door. 

" Dear," — Hetty tumed, — " you must forgive me, 
but I could not rest until I had brought bim." 

He had risen, and stood now with his face averted, 
gazing out of the window where a row of clouts and 
Unen garments on a clothes-line blocked the view of ao 
untidy back yard. He had known that this momeiit 
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must come, but not that it would take bim so soon and 
at unawares. He let bis anger rise while be considered 
what to answer ; f or a man in the wrong will miss no 
excuse for losing bis temper. 

Hetty waited for a moment, then went on — " And I 
thougbt you had giveo him the license : that ís what 
■nade me so anxious to find — " 

A noise in the passage cut short her excuses : a woman's 
laugb. Hetty knew of two women only in the house — 
the tandlady who had opened the door last night and a 
pert-looking slatterniy servant she had passed at the foot 
of tbe stairs on her way to the cathedraL She could not 
tell to which of tbese the voice belonged : but the laugb 
and tbe jest it f oUowed — thougb she had not caugbt it — 
were plainly at John Romley's expense, and tbe laugb 
was horrible. 

It rang on her ears like a street-door bell. It seemed 
to tear down the mystery of tbe house and scream out its 
secret. The young man at the window tumed against bis 
will and met Hetty's eyes : tbey were stratned aud staríng. 

She put out her band. " Wbere ís the license ? " sbe 
asked. " Give it to me." 

Tbe change in her voice and manner confused him. 
" My dear chíld, don't be silly," be blundered, 

" Give me the license," 

" Tut, tut — let US understand one anotber like sensible 
foíks. You must not treat me like a boy, to be bounced 
in tbis f ashion by John Romley." He began to whip up 
his temper again. " Nasty tippling parson I I've more 
tban a mind to kick bim into the street," 
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Her eyes videned on his with growing knowledge, 
growÍDg pain : but faiüi lived in them yet. 

" I thought you had given him the license, to be ready 
for US. Yes, yes — you did say it I " Her hand weut up 
to her bosom for bis last letter, which she had wom there 
until last night Then she remembered : she had left it 
upstairs. Having him, she had no more need to vear it 

He read the gesture. " You are right, dear, and I for- 
got I did say so, because I beÜeved by the time the 
vords reached you — or tbereabouts, at any rate — " 

"Then^iw bave it Gíve it to me, please," slie com- 
manded. 

He stepped to the ñreplace, unable to meet her eye. 
" You hurried me," he muttered : " there was not time." 

Fot a moment she spread out both hands as one 
groping io the dark ; then the veil fell from her eyes and 
she saw. The truth spoke to her senses first — in the sor- 
did disarray of breakfast, in the fusty smell of the room 
with its soiled curtains, its fly-blown mirror, its outlook on 
the blank court A whiff of air crept in at the open win- 
dow — flat, with a scullery odour which sickened her souL 
In her ears rang the laugh of the woman in the passage. 

" What bave you done ? What bave you done to me ? " 

She crouched, shiveríng, like some beautíful wild 
creature entrapped. He faced her again. Her eyes were 
on his, but fastened there now by a shrinking terror. 

"Hetty!" 

She put up a hand and tiimed her face to the wall, as 
if to shut out him and the light He stepped to her, caugbt 
her by the wríst and forced her round towards him. At 
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the first touch he felt her wince. So will you see a young 
she-panther wince and cower from her tamer's whip, 

Yet, although she shuddered, she could not drag her 
hand away. He was her tamer now : and as he spoke 
soothingly and she grcw quieter, a new faith awoke in her, 
yet a f aíth as oíd as woman ; the false imperishable faith 
that by giving all she binds a man as he has bound her. 

With a cry she let her brow sínk till it touched bis 
breast. Then, straightening herself, she grípped Mm by 
both shoulders and stared cióse into bis eyes — clinging 
to him as she had ctuug that evening on the frozen canal, 
but with a face how different I 

" But you mean no harm ? You told me a falsebood " — 
here he blinked, but she went on, her eyes devouring bis 
— " but you told it in kindness ? Say you mean no harm 
to me — you will get this Uceóse soon. How soon í Do 
not be angry — ab, see bow I humble myself to you I 
You mean honestly : yes, yes, but say it I How soon ? " 

" Hetty, I'U be honest with you. One cannot get a 
Ucense in a day." 

"And I will be patient — so patient! Only we must 
leave this horrible bouse : you must find me a lodging 
wbere I can be alone." 

" Why, what's the matterwith this bouse?" He tried 
a laugh, and the result betrayed him. 

Her body stiffened agaio. " When did you apply for 
the license ? " she demanded. " How long since ? " 

He tried to shufñe. " But answer me ! " she insisted, 
thntsting him away. And then, after a pause and very 
slowly,"Youhavenotappliedatall," shesaid. "Youare 
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lying again . . . God forgive you." She drew herself 
up and for an instant he thought she was going to stiike 
him ¡ but she only shivered. " I must go home." 

" Home! " he echoed. 

" And whither but home í " — with a loatbing look 
around her. 

"You will not daré," , 

In all this pitiful scene was nothing so pitíful as the 
pride in which she drew herself up and towered over the 
man who had abased her. Yet her voíce was quiet 
" That you caanot understand ís worst of all. I feared 
sin too little : but I can face the consequences. I f ear 
them less than — than — " 

A look around her completed the sentence eloquently 
enough. As she stood with her hand on the door-latch 
that look travelled around the sordid room and rested 
finally on him as a piece of it Then the latch clicked, 
and she was gone. 

She stood in the passage by the foot of the staircase. 
Halfway up the servant girl was stooping over a stair- 
rod, pretending to clean it. Hetty's wits were clear, 
She reflected a moment, and mounted steadily to her 
room, crammed her poor trifles into her satchel, and 
carne down again with a face of ice. 

The girl drew asíde, watching her íntently. But — 
on a sudden impulse — " Miss " she said. 

" I beg your pardon t " Hetty paused. 

"I wouldn't be in a hurry, miss. You can master 
him, if you try — you and the parson : and the worst of 
'em's better than none. And you that pretty, too I " 
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" I don't understand you," answered Hetty coldly, and 
passed on. 

John Romley was patrollíng the pavetnent outside. 
She forced up a smíle to meet him. " There has been 
some difficulty with the license," said she, and marvelled 
at her own calmness. " I am sorry, John, to have 
brought you here for nothing. He hid it from me — in 
Idndness : but meanwhile I am going back." With this 
brave falsehood she tumed to leave him, knowing that 
he believed it as little as she. 
He too marvelled. " Is it necessary to go back ? " 
" It is necessary." 

"Then let me find you some conveyance." But he 
saw that she wished only to be nd of him, and so shook 
hands and watched her down the street. 

" The infernal hound ! " he said to himself, and as she 
passed out of sight tumed to the lodging-bouse door and 
entered without knockíng. 

He emerged, twenty minutes later, with bis white 
bands twisted, bis hat awry, and a smear of blood on the 
surplice he carried — altogether a very unclerical-iooking 
figure. On the way back to bis inn he kept looking at 
his cut knuckles, and, amving, called for a noggin of 
brandy. By midday he was drunk, and at one o'clock 
he was due to appear at the Chapter House. The hour 
strack : but John Romley sat on in the cofFee-room, 
staring stupidly at his knuckles. 

And all this while in the lodging-house parlour sat or 
paced the man who has no ñame in this book. He also 
was drinking : but the brandy-and-water, thougb he 
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gulped it fíercely, neither unsteadied his legs ñor con- 
f used his brain. Only it deadened by degrees the ruddy 
colour in his face to a gray shining pallor, showing up 
one ajigry spot on the cheek-bone. Though he frowned 
as he paced and muttered now and again to himself, he 
was not thinking of John Romley. 

Some men are bom to be the curse of women and, 
through women, of the world, Despicable in themselves 
they inherit a dreadful secret faefore which, as in a for- 
tress betrayed to a f alse password, the proudest virtue 
bauls down its flag and, kneeling, profíers its keys. 
Doubtless they move under f ate to an end appointed, 
though to US they appear but as sightseers, obscure and 
irresponsible, who passiag through a temple denle its 
holíes and go their casual ways. We wonder that this 
should be. But so it is, and such was this man. Let 
his ñame perish. 



III 

LATE Üiat evening and a litüe after moonrise, 
Johnny Whitekmb, goíng out to the woodstack 
for a faggot, stood still for a moment at sight of a figure 
half-blotted in the shadov. 

" Miss Hetty — oh, Miss Hetty ! " he called softly. 

Hetty did not run ; but as he stepped to her, let him 
take her hands and Ufted her face to the moonlight 

" What are they doing ? " she whispered. 

Johnny was never eloquent. " They are sitting by the 
fire, just as usual," he answered her, but his voice shook 
over the words. 

"Just as usual? "she echoed dully. "Mother and 
the girls, you mean ? " 

" Yes : the Rector is in his study. I have not seen him 
to-day: only the místress has seen him." He paused: 
Hetty shivered. She was weak and woefully tired : for, 
excepting a lift at Marton and a second in a wagón 
from Gainsborough to Haxey, she had walked from 
LJncohi and had been walking all day. 

" I cannot tell what místress thinks," Johnny went on : 
" the others talk to each other — a word now and then — 
but she sits looking at the fire and says nothing, I tbink 
she means to sit up late to-night. Else why did she send 
me out for another faggot ? " he asked, in his simple, 
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puzzled way. " But oh, Miss Hetty, she will be glad 
you've come back, and now we can be all happy agaín ! " 

She waved a hand feebly. " Fetch Molly to me." 

By the pallor of her brow in the moonlight he made 
sure she was near to fainting : and, indeed, she was not 
far from it He ran and burst in at the kitchen-door 
impetuously ; but meetmg the eyes of the family, sur- 
prised — as well they might be — by the violence of hjs 
entry and hís scared face, he became suddenly and 
absurdly diplomatic, crossed to Molly and whispered, 
as Mrs. Wesley turned her eyes from the fire. 

" But where is the f aggot ? " she demanded. 

"I — I forgot it," stammered Johnny and was for 
retuming to fetch it. Molly rose. 

" Hetty is outside," she announced. 

For a second or two there was silence. Mrs. Wesley 
turned to her críppled daughter. "You had best bring 
her in. The rest of you, go to bed." 

They obeyed at once and in silence. Johnny, too, 
stole off to bis mattress in the glass-doored cupboard 
under the stairs. 

When Molly retumed, leading in her sister, Mrs. 
Wesley was seated by the fire alone. Mother and 
daughter looked into each other's eyes. In silence 
Hetty stepped forward and dropped into the chair a 
minute ago vacated by Kezzy. But for the ticking of 
the tall clock there was no sound in the kitchen. 

Mrs. Wesley read Hetty's eyes ; read the truth in 
them, and something else which tied her tongue. She 
made no offer to rise and kiss her. 
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"You are hungry?" she asked after a while, and 
MoUy pushed forward a píate of biscuits. Hetty ate 
ravenously for a minute (for twenty-four hours not a 
morsel of food had passed her Ups and she had walked 
dose on thirty miles) and then pushed away the píate 
in disgust Her eyes still sought her mother's; they 
neither pleaded ñor reproached. 

Yet Mrs. Wesley spoke, when next she spoke, as if 
cboosing to answer a plea. " Your f ather does not 
know of your retum. You may sleep with MoUy to- 
night" She beut over the hearth and raked its embers 
together. Molly laid a hand lightly on Hetty's shoulder, 
then slipped it under the crook of her arm, and lifted 
and le.; her from the kitchen. 

Hetty went unresisting. When they reached the bed- 
room she halted and stared around as one who had lost 
her bearings. She winced once and shook as Molly's 
gentle fíngers began to unfasten her bodíce, but after- 
wards stood quite passive and suffered herself to be 
undressed as a little chüd. Molly unlaced her shoes. 
Molly brought cool water in a basin, bathed her face 
and hands, braided her hair — the masses of red-brown 
bair she had been used to admire and caress, pass- 
ing a hand over them as tenderly as of oíd ; then 
knelt and washed the tíred feet, and wiped them, feel- 
ing the arch of the instep with her bare hands and 
chafíng them to make sure they were dry — so cold they 
were. 

" Won't you say your prayers, dear ? " 

Hetty shook her head. 



1 
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" Then at least you sball kneel by nie, and I wiU pray 
for both." 

Molly's arm was about her. She obeyed and with her 
waist so endrcled knelt by the bed. And twice Molly, 
not intemipting her prayer, pressed the waist cióse to 
her side, and once Ufted her lips and kissed the side of 
the brow. 

They aróse at length, the ene conñrmed now and made 
almost fearless by saintliness and love. But the other, 
creeping first into the narrow bed, shrank away towards 
the wall and lay with her eyes fixed on it and staring. 

"No, darling," whispered Molly; "whcn you were 
strong and I was weak you used to comfort me. I 
am the stroog one now, and you shall not escape 
me so I " 

And so it was. Her feeble arms had suddenly become 
strong. They slid, the one beneath Hetty's shoulder, 
the other across and below her bosom, and straining, 
not to be denied, they forced her round. Wide-eyed 
stUI, Hetty gazed up into eyes dark in the moonlight, 
but conquering her, piercing through all secrets. Her 
own brimmed suddenly with tears and she lay quiet, her 
soul naked beneath Molly's souL 

" Ay, let them come — let them come while I hold 
you I " 

While Hetty lay, neither winking ñor moving, the 
big drops overbrímmed at the comers of each eye 
and trickled on the pillow. As one fell, another 
gathered. Silent, unchecked, they flowed, and Molly 
bent and watched them flowing. 
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"A little while — a little while ! " moaned Hetty. 
" I will hold you so for ever." 

" No — yet a little while, though you know not vliat 
you are holding." 

"Were it a thousand times worse than I think, I am 
holding my sister." 

"To-morrow — " 

" We wü! bear it together." Molly smiled, but very 
íaintly. " You forget that I shall never marry — that I 
shall always need you to care for, AU my Ufe till now 
you bave protected me : now I shall pay back what I 
owe." 

" Ah, you think I fear father ? Molly, I do not fear 
father at all. I fear myself — what I am." And still 
staring up Hetty whispered a horrible word. 

" Oh hush, hush I " Molly laid a swift hand over 
her Itps, and for a while there was silence in the 
room. 

" So make the most of me now," Hetty rourmured, 
" while you have me to hold, dear : for what I am is not 
mine to give." 

"Hetty!" Molly drew back. "You will not go — 
to kim — again ? " 

'* If he will marry me. I do not think he will, dear : 
I do not think he has the courage. But if he calis me, 
I will go humbly, thankfully." 

" And if not — " 

Hetty turnad her face aside : but after a moment she 
loúked up, staring, as before. There were no tears in 
her oyes now. 
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" I do not know." She was silent awhile, then went 
on slowly. " But if any honest man wUl have me, I vow 
before God to marry him. Yes, and I would take his 
hand and bless it f or so much honour, were he the lowest 
hind in the ñelds." 

Molly choked down a cry and held her breath. Her 
arnis slipped from around the dear body she could have 
saved from fíre, from drowníng, from anything but this. 
This pair had loved and honoured each other from baby- 
bood : the heart of each had been a shrine for the 
other, daily decked with pretty thoughts as a shrine wíth 
flowers in season. AII that was best they had brought 
each other ; how much at need they were ready to give 
God alone knew. And now, by the law which in Edén 
divided woman from man, the basest stranger among 
the millions of men held the power deníed to Molly, the 
only salvation for Hetty's need. "What I am is not 
mine to give " — for a minute Moliy bowed over her 
sister, helpless. 

"But no," she cried suddenly, "that is wicked ! It 
would be a thousand times worse than the other, how- 
ever bad. You shall take no such oath ! You did not 
know what it meant. Hetty, Hetty, take it backl " 

She flung herself forward sobbing. 

" I have said it," Hetty answered quietly. The two lay 
shuddeiing, breast to breasL 

Downstairs a sad-eyed woman sat over the dead fire. 
She heard a chair pushed back in the next room, and 
trembled. By-and-by she heard her husband trying the 
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bolts of tbe doors and window-shutters. He looked ínto 
tbe kitcben and, finding her there seated with the lamp 
besíde her, withdrev witbout a word. She had not raised 
her head. His footsteps went up the stairs slowly. 

For another hour, almost, she sat on, staring at the 
gray ashes : then took the lamp and went shiveríng to 
faer room. 



IV 

THE worst (or perhaps the best) of a temper so 
choleric as Mr. Wesley's is that by coDstant daily 
expenditure on trifles it fatigues itself, and is apt to 
betray íts possessor by an unexpected lassitude wheo a 
really señous occasion calis. A temper thoroughiy cruel 
(which bis was not) steadily iucreases its appetite : but a 
temper less tban cruel, or cruel only by accident, will run 
itself to a standstill and either cry for a atrong whip or 
yield to the temptation to defer the crisis. 

On this Mrs. Wesley was building when she broke to 
her husband the news of Hetty's retum. He lifted bim- 
self in bis cbair, clutcbing its arms. His face was gray 
witb spent passion. 

" Where is she í " 

" She has gone for a walk, alone," she answered. She 
bad, in truth, packed Hetty oCf and watched ber across 
tbe yard before venturing to ber husband's door. 

" So best." He dropped back in his cbajr witb a sigh 
that was more tban balf composed of relief. " So best, 
perhaps. I will speak to her later." 

He looked at his wife with hopeless inquiry. She 
bowed ber head for sign that it was indeed hopeless. 

Now Molly had sought her motber early and spoken 
up. But Molly (wiiú intended notbing so little) had QOt 
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only made herself f elt, for the ñrst time in her líf e, as a 
person to be reckoued with, but had also done the most 
fatally foolisb thíng in her lif e by winding up wíth : " And 
we — you and father and all of us, but father especially 
— have driven her to it ! God knows to what you wül 
dríve her yet : for she has taken an oath under heaven 
to niarry the ñrst man who offers, and she is capable of 
it, if you will not be sensible." 

— Which was just the last thíng Hetty would have for- 
bidden her to tell, yet just the last thing Hetty would 
have told, had she been pleading for MoUy. For Hetty 
had long since gauged her mother and knev that, while 
her instinct for her sons' interests was well-nigh impec- 
cable, on any question that concemed her daughters 
she would blunder nine times out of ten. 

So now Mrs. Wesley, meaning no harm and foresee- 
ing none, answered her husband gravely, " She has told 
me nothing. But she swears she will marry the ñrst 
man who offers." 

The Rector shut his mouth firmly. " That decides it," 
he answered. " Has she gone in search of the fool ? " 

But this was merely a cry of bitterness. As Mrs. 
Wesley stole from the room, he opened a drawer in his 
table, pulled out some sheets of manuscrípt, and gazed at 
them for a while without fixing his thoughts. He seldom 
considered his daughters. Women had their place in 
the world : that place was to obey and bear children : 
to carry on the line for men. It was a father's duty to 
take care that their husbands should be good men, 
worthy of the admixture of good blood. The famíly 
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which yielded its daughters to this office yielded them 
as its surplus. They did not carry on its ñame, which 
depended on its sons. . . . He had three sons: but of 
all his daughters Hetty had come nearest to claim a 
son's esteem. Something masculine in her mind had en- 
couraged him to teach her X^tin and Greek. It had been 
an experíment, half seriously undertaken ; it had come to 
be señously pursued. Not even John had brought so 
flexible a sense of language. In accuracy she could not 
compare with John, ñor in that masculine apprehension 
which seizes on logic even in the nidiments of grammar. 
Mr. Wesley — a poet himself, thoughbynomeansagreat 
one — had sometimes found John too pragmatical in de- 
manding reasons f or this and that. " Child," he had once 
protested, "you think to cairy everything by dint of 
argument; but you wiU find how little is ever done in the 
worid by cióse reasoning " : and, tuming to his wife in a 
pet, " I profess, sweetheart, I think oin- Jack would not 
attend to the roost pressing necessities of nature unless 
he could give a reason for it." To Hetty, on the other 
hand, beauty — beauty in language, in musíc, in all forms i 
of art, no less than the beauty of a spring day — was | 
an ultímate thing and lay beyond questíons : and Mr. I 
Wesley, though as a divine he checked her somewhat ¡ 
pagan impulses and recalled them to give account of ; 
their ground of choice, as a scholar could not help ad- , 
miringthem. Forthey seldomled hertochoosewrongly. \ 
In Hetty dwelt something of the Attic instinct which, ín i 
days of literary artífice and líterary fashions from which 
she could not wholly escape, kept her taste íresh and i 
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g:uided her at once to browse on what was natural and 
bealth-giving and to reject with delicate disgust what 
was rank and overblown. Hímself a sardonia humoríst, 
he could enjoy the bubbling mirth with which she dis- 
covered comedy in the objects of their common derision. 
Hímself a hoplite in study, laboríous, without sense of 
proportion, he could look on and smile while she, a 
woman, walked more nimbly, picking and choosing as 
she went. 

The manuscript he held was a poem of hers, scored 
with additions and alterations of his own, by which 
(though nústakenly) he believed he had improved it : a 
song of praise put in the mouth of a disciple of Plato : 
its ñame, "Eupolis, his Hymn to the Creator." As he 
tumed the p^es, his eyes paused and fastened them- 
selves on a passage here and there : 

" Solé from solé Thou mak'st the sun 

On his buming axles nin : 

The Stars like dust around him ñj, 

And strew the ítcí oí the skjr : 

He drives so swift bis race above, 

MoTtals can't perceive him move : 

So smooth his course, oblique or straight, 

Olympus sh^es not with his weíght. 

As the Queen of solemn Night 

Filis at his vase her orb of light — 

Impaited lustre — thus we see 

The solar virtue shines by Thee. 

EIPESMINH ! weni no more 

For ils fanried aid implore, 

Since bright oil and wool asd wtru 

And ]ife-sustaÍDÍag firead are Thine ; 

fVine thal spríghtly mirth suppliea, 

Noble wine for sacrífice. . . ." 
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The verses, though he repeated them, had no meamng 
for him. He remembered hersitting at the table by the 
window (qow surrendered to Johnny Whitelamb) and 
transcribíng them into a f air copy, sitting with head bCDt 
and the sunligbt playing on her red-brown hair ; he re- 
membered her standing by his chair with a ílushed face, 
waiting for his verdict But though his memory retained 
these visions, they carried no sentiment. He only thought 
of the young, almost boyish, promise in the lines : 

" Ornen, moDster, prodigy ! 
Or nothing is, or Jove, from thee. 
Whether varíous Nature's play, 
Or she, renversed, thy will obey, 
And to rebel man declare 
Famine, plague or wasteíul war . . . 
No evi] can from Thee procced ; 
Tis only suffered, not decreed. . . ." 

He gazed from the careful handwritíng to the horizon 
beyond bis wíndow. Why had he ñshed out the poem 
from its drawer ? She, the writer, — his chíld, — was a 
wanton. 



HETTY had f ound a patch of ragged turf and mallow 
where the woodstack hid her from the parsonage 
Windows ; and aat there in the moming sun — uncon- 
sdously, as usual, courting its full rays. Between her 
and the stack the ground vas bare, strewn with straw 
and broken twigs. She supposed that her father would 
send f or her soon ; but she was preparing no defence, no 
excuses. She hoped, indeed, that the interview would be 
short, but simply because the account she must render to 
him seemed trivial beside that which she must render to 
herself. Her eyes watched the hens as they scratched 
pits in the warm dust, snuggled down and adjusted and 
readjusted their wing-feathers. But her brain was busied 
over and over with the same thought — " I am now a bad 
woman. Is there yet any way for me to be good ? " 

Yet her wits were alert enough, She heard her 
father's f ootstep on the path twenty yards away, guessed 
the moment which would bring him ínto sight of her. 
Though she did not look up, she knew that he had come 
to a halt. She waited. He turned and waiked slowly 
away. She knew why he had faltered. Her mind ran 
back to the problem. "I am a bad woman. Is there 
any way for me to be good ? " 

Half an bour passed. Emilia came round the rick. 
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taUdng to herself, bolding a wooden bowl from whicb 
she had been feeding the chickens. She carne upon 
Hetty iinawares and stood still, witb a face at first con- 
fused, but gradually hardening. 

"Sit down, Emmy." Het^ pointed to a faggot lying 
a few paces ofí. 

Emilia hesitated. 

" You may sít down : aear enough to listen — 

"'Herel and bottows sit ; 
Here ia my throne, 'ct Emmy bow to it' 

Vou were reciting as you carne along." She raísed her 
eyes with a grave sraile, " Shall I tell you youj secret ? " 

" What secret ? " asked Emilia, reddening in spite of 
herself. 

" Oh, I have known it a long while. But if you want 
me to whisper it, you must come closer. Nay, my dear, 
I know very little of the stage — perhaps as little as 
you : but, from what I have read, it will bring you cióse 
to creatures worse than I." 

Emilia was acared now. " Who told you ? Have you 
heard from Jacky? — no, he couldn't because — " 

" — Because you never told him, although you may 
have hinted at it. And if you told him, he would laugh 
and cali it the ambition of a girl who knows nottiing of 
the world." 

"I will aot starve here. And now that this — this 
disgrace — " 

" Father would think it no less disgrace to see you an 
actress. Listen : a little while ago he carne this way, 
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meaning to curse me, but he tumed back aad díd not. 
And now you come, and are confused, and I read you 
just as plaínly. While my wits are so clear I want to say 
one or two thíngs to yon. Yesterday — only yesterday — 
I left home for ever, and here I am back again. I have 
been wicked, you say, and there is notbing sinful in be- 
coming an actress. Ferhaps not : yet I am sure father 
would think it sinful — even more selñshly sinful than my 
fault, because it would hurt the careers of Jacky and 
Charles; and that, as you know, he would never forgive." 

" Who are you, to be lecturing me ? " 

" I am your sister, who has done wrong : I have tasted 
bitter fniit and must go eating it all my Ufe. But it is 
fniit of knowledge — ah, listen, Emmy ! If you do thís 
and become famous, the greater your fame, the greater 
the injury ; or so father would hold it, and perhaps our 
brothers too, Hetty can be hidden and forgotten in a 
far country parish. But can Jacky become a bishop, 
having for a sister a famous actress ? " 

" You are sudden in thís thought for your brothers." 

" It is not of them I am thinking. I say that if you 
succeed you will lose father's forgiveness and always 
cairy with you this sorrowfui knowledge. Yet I would 
bid you go and do it : for to be great is worth much cost 
of sorrow, and sorrow might even increase your great- 
ness. But have you that strength ? And if you should 
not succeed ? — We know nothing of the worid ; all our 
thoughts of it come out of books and dreaming. 
You imagine yourself treading the boards and hold- 
ing all hearts captive with your voice. So I used to 
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imagine myself slaying dragons. So, only yesterday, 
I believed — " 

She sat erect witli a shiver. " To wake and fiud all 
your dreams changed to squalor, and f or you no tumíng 
backl Have you the strength, Emmy — to go forward 
and change that squalor back agaín by sheer forcé ínto 
beautiful dreams i Have you the strength ? " She gazed 
at Emilia and added musingly, " No, you have not the 
strength. Vou will stay on here in the cage, an obedient 
woman, your talent repressed to f eed the f uture of those 
grand brothers of ours who take all we give, yet caunot 
help US one whit They take it innocently ; they do uot 
know ; and they are dear good fellows. But they cannot 
help. I only have done what may injure them — though 
I do not tbink it will : and when father carne along the 
path just now, he was thinkiug of them rather than of 
me — of me only as I míght injure them." 

She was ríght índeed. Mr. Wesley had left the house 
thinking of her : but a f ew steps had called up the faces 
of bis soDS, and by habít, since he thought of them al- 
ways on his walks. His studies put aside, to tbink of 
them was bis lecreation. Corning upon Hetty, he had 
felt himself taken at unawares, and retreated. 

" — And when he tumed away," Hetty went on, " I 
understood. And I felt sorry for hím, because all of a 
sudden it carne to me that he may be wiser than any of 
US, and one day it will be made plaín to us, what we have 
helped to do — or to spoil." 

" Here ís someone you had better be sorry for," said 
Emilia, glancing along the path at the sound of footsteps 
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and catching sight of Nancy. " She has made up her 
mind that John Lambert wiU have no more to do with 
US now ; and the wedding not a month away I " 

Sure enough, Nancy's eyes were red, and she gazed 
at Het^ less with reprobation than with lugubríous 
reproach. 

" Then she knows less of John Lambert than I do," said 
Hetty ; " and stUl less how deep he is in love with her. 
Nancy dear," she asked, " was he to have walked over this 
moming í " 

" He was coming from Hasey way," wailed Nancy. 
" He was to have been here at ten o'clock and it is past 
that now. Of course he has heard, and does not mean to 
come.'* 

Hetty choked down an exceeding bitter sob. 

" Anne, — sister Anne," she answered in her oíd light 
manner, though she desired to be alone and to weep : " go, 
look along the road and say if you see anyone coming ? " 

Nancy turaed away, too generous to upbraid her sis- 
ter, but hotly ashamed of her and her lack of contrition, 
and indignantly sorry for herself . Nevertheless she went 
towards the gate whence she could see along the road. 

" It seems to me," said Emilia, " that you are scarcely 
awake yet to your — your situation." 

She was trying to recover her superiority, which 
Hetty had shaken by guessing her secret 

" Oh, yes I am," Hetty answered. " But my time may 
be short for talking : so I use what ways I can to make 
ray sisters listen. Hark I " 

" He is coming ! " Nancy announced, running towards 
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them from the gate. Honest love shone in her eyes. 
" He is coming — and there is someone with himl " 

" Who ? " asked Emilia. Hetty's eyes put the same 
question, far more eagerly. She rose up : her face was 
white. 

"I don't know. He — they — are halí a müe away. 
Vet I seem to know the figure. It ís odd now — " 

Hetty put out a hand and leaned it against the wood- 
stack to steady herself. The sharpened end of a stake 
píerced her palm, but she did not feel it 

"Isit — is it — " Her lips worked and formed the 
words, inaudibiy. 

" Run and look again," commaoded Emilia. 

But Hetty turned and walked swiftly away. Could it 
be Ai ? No — and yet why not ? Until this moment she 
had not known how much she built upon that chance. 
She loved him still : at the bottom of her heart most 
tenderly. She had reproached herself, saying that hei 
desire f or him had nothing to do with love — was no genu- 
ine impulse to forgive, but a selñsh cowardly longing to be 
saved, as onlyhe could save her. She vas wrong. She 
desired to be saved ; but she desired far more wildly 
that he should play the man, justify her love and eam 
forgiveness. She had — and was, alas I to prove it — an 
almost infinite capacity to forgive. She, Hetty, of the 
reckless wit and tongue — she would meet him humbly 
— as one whose sin had beeo as deep as his . . . 

Was it he? If so, she would beg his pardon for 
thoughts vhich had accused him of cowardice . . . 

She could not wait for the truth. So much joy it 
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would bring, or so deep anguish. She walked away 
blindly towards tbe fields, uot once looking back. 

" So there you're hiding ! " cried John Lambert trium- 
phantly, salutáng Nancy with a smacking kiss on either 
cheek, and in no way disconcerted by Emüia's presence. 

Nancy pushed him away, but half-heartedly. 

" No, you mustn't ! " she protested, and her face grew 
suddenly tragic. 

" Oh, I f orgot f or tbe moment ! " John Lambert tried 
to look doleful. He was an energetic young land-sur- 
veyor, with tow-coloiu-ed hair and a face incurably 
jolly. 

" You have heard, then ? " asked Emilia. 

" Why, bless you, your father was around to see me at 
eight o'clock yesterday morning, or some such hour. He 
must have saddled at once. He's a stickler, is the Rector. 
' Young Mr, Lambert,' says he, very formal, or some such 
words, ' I regret to say I must retract my permission that 
you should marry into my family, as doubtless you will 
wish to be released oí your troth.' ' Hallo t ' says I, a bit 
surprised, but knowing his crotchets : ' Why, what have 
Ibeendoing? ' 'Nothing,' sayshe. 'Then what has íAí^ 
been up to ? ' " — this with a wink at EmiHa — " ' Noth- 
ing,' says he again, and pours out the whole story, or so 
much of it as he knew and guessed, andwinds up with ' I 
reléase you,' and a bow very formal and stiff. ' How 
about Miss Nancy ? ' I asked ; ' does she reléase me too ? ' 
' I haven't asked her,' he says, and goes on that he is 
not in the habit of being guided by his daughters. To 
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whtch I replied; ' Well, I am — by one of 'era, anyhow 
— or hope to be. And, if you don't mind, I'll step 
round to-morrow at the hour she expects me. I'd do it 
this moment if I hadn't a job at Bawtry. And I'm 
sony for you. Rector,' I sáid, ' but if you think it makes 
a penn'orth of difference to me apart from that, you're 
mistaken.' And so ve parted." 

" Have you thought of the consequences ? " Nancy 
demandad, tearful, but obviously worshipping this veiy 
ordinary young man. 

" No, I haven't" 

"Sbe is back again." 

" Oh, is she ? Then sbe found him out quick. Foor 
Hettyl Shemust beinatakíng too!" Hisfaceexpressed 
commiseration for a moment, but with an effort, and 
sprang back to jollity as a bow is released from íts cord 
" Curíous, how quickly a bit of news Uke that gets about. 
I picked up with a man on the road — said his ñame was 
Wright and he comes from Lincoln — a decent fellow — 
tradesman — plumber, I think. At all events he knows 
a deal about you, and began, after a while, pumping me 
about your sister. I saw in a moment that he had beard 
something, and gave him precious líttle change for his 
money. Taiked as if he knew more than I did, if only 
he cared to tell: but of course I didn't encourage 
him." 

"Wright? — a plumber from Uncolní" Emilia fal- 
tered, and her eyes met Nancy's. 

" That's it. He had business with your father, he said. 
In fact I left him on his way to knock at the door." 
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The two sisters remembered the man on the knoll, 
and his bilí. They were used to duns. 

£milia's eye signalled that John Lambert was to 
be kept away froin the house at all costs ; ñor díd she 
breathe freely until she saw the lovers crossing the 
fíelds arm-m-arm. 



VI 

" A ND my buúness is important. William Wríght is 
'^~^ the ñame, and you'd better say that I come from 
Lincoln direct." 

The answer carne back that Mr. Wesley would see 
Mr. Wríght in his study, and thither accordingly Mr. 
Wríght lurched, after pulling out a red handkerchief and 
dusting his boots on the front doorstep. At his entrance 
Johnny Whiteiamb rose, gathered up some papers and 
retired. The Rector looked upfrom his writing-table, at 
the same moment pushing back and shutting the drawer 
upen Hetty's manuscrípt, which he had again been 
studying. 

" Good moming, Mr. Wright. You have come about 
your bilí, I suspect : the ^mount of which, if I remem* 
ber— " 

" Twelve-seventeen-six." 

The Rector sighed. "It is extremely awkward for 
me to pay you just now. Stíll, no doubt you fínd it no 
less awkward to waít : and since you have come all the 
way from Lincoln to collect it — " 

" Steady a bit," Mr. Wright intemipted ; " I never 
said that. I said I'd come direct from Lincoln." 

Mr. Wesley looked puzzled. " Pardon me, is not that 
the same thing í " 
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"No, it ain't. I'd be glad enough of my little bit of 
money to be sure : but there's more things than money 
¡n this world, Mr. Wesley." 

" So I have sometimes endeavoured to teach." 

"There's more things than money," repeated Mr. 
Wright, not to be denied : for it struck him as a really 
fine utterance, with a touch of the epigrammatic too, of 
which he had not believed himself capable. In the stír 
of his feelings he was conscious of an unfamiliar lofti- 
ness, and conscious also that it did hím credit. He 
paused and added, " There's darters, for instance." 

" Daughters ? " Mr. Wesley opened his eyes wide, 

" Darters." Mr. Wright nodded his head slowly and 
took a step nearer to the table. "Has Missy come 
back?" he asked in a hoarse whisper. 

" If you mean my daughter Mehetabel — yes, sbe has 
retumed." 

" I saw her in Lincoln only yesterday morning. She 
didn't see me ; but having (as you might say) my sus- 
picions, I follered her : and I saw enough to make a man 
feel sore — leastways when he takes an ínterest in a 
young lady as I do in Miss Hetty. For, saving your 
presence, sir, you've a good-looking bunch, but sbe's the 
pick. 'Tis a bad business — a very bad business, Mr. 
Wesley. What, may I ask, are you goíng to do about it í " 

" You certainly may not ask, Mr. Wright." The dan- 
ger-signal twinkled for a moment under the Rector's 
brows ; but he repressed it and tumed towards a cup- 
board in the wall, where in a drawer lay fifteen pounds, 
ten of which he had designed to send to Oxford. 
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"Twelve pounds seventeen shilUngs and sixpenc^ I 
think you said i " 

" Never mínd the bilí, sir, for a moment. And about 
Mtss Hetty I'll ask ye no questions if you forbid it : but 
something I carne to say, and it'll bave to be said. First 
of all I want to be clear with you that I bad no hand in 
thi3 affair. On the contraty, I saw it coming and wamed 
her against the fellow." 

" I bave not the least need of your assurance: I díd 
not even know you were acquaínted — " 

" No, you don't need it ; but I need to give it Very 
well : now comes my point. Here's a young lady beau- 
tif ul as roses, and that accomplished, and that thorough- 
bred, she makes an honest tradesman feel like dirt to 
look upon her. Oh, you needn't to stare, sir I WiUiam 
Wríght knows breeding when he sees it, íd man or 
beast ; and as for feeling Hke dirt, why there's a sort of 
pleasure ín it, if you understand me." 

" I do not," 

" No : I don't suppose you do. You're not the sort 
of man to feel like dirt before anyone — not befcre 
King George on his throne. But you may take my 
word for it there's a kind of man that likes it : when he 
looks at a woman, I mean. 'Take care, my lady,' I 
sdd ; ' you're delicate and proud now, and as dainty as 
a bit of china. But once you fall oCf the shelf — weD, 
down you go, and 'tís all over but the broom and the 
dust-heap. There you'll He, with no man to look at 
you ; worse than the coarsest pint-pot a man will drínk 
out of.' You understand rae now, Mr. Wesley ?" 
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" I do, sir, to my sorrow, but — " 

"But that's just whcre you're wrong — you dcn't!" 
Mr. Wríght críed triumphantly, and pursued with aa 
eamestness which held Mr. Wesley still in hts chair. 
"I'll swear to you, sir, that íf I could have stopped this, 
I would : ay, though it killed my only chance. But I 
couldn't. The thing's done. And I tell you, sir" — 
bis face was ñushed now, and his voice shaking — 
"broken as she is, I do worshíp Miss Hetty beyond 
any woman in the world. I do worshíp her as if she 
had tumbled slap out of heaven. I — I — there you 
have it, anyway: so if you'll leave talking about the 
little account betwcen us — " 

Mr. Wesley stood up, drew out his keys, opened the 
cupboard and began countíng the sum out upon the table. 

"You misunderstand me, sir: indeed you do I" Mr. 
Wríght protested. 

"Maybe," answered the Rector grimly. "But I hap- 
pen to be consultíng my own choice. Twelve pounds 
seventeen and síxpence, I think you said? You had 
best sit down and write out a recetpt." 

"But why intemipt a man, sir, when he's thínkíng of 
hígher things, and with hís hand 'most too shaky to hold 
a pcn ? " 

The Rector walked to the wíndow and stood waiting 
while the receipt was made out : then took the paper, 
went to the cupboard and ñled it, locked the door and 
resumed his seat. 

" Now, sir, let me understand your further business. 
You desire, I gather, to marry my daughter Mebetabd ? " 
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Mr. Wñght gasped and swallowed something in his 
throat. Put into words, his audacity fríghtened him. 
" That's so, sir," he managed to answer. 

"Knowing her late conduct?" 

"If I didn't," Mr. Wright answered frankly, "I 
shouldn't ha' been fool enough to come." 

" You are a convinced Chrístian ? " 

" I go to cbuTch ofF and on, if that's what you meas, 
sir," 

" 'Tis not in the least what I mean, Mr. Wright." 

"There's no reason why I shouldn't go oftener," 

"There is every reason why you should. You are 
able to maintain my daughter?" 

" I pay my way, sir ; though hard enough it is for an 
honest tradesman in these times." Insensibly he dropped 
into the tone of one pressing for payment The Rector 
regarded him with brows drawn down and the angiy 
light half-veiled, but awake in his eyes now and growing. 
Mr. Wright, looking up, read danger and misread it as 
threatening him. "Indeed, str," he broke out, coura- 
geously enough, " I feel for you : I do, indeed. It seems 
strange enough to »» to be standing here and asking 
you for such a thing. But when a man feels as I do 
t'ards Miss Hetty he don't know himself : he'll go and 
do that for which he'd cali another man a fool. Kick 
rae tú doors if you want to : I can't help it. AIl I tdl 
you ts, I worship her from the top of her pretty head to 
her shoestríngs ; and if she were wife of mine she should 
neither wash ñor scrub, cook ñor mend, but a room I 
woiüd make for her, and chairs and cushions she should 
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have to sit on, and books to read, and pens and paper to 
write down her pretty thoughts ¡ and not a word of the 
past, but me looking up to her and proud all the days of 
my life, and studying to make her comfortable, like the 
lady she is ! " 

During thís remarkable speech Mr. Wesley sat wíth- 
out a smile. At the end of it, he lifted a small hand-bell 
from the wríting-table and rang it twice. 

Mr. Wright made sure that this was a signal for his 
dismissal. He mopped his face. "Well, it can't be 
helped. Tve been a fool, no doubt : but you've had it 
straigbt from me, as between man and man," 

He picked up his hat and was tuming to go, wben the 
door opened and Mrs. Wesley appeared. 

" My dear," said the Rector, " the ñame of this honest 
man is Wright — Mr. William Wright, a plumber, of Lin- 
coln. To my surprise he has just done me the honour 
of offeríng to marry Mehetabel." 

Mrs. Wesley tumed from the bowing Mr. Wright and 
^istened on her husband a look incredulous but scared. 

"I need scarcely say he is aware of — of the events 
which make his offer an extremely generous one." 

The signal in the Rector's eyes was blazing now. His 
wife rested her hand on a chair-back to gain strength 
against she knew not what. Mr. Wright smiled, vaguely 
apologetic; and the smile made him look exceedingly 
foolish ; but she saw that the man was in earnest. 

" I think," pursued Mr. Wesley, aware of her terror, 
aware of the pain he took from hís own words, but now 
for the moment fiercely enjoying both — "I think," he 
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puTsued slowly, " there can be no question of our answer. 
I must, of course, make inquiry ínto your circumstances, 
and assure myself that I am not bestowing Mehetabel 
on an evil-liver. Worthless as she is, I owe her this 
precaution, which you must pardon. I wUl be prompt, 
sir. In two days, if you retum, you shall have my deci- 
sión ; and if my inquines have satisñed me — as I make 
no doubt they will — my wife and I caá only accept your 
offer and express our high sense of your condescensioo." 

Mr. Wright gazed, open-mouthed, from husband to 
wife. He saw that Mrs, Wesley was trembling, but her 
eyes held no answer for him. He was trembling, too. 

" Vou mean that I'm to come along 7 " he managed to 
staramer. 

" I do, sir. On the day after to-morrow you may come 
for my answer. Meanwhile — " 

Mr. Wright never knew what words the Rector cboked 
down. They would have surprísed him considerably. 
As tt was, reading his dismissal in a sltght motion oí 
Mrs. Wesley's hand, he made his escape ; but had to 
pulí hímself up on the front doorstep to take his bear- 
ings and assure himself that he stood oa his feet 
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" She gtaced my humble roof and blest my Ufé, 
Blest me by a &r greater ñame than wife ; 
Yet still I bore aa uadisputed sway, 
Ñor was 't her task, but pleasure, to obey ; 
Scarce thought, much less couldact, what I denied. 
In our low house there was do room fbr ptide : " etc. 

TÁeRev. Samuel WesUfs Verses ofhis Wife. 

" It ts an unhappiness almost peculiar to our &mily that your 
&ther and I aeldom think alike. . . ." 

" I am, I believe, got on the right sida of fiñy, infinD and weak ; 
yet, oíd as I am, since 1 have taken my husband ' for better, for 
woTse,' rU take my residence with him ; where he Uves, 1 will Uve : 
and where he dies, wUl 1 die : and there will I be buríed. God do so 
unto me and more abo, if aught but death part him and me." 

Mrs, Wtsle/s Lttttrs. 

MRS. WESLEY guessed well enough what manner 
of words her husband had choked down. She 
stood and watched hís face, waiting for him to Hft his 
eyes. But he refused obstinately to lift them, and went 
on rearranging with aímless ñngers the pens and papers 
on his wñting-table. 

At length she plucked up her courage. " Husband," 
she said, " let us take counsel together. We are in a 
plight that wrath will not cure : but, be angry as you 
will, we cannot give Hetty to this man." 

It needed but tbis. He ñxed bis eyes on hers now, 
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and the light in them ñrst quivered, then grew steady as 
a beato. " Did you hear me give my promise i " he 
demanded. 

" you had no right to promise it" 

" I do not break promises. And I take others at their 
word. Has she or has sbe not vowed herself ready to 
many the ñrst bonest man who wiU take her; ay, and 
to tbank bim 7 " 

" Sbe was beside hersell We cannot take advantage 
of sucb a vow." 

" You are stripping her of the last rag of honour. I 
pref er to credit her with courage at least : to believe that 
she bands me the knife and says, 'cut out thís sore.' 
But wittingly or no she has banded it to me, and by 
heaven, ma'am, I will use it I " 

"ItwiUkülher." 

"There are worse things than deatb." 

"But if — if the oíkersho\úd seek her and offer atone- 
ment — " 

Mr. Wesley, pacing the room with bis bands beneath 
bis coat-tails, balted suddenly and flung up botb arins, 
as a man lifts a stone to dash ít down. 

"Wbatl Accept a favour from Aimf Have you 
lived with me tbese years and know me so little ? And 
can you fcar God and think to save your daugbter out 
of hell by giving her back her sin, to rut in it ? " 

Mrs. Wesley shook her head helplessly. " Let her be 
punished, then, in God's natural way. Vengeance is 
His, dear : ah, do not take it out of His bands in your 
anger, I beseech you ! " 
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" God for my sins made me her father, and gave me 
authority to punish." He halted again and cried sud- 
denly, " Do you thínk thís is not hurting me t " 

" Pause then, for it is His waming. Who is this 
man ? Wbat do you kaow oí him ? To think of him 
and Hetty together makes my flesh creep I " 

" Would you lather, then, see her — " But at sound 
of a sobbing cry from her, he checked the terrible 
questíon. " You are trying to unnerve me, ' Who is 
he?' you ask. That is just what I am going to find 
out" At the door he turned. "We have other chil- 
dren to think of, pray you remember. I will harbour no 
wantoos in my house." 



AT first Hetty walked swiftly across the fields, not 
daríag to look back. " Is it he t " sbe kept asking 
herself, and as often críed out against the hope. She 
had no ríght to pray as she was pra)ring : it was suing 
God to make Himself an accotnplíce in sin. She ought 
to hate the man, yet — God forgive her I — she loved him 
still. Was it possible to leve and despise together ? If 
he should come . . . She caught herself picturing their 
meeting. He would follow across the fields in search of 
her. She would hear his footstep. Yet she would not 
tura at once — he should not see how her heart leapt. 
He would overtake her, cali her by ñame. . . . She must 
not be proud : just proud enough to let htm see how deep 
the wroQg had been. But she would be humble too. . . , 

She heard no footsteps. No voice called her. Un- 
able to endure it longer, sbe carne to a standstill and 
looked back. Between her and the parsonage buildings 
the wide ñelds were empty. She could see the comer 
of the woodstack. No one stood there. Away to the 
left two figures diminished by distance foUowed a foot- 
path arm-in-arm — John Lambert and Nancy. 

A great blackness fell on her. She had no pride now ; 
she tumed and went slowly back, not to the parsonage, 
but aslant by the bank of a dyke leading to the high- 
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road along wbich, a few hours ago, she had retumed so 
wearíly. She must watch and discover what man it was 
who had come with John Lambert. 

Before she reached the low brídge by the road, she 
heard a tune whistled and a man's foot-fall approaching 

— not his. She supposed it to be one of the labom'ers, 
and in a sudden terror hid herself behind an ash-bole on 
the brink. 

The man went by, still whistling cheerfuUy. She 
peered around the tree and watched him as he retreated 

— a broad-shouldered man, swinging a cudgel. A hun- 
dred yards or ]ess beyond her tree he halted, wtth bis 
back to her, in the middle of the road, and stayed his 
whistling while he made two or three ludicrous cuts wtth 
bis cudgel at the empty air. This pantomime over, he 
resumed his way. 

She recognized him by so much of his back as showed 
over the dwarf hedge. It was William Wright. 

Was it he, then, who had come with John Lambert ? 
Hetty sat down by the tree, and, with her eyes on the 
slow water in the dyke, began to think. 

To be sure this man míght have come to Wroote 
merely for his money. Yet (as she firmly belíeved) it 
was be who had wrítten the letter which in effect had 
led to her running away. He might have used the debt 
to-day as a pretext : his motive, she felt certain, was 
curiosity to leam what his letter had brought about. 

She bore him no grudge. He had fired the train, to 
be sure : but she was clear-sighted now, saw that the 
true fault after all was hers, and would waste no time 
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in accusíng others. Very soon she dismissed him from 
her mind. Id all the blank hopelessness of her fall from 
hope she put aside self-pity, and tasked hersdf to face 
the worst. To Emilia and Nancy she had spoken Üghtly, 
as if scarcely alive to her dreadful position, still less 
alive to her sin. They had misunderstood her : but in 
tnith she had spoken so on the insttnct of self-defence. 
Real defence she had noae. 

She knew she had none. And let it be said here 
that she saw no comfortable hope in religión. She had 
listened to a plenty of doctrine from her early childhood, 
but somehow the mysteríes of God had seldom occupied 
her thoughts, never as bearing directly on the questions 
of daily life. If asked, for example, "did she belíeve in 
the Trinity?" or "did she believe in justiñcation by 
faithí" she would have answered "Yes," without hesi- 
tattng for a moment. But in fact these high teachings 
lay outside her prívate religión, whicb aroounted to this 

— " God is all-seeing and omnipotent. To please Him 
I must be good ; and being good gives me pleasure íd 
turn, for I feel that His eye is upon me and He approves. 
He is terribly stem : but all-merciful too. If, having 
done wrong, I go to Him contritely, and repent, He will 
give me a chance to amend my ways, and if I honestly 
strive to amend them, He will forgive." In short — and 
perhaps because the word " Father " helped to mislead 

— she had made for herself an image of God by exalting 
and magnifying all that she saw best in her parents. 
And this view of Him her parents had conñrmed insen- 
sibly, in a thousand trífles, by laying coastant daily stress 
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upon good conduct, and by dictatíng it and judging her 
lapses with an air of calm authority, which took for 
granted that what pleased them was exactly what would 
please God. 

So now, havÍQg done that whích her mother and father 
could not forgive, at first she bardly dared to hope that 
God could by any roeans forgive it, In the wartn sun- 
light oí lovíng she bad seen for a while that her father 
and mother were not always wise ; nay, long beforehand 
in ber discontent she had been gfoping towards this dis- 
covery, But now that the sunsbine had proved a cruel 
cheat, she ran back ín dismay upon the oíd guíde-posts, 
and they pointed to a hell indeed. 

She had been wicked. She craved to be good. She 
remembered Mary Magdalene, whom Christ had for- 
given, and caught at a hope for herselE, But why had 
Christ forgiven Mary? Because she had been sorry, 
and turned and walked the rest of her life in goodness ? 
Because He had foreseen her long atonement ? So Hetty 
believed. For her, too, then the way back to forgiveness 
lay through conduct — always through conduct ; and for 
her the road stretched long, for not until death could she 
reach assurance. Of a way to forgiveness through íaith 
(though she must have heard of it a hundred times) she 
scarcely thought ; still less of a way through faith to 
ínstant assurance. To those who have not travelled by 
that road its end — though promised on the honour of 
God and proclaimed incessantly by those who have 
travelled and found it — seems merely incredible. 
Hardly can man or woman, taught from infancy to sus- 
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pect false guides, trust these reporta of a country where 
to believe and to bave are one. 

Hetty sat by the tree and saw the road beyond her 
that it was steep and full of sufferíng. But for tbis she 
did not ref use it ; she desired it rather. She saw also, 
that along it was no well of forgiveness to refresh her ; 
the thirst must endure till she reached the end and went 
down in darkness to the rtver. This, too, she must en- 
dure, God in mercy helping her, What daunted her was 
conscience whispering that she had as yet no right to 
that mercy, no right even to tread the road, For though 
her sin was abhorrent, in her heart she loved her fellow- 
sinner yet. A sound of hoofs aroused her. Still screened 
by her tree, she saw her father trot by on the filly. In 
spite of the warm settled weather he carried his cloak 
before him strapped across the holsters. His ríde, there- 
fore, would be a long one; to Gainsborough at least — 
or to Lincoln í 

She lifted her head and sat erect in a sharp terror. 
Was her father going to seek him t She had not thought 
of this as possible. And if so — 

Leaping up she ran into the open and gazed after him, 
as though the sight of his bobbing figure could resolve 
her crowding surmises. For a minute and more she 
stood, gazing so ; and then, tuming, was aware of her 
mother comíng slowly towards her across the wide 
field. 

A numher of shallow ditches, dry at this season, 
crossed the fields in parallels ; and at each of these Mrs. 
Wesley picked up her skirts. " How young she is I " 
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was Hetty's thought as she carne nearer, and it rose — 
purely from habit — above her own misery. Hetty was 
one of those wometi who admire other women ungnidg- 
ingly. She knew herself to be beautiful, yet in her eyes 
her mother had always the míen of a goddess. 

For her mother's character, too, she had the deepest, 
tenderest respect ; but it was the respect of a critic rather 
than of a child, and touched with humorous wonder. She 
knew her ñrmness of judgment, her self-control, her 
courage in poverty, the secret ardent piety illuminating 
her commonest daily actions ; she knew how perfectly 
designed that character was for masculine needs, how 
strong for guidance the will even in yíelding — but alas I 
how feeble to help a daughter. 

" Your father is riding to Lincoln," saíd Mrs. Wesley 
as she drew near. Hetty scanned her closely, but read no 
encouragement in her face. She fell hack on the tone 
sbe had used with Emilia and Nancy, knowtng, however, 
tbat this time it would not be misunderstood. 

" I saw that he had taken his cloak with him," she 
answered. " Be frank with me, mother. You would he 
frank, you know, with Jacky or Charles, if tíiey were in 
trouble ; whereas now you are not looking me in the face, 
and your own is white." 

Mrs. Wesley did not answer, but walked with Hetty 
back to the tree and, at a sign, seated herself on the 
bank beside her, with her eyes on the road. 

" I have been sitting here for quite a long time," began 
Hetty, after a pause, and went on lightly. " Eefore father 
passed a tradesman went hy — a man, called Wright." 
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She paused again as Mrs. Wesley's hands made an invol- 
untary movement in her lap. " He has a bilí against 
father; he called with it on the evening you carne back 
froin London. Is father ñding after him to pay it ?" 

" What do you know of that man ? " Mrs. Wesley mut- 
tered, with herhead tumed asíde and her hands working. 

" Very little ; yet enougb to suspect more than you 
guess," said Hetty calmly. 

But her mother showed her now a face she had not 
looked to see. 

" You know, then ? — but no, you cannot ! " 

It was Hetty's tum to show a face of alarm. " What 
is it, dear ? I thought — indeed I know — he had a notion 
about me — how I was behaving — and wrote a letterto 
father. But that cannot matter now. Is there anything 
worse ? I understood he had merely an account against 
father ; an ordinary bilí. It ts something worse — oh, tell 
me ! Father is ridíng after him I I see it in your face. 
What is this trouble which I have added to ? " 

" The debt is paíd, I believe," answered Mrs. Wesley ; 
but she shook as she said it. 

" Yet father is ríding after him. What is the matter ? 
Let me see your eyes ! " 

But her mother would not. In the long silence, look- 
ing at her, slowly — very slowly — Hetty understood. 
After understanding there followed another long silence, 
untü Hetty drew herself up against the bole of the tree 
and shivered. 

" Come back to the house, mother. You had better 
take my arm." 



IX 

MR. WESLEY slept that night at Lincoln and rodé 
back the next aítemoon, reaching Wroote a little 
before nightfall. After stabling the filly he went straight 
to his study, Thither, a few minutes later, Mrs. Wesley 
carried his supper on a tray. He kissed her, but she 
saw at once from his manner that he would not talk, 
that he wished to be alone. 

Hetty and Molly sat upstairs in the dusk of the garret, 
speaking little. Molly had exhausted her strength for 
the while and argued no more, but leaned back in her 
chair withahand laidon Hetty'sforehead, who — crouch- 
ing on the floor against her knee — drew down the nerve- 
less fingers, fondled them one by one against her cheek, 
and kissed them, thinking her own thoughts. 

Downstairs a gloom, a breathless terror almost, brooded 
over the circle by the kitchen hearth. They knew of 
Hetty's probable fate — the sentence to be pronounced 
to-morrow ; they had whispered it one to another, and 
while they condemned her it awed them. 

Soon after nine Johnny Whitelamb carne in from the 
ftelds where for two hours he had been walking fiercely 
but quite aimlessly. Great drops of sweat stood out on 
his temples, over which his hair fell lank and clammy. 
His shoes and stockings were dusted over with ñne eárth. 
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He did not speak, but lit bis candle and went ofiF to bis 
bed-cupboard under tbe stairs. 

Before ten o'clock tbe rest of tbe family crept away to 
bed. Mr. Wesley sat oa in bis study. Tbis was tbe oight 
of tbe week on wbich he composed bis Sunday moming's 
sermón. He wrote at ít steadüy until midníght. 

Next moming, about an bour after breakfast, Mrs. 
Wesley beard tbe ■ band-bell rung in the study — tbe 
sound for whicb (it seemed to ber) sbe bad been listen- 
íng in afFrígbt for two long days. Sbe went at once. 
In tbe passage sbe met Jobnny Wbitelamb coming 
out. 

"I am to fetcb Míss Hetty," be wbispered witb a 
world of dreadful meaníng. 

But for once Johnny was not strictly obedient. In- 
stead of seeking Hetty be went ñrst across the farmyard 
and through a small gate whence a path took him to a 
duck-pond at an angle of the kitchen-garden, and just 
outside its hedge. A pace or two from tbe brínk stood 
a gríndstone in a wooden frame ; and bere, on the grind- 
stone handle, sat Molly watching the ducks. 

" He has sent for her," announced Johnny, and glanced 
towards the kitchen-garden. " Is sbe tbere ? " 

Molly rose witb a set face. Sbe did not answer bis 
questíon. 

"You raust give me ten minutes," sbe said. "Ten 
minutes ; on no account must you bring ber sooner." 

She limped ofE towards tbe houae. 

So it happened that as Mr. and Mrs. Wesley stood 
and faced each otber across tbe wrítíng-table tbey heard 
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a gentle knock, and, turnitig with a start, saw the door 
open and Molly walk boldly into the room. 

"We are busy," said the Rector sharply, recovering 
himself. " I díd not send for you." 

"I know it," Molly answered; "but I am come first 
to explain." 

" If you are here to speak for your sister, I wisb to 
bear no explanations." 

"I know it," Molly answered again ; "but I need to 
give them; and, picase you, íather, you will listen to 
me." 

Mr. Wesley gasped. Of all his daughters this de- 
formed one had rendered him the most absolute obedí- 
encG ; of her alone he could say that, apart from her 
bodily weakne&s, sbe had never given him a moment's 
distress. In a family where high courage was the rule 
her timidity was a by-word ; sbe would turn palé at the 
least word of anger, But sbe was brave now, as a dove 
to def end her brood. 

"You are using a secret" — ber voice trembled, but 
almost at once grew steady again — "a secret between 
me and Hetty which I had no ríght to betray. If I told 
it to mother, it was because she seemed to doubt of 
Hetty's despair ; because I believed, if only she knew, 
she would come to Hetty and help her — the more eagerly 
the worse the need. Mother will tell you that was my 
only reason. I was very foolish. Mother would not 
help, or perhaps she could not. She went straight to 
you with the tale — this poor pitíf ul tale of an oatb taken 
in passion by the unhappiest girl on eartb. Yes, and 
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the dearest, and the noblest ! . . . But why do I tell you 
this? Yon are her father and her mother, and ¡t is 
nothing to you ; you prefer to be her judges. Only I 
say that you have no right to my secret Give ít back 
to rae ! You shall not use it to do this wickedness ! " 

"MoUy!" The last word fairly took Mrs. Wesley's 
breath away ; she glanced at the Rector ; but the explo- 
sión she expected bung fire, although he was breathing 
bard. 

MoUy, too, was panting, but she went on recklessly. 
" Yes ; a wickedness ! She swore it, but she did aot 
mean it. Even had she meant it, she was not responsi- 
ble. . . . No, mother, you need not look at me so. I 
have been thinking, and father shall hear the truth for 
once. Had he been kind — had he even been just — 
Hetty had never run away.\Oh, sir, you are a good 
man I but you are seldom kind, and you are rarely just. 1 
You plan what seems best to you — best for Sam and 
Jacky and Charles — best for us too, maybe ; but o£ us, 
apart from your wishes, you never thínk at all. Oh, yes 
again, you are good; but your teraper makes Ufe a 
torture — " 

" Silence ! " Mr. Wesley thundered out suddenly. 
- But the thunder did not afíect Molly one whit 

" You may do what you will to me, sir ; but you have 
heard the truth. You are a tyrant to those you love : and 
now in your tyranny you are going to do what even in 
your tyranny you have never done before — a downright 
wickedness. Thwarted abroad, you have drunk of power 
at home till you have come to persuade yourself that our 
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souls are yours. They are not. You may condemn Hetty 
to misery asyou have dríven — yes, driven — her to sin: 
but her soul is not yours and this secret of hers ís not 
yours I " 

But here standing besíde the table she began to sway, 
then to sob and laugb unnaturally. Mrs. Wesley, in- 
stantly composed at sigbt of a physical breakdown, 
stepped to her and caugbt her by both wrists, but not 
before she had pointed a finger point-blank at her father's 
gray fece. 

"But — but — he is ridiculous!" she gasped betnreen 
her short outcries. " Look at him ! A ridiculous little 
man ! " 

Her raother took her by both shoulders and forced her 
from the room, almost carríed her upstairs, dashed cold 
water over her face and left her to sob out her hysterícs 
, on her bed. It.had been a weak, undignified exit : but 
those last words, which she never remembered to have 
uttered, her father never forgot. In all the rest of her 
short Ufe Molly never had a sigo from him that he remem- 
bered her outbreak : also he never again spoke a harsh 
word to her. 

While her mother bent over her, watting for the attack 
to subside, a knock sounded below atairs. Molly heard 
it, raised herself on the bed for a moment, staring wUdly, 
then sank back helpless, and her moaning began afresh. 

Mrs. Wesley turned her face away quickly ; and with 
that her gaze, passing out through the garret window, fell 
on a figure crossing the yard towards the house. 
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It wa« Hetty, moviug to the sacrifica And below, on 

the other side of the house, the mas was knocking to 
claim her. 

Fot a moment Mrs. Wesley felt as ODe in a closíog 
trap. It was she, not Hetty, upon wfaom these iron teeth 
of íate were meeting ; and Hetty, the tnie victim, had 
become part of the machine of punishroent. The ¡Ilusión 
passed almost as quickly as it had come, and with a glance 
at the figure on the bed she hurríed downstairs in time 
to meet Hetty at the back door. 

As she opened ít she heard Willíam Wríght's footstq> 
in the passage behind, and bis shuffling halt outside the 
stqdy door, while Jane, the servant, rapped for admíttanc& 

Hetty, too, heard it, and bent her head. 

" We had best go in at once," Mrs. Wesley suggested, 
desperately anxious now to come to the worst and get 
ít over. 

Hetty bent her head again and followed without a word. 
The two men were standing — the Rector by hís writing- 
table, Mr. Wríght a little inside the door. He drew aside 
to let the two ladies pass and waited, fumbling with 
bis hat and stick and eying the pattem of the carpet. 
There was no boldness about him. It seemed be dared 
not look at Hetty. 

" Ah I " Mr. Wesley cleared his throat. " There ís 
no reason, Mr. Wright, why we should protract a busi- 
ness which (as you may guess) must needs be eztremely 
painful to some of us here. I have made inquiries about 
you and find tbat, though not well-to-do, you bear the 
reputation of an honest man, even a kíad one. It 
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appears that at great cost to yourself you have made 
provisión for an aged father, going (I am told) well 
beyond the stríct limits of a son's duty. Filial obedi- 
ence — " The Rector's eyes here fell upon Hetty and 
he checked himself. " But I will not enlarge upon that. 
You ask to marry ray daughter. She is in no posítion 
to decline your offer, but must rather accept it and with 
thanks, in humility. As her father I comtnend her to 
your love and forbearance." 

There was silence for a while. Mr. Wríght lifted tus 
head : and now bis culprit's look had vanished and in 
its place was one of genuine earnestness. 

"I thank ye, sir," he said; "but, if 'tis no liberty, I'd 
like to hear what Mias Hetty says." Hetty, too, lifted 
her eyes and for the first time since entering rested 
them on the man who was to be her husband. Mrs. 
Wesley saw how they blenched and how she compelled 
them to steadiness ; and tumed her own away, 

"Sir," said Hetty, "you have heard my father. Al- 
though he has not chosen to tell you, I am bound and 
must answer under my bond unless he reléase me." 

"For your salvation, as I most firmly believe, I re- 
fuse to reléase you," said the Rector. 

"Then, sir," she continued, still with her eyes on 
William Wríght, "under my bond I will answer you. 
If, as I thínk, those who many without love sin against 
God and themselves, my father is dríving out sin by sin. 
I cannot love you : but what I do under forcé I will do 
with an honest wish to please. I thank you for stoop* 
ing to one whom her parents cast out. I sball remem- 
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ber my unworthiness all the more because you have 
overlooked it, You are all strange to me. Just now I 
shrínk from you. But you at least see soraething left 
in me to valué. Noble or base your f eeling may be : it 
is something wbich these two have not I will try to 
tbink it noble — to thank you for it all my days — to be 
a good wífe." 

She held out her hand. As Mr, Wríght extended his, 
coarse and not too clean, sfae touched it with ber ñnger- 
tips aod faced ber father, waiting his word of dismissaL 

But the Rector was looking at his wife. For a 
moment he besitated ; tben, stepping forward, drew her 
ann wíthin his, and the pair left the room together. 



WILLIAM WRIGHT stared at the door as it ' 
closed upon tbem. Hetty did not stir. To reach 
it sfae must pass hím. She stood by the wñting-table, 
her profile tumed to bira, her body bent with a great 
shame ; suffering anguísh, yet witb an indignant príde 
holding it down and dríving it inward as she repressed 
her bosom's ríse and fall. Even a callous man must 
have pitied ber ; and William Wríght, though a vulgar 
man, was by no means a callous one. 

"Miss Hetty — " he managed to say, and was asbamed 
that bis voice sbook. 

She did not seem to hear, 

" Miss Hetty — " His voice was louder and be saw 
that she heard. " There's a deal I'd like to say, but tbe 
things tbat come uppermost are all foolisb. F'r instance, 
wbat I most want to say is that I'm desperate sorry for 
you. And — and here's anotber tbing, thougb 'tis even 
foolisber. When I carne to speak to your fatber, day 
before yestiddy, tbe first tbing he did was to pay me 
down every penny be owed me — not that I was tbinking . 
of it for one moment — " 

She bad turned her head away at ñrst, yet not as if 
refusing to listen : but now from a sudden stiffenÍQg of 
ber sboulders, be saw that he was offending. 
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" Nay, now," he persisted, " but you must hear me 
ñnish. I want you to know what I did with it I went 
home with it jinglíng in my pocket, and called out my 
father and spread it on the countcr before him. ' Look 
at it/ I said, and his eycs fairly glistened. ' And now,' I 
said, ' hear me tell you tbat neitber you ñor I touches a 
' penny oí it.' I took him up the hill to the cathedral and 
crammed it into a box there. For the touch of itbumed 
my ñngers till I got ríd of it, same as it bumed your 
father's. The oíd man fairly capered to see me and cried 
out that I must be mad. ' Think so ? ' said I, ' then 
there's worse to come.' I led him home again, went to 
my drawerful of savings, and counted out the like sum 
to a penny. ' That's towards a chair for her,' said I ; 
' and that's towards a sofy ; and there's for this, and 
there's for that. If she will condescend to the likes of 
me, like a queen she shall be treated whíle I have 6ngers 
to work.' That's what I saíd, Miss Hetty: and that's 
what I want to tell you, foolish as you'll think it, and 
rough belike." 

She turned suddenly upon him with swimming eyes. 

" ' Condescend ' ? " she echoed. 

He nodded. " That's so : and like dirt you may treat 
me. You did once, you know. I'd like it to go on." 

She spread her hands vaguely. " Why 7m/i you be 
kind to me? when — when — " 

" When you'd far liefer have every excuse to hate the 
sight of me. Oh, I understandl Well, I'd even give 
you that, if it pleased you, and I could." 

She looked at him now, long and eamestly. Her next 
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questton was a strange one and bad little counection 
with her thoughts. 

" Did you sign that letter ? " 

"Whatletter?" 

" The one you sent to father." 

He fingered his jaw in a puzzled way. " I never sent 
any letter to your father. Writing's none so easy to me, 
though soiry I ara to say it." 

"Then it must have been — " Light broke on her, 
but sbe paused and suppressed Patty's ñame. 

" I like you," she went on, " because you speak hon- 
estly with me," 

" Come, that's better," 

" No : I want you to understand. It's because your 
honesty makes me able to be honest with you." She 
drew herself up to the height of her superb beauty and 
toucbed her breast. "You see rae?" she asked in a 
low, hurríed voice. " I ara yours. My father has said 
it, and I repeat it, adding this : I raake no bargain, 
except that you will be honest. I ara to be your wife : 
use me as you will. AU that life with you calis to be 
undergone, I will undergo : as his drudge to the hind 
in the fields I ofEer myself. Nothing less than that 
shall satisfy me, sínce tbrough it — can you not see ? — I 
must save myself. But oh, sir I since soraething in rae 
makes you prize me above other women, even as I ara, 
let that corapel you to be open with me always ! When, 
as it will, a thought makes you tum frora rae — though 
but for a raoment — do not hide it. I would drink all 
the cup. I must atone — let me atone ! " 
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Slie waiked straight ap to him in her urgency, but 
soddenly dropped her anns. He stared at her, be- 
wildered. 

" I shall have no snch thoughts, Míss Het^." 



XI 

BEYOND the kitcben-garden a raised causeway led 
into the Bawtry road, between an oíd drain o£ the 
Torne River and a narrower ditch runníng down to the 
parsonage duck-pond. The ditch as a rule was dry, or 
almost dry, being fed through a sluice in the embank- 
ment from time to time when the waters of the duck- 
pond needed replenishing. 

Half an hour later, as William Wríght — who had busi- 
ness at Bawtry — left the yard by the small gate and 
carne stepping briskly by the pond, Johnny Whitelamb 
pushed through the hedge at the end of the kitchen- 
garden, attempted a flying leap across the ditch and 
scrambled — with one leg plastered in mud to the knee 
— up to the causeway, where he stood waving his arms 
like a windmill and uttering soimds as rapid as they were 
incoherent 

The plumber, catching sight of this agitated figure on 
the path ahead, stood still for a moment. He understood 
neither the noises ñor the uncouth gestures, but made 
sure that some accident had happened. 

" Here, what's wrong ? " he demanded, moving on and 
coming to a halt again in front of Johnny, 

But still Johnny gurgled and choked. " You — you 
mustn't come here I " 
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" Eh, why not ? What's doing ? " 

" You m ustn't come here. You shan't — it's vorse than 
murder t P>promise me you won't come here again." 

Mr. Wríght began to uaderstand, and his eye twin- 
kled, "Who's to prevent it, now?" 

"/ will, if you w-woa't listen to reason. You are kill- 
ÍDg her, between you: you don't know w-what wickedness 
you're doing. She's — she's an ángel." 

" Bravo, my lad I So she is, every inch of hei." 
The plumber held out his hand. 

Johnny drew his away indignantly and began to choke 
again. " She's not for you. It'll all come right ií you 
stay away. P-promise me you'll stay away ! " 

" There I don't agree with you." 

" C-can you fight ? " 

" A bit. Here, keep on your coat, boy, and don't be 
a fooL Hands oñ, you young dolt I " 

There was barely room on the causeway for two to 
pass. As Mr. Wríght thnist by, Johnny snatched furi- 
ously at his arm and with just enough forcé to slew him 
round. L.etting go, he struck for his face. 

The plumber had no wish to hurt the lad. Being a 
quick man with his fists, he parried the blow eaaly 
enough. 

" No more of this ! " he shouted, and as Johnny leapt 
again, hurled him off with a backward sweep of his 
wrist 

He must have put more weight into it than he in- 
tended. Johnny, flung to the very edge of the cause- 
way, floundered twice to recover his balance ; his f eet 
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slípped on the mud, and witb hands clutching the air he 
soused into the water at Mr, Wright's feet. 

"Hullo!" called out a cheerful voice. "Whar you 
two up to ? " 

Dick Ellíson was coming down the causeway towards 
the house, somewhat advanced in üquor, tbough it wanted 
an hour of noon. Wright, who knew him only by sight, 
did not observe this at once. " Come and beip," he 
answered, dropping on bts knees by tbe brínk and ofíer- 
ing Johnny a hand. 

Johnny declined it. He was a strong swimmer, and 
in a couple of strokes regaíned the bank and scrambled 
to firm ground again, dripping from bead to heel and 
looking excessively foolísh. 

"Wha's matter?" demanded Mr. Ellison again. 

"Nothing he need be ashamed of," answered Mr. 
Wright " Here, shake hands, my boy I " 

But Johnny dropped his head and walked away, hid- 
ing tears of rage and shame. 

"Sulky young pig," commented Mr. Ellison, staring 
blearily af ter him. A thought appeared to strike him — 
" Blesh me, you're the new son-Iaw 1 " 

" Yes, sir : Miss Hetty has just bonoured me witb her 
consent." 

"Consent? I'U lay she bad tot Sukey — tba's my 
wife — told me you were in tbe wind. / said tbe oíd 
man's wrong — all right, patcbing it up — Shtill — " 
He paused and corrected himself painfuily. " Still, 
duty to c'nsult famíly ; 'stead of which, be takes law 
ín's own hands. Now list'n tbis, Mr. " 
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"Wright" 

" Qui-so." He puUed hiniself together again. " Quite 
so. Now / say, it's hard oa the jade. You say, ' Noth- 
ing of the sort : sbe's made ber bed and must lie on it' " 

" No, I don't." 

"I — er — beg your pardon ? You most allow me 
finish myargiiraent. /say, 'Look bere, I'm a gentieman; 
feelings of a gentlernaa ' — Vou're not a gentieman, eh ?" 

" Not a bit like one," said the plumber cbeerfuDy. 

"Tha's what I thougbt. Allow me to say so, I re- 
spect you for it — speaking out, I mean. Now what I 
say is, wench kicks over the traces — serve ber right 
wharrever happens : but there's family to consider — " 

Herc Mr. Wrigbt intemipted firmly. " Bless your 
beart, Mr. Ellison, I quite see. I've made a mistake 
tbis moming." 

" No offence, you understand." 

" No ofEence at all. It tums out I've given the 
wrong man a duckíng." 

" Eh f " 

" It can easily be set rigbt. Some day wben you're 
sober. Good moming ! " 

William Wright went bis way whistling. Dick Elli- 
son stared along the causeway after him. 

" Low brate I " be said musingly. " If sbe's to marry 
a fellow like tbat, Sukey shan't visit ber. I'ro sony for 
tbe girl, too." 

Beyond the hedge, in a comer of the kitchen-garden, 
Jobnny Whitelamb lay ín bis wet clothes witb bis face 
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buned in a heap of mown grass. He had faíled, and 
shamefully, after preparing hímself f or the interview by 
pacing (it seemed to him, for hours) the box-bordered 
walks which Molly had planted with lilies and holly- 
hocks, pinks and sweet-williams and mignonette. It 
was high June now, and the garden breaking into glory. 
He had tasted all its mingled odours thís mornmg while 
he foUowed the paths in search of Hetty ; and when at 
length he had found her under the great filbert tree, 
they seemed to float about her and hedge her as with 
the aura oí a goddess. He had delivered his message, 
trembling : had watched her go with firm step to the 
sacññce. And then — poor boy — wild adoration had 
filled him with all the courage of all the knights in Chris- 
tendom. He alone would champion her against the 
dragón. . . . And the dragón had flung him ¡nto the 
ditch like a rat ! He hid his face in the sweet-stnelUng 
hillock. 

For years after, the scent of a garden in June, or of 
new-mown hay, caused him misery, recalling this the 
most abject hour of his Ufe. 



XII 

SIX weeks later Mr. Wesley married Wülíam Wrígfat 
and Hetty in tbe bare little church of Wroote. 
Her sisters (among them Patty, newly returned from 
Kelstein) sat at borne : their father faad forbidden them 
to attend. A fortnight before they bad stood as brides- 
maids at Nancy's wedding witb John Lambert, aod all 
but Molly bad coDtríved to be mirthful and forget for 
a day the abadow on tbe household and the miserable 
woman upstairs. Hetty bad no brídesmaids, no rínging 
of bells. Tbe church would have been empty but for a 
steady downpour which soaked the new-mown hay, and 
tumed the fíelds into swamps, dríving tbe labourers and 
their wives, who else bad been too busy, to take recrea- 
tion in a cereraony of scandal. For of course the wbole 
stoiy bad been wbíspered abroad. It was to keep tbem 
away that the Rector bad chosen a date in tbe very 
middle of the bay-harvest, and they knew it and en- 
joyed his discomñture. He, on bis part, wben the mom- 
ing broke with black and low-lying clouds, bad been 
tempted to read tbe service in the parlour at home ; but 
his oíd obstinacy bad asaerted itself. Hetty's feelings 
he did not consider, 

Tbe congregation pitted Hetty. Sbe, with Molly to 
help, bad been the parísh alms-giver, bere and at Ep- 
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wortb ; and though the alms had been small, kínd words 
had gone with the giving. Of gratitude — active grati- 
tude — they were by race incapable : also they wcre 
shrewd enough to detect the Wesley habit of conde- 
scending to be kind. She belonged to another worid 
than theirs : she was a lady, blood and bone. But they 
were proud of her beauty, and talked of it, and forgave 
her for the sake of it. 

They hated the Rector ; yet with so much of fear as 
kept them huddled to-day at the west end under the 
dark gallery. A space of empty pews divided them 
f rom Mrs. Wesley, standing solitary behind her daughter 
at the chancel step. 

" O God, who hast consecrated the state of Matrímony 
to such an excellent mystery that in it is signifíed and 
represented the spirttual marriage and unity betwizt 
Christ and bis Church : look mercifully upon these thy 
servants. . . ■" 

A squall of rain burst upon the south windows, dark- 
ening the nave. Mrs, Wesley started, and involuntarily 
her hands went up towards her ears. Then she remem- 
bered, dropped them and stood listening with her arras 
rigid. 

Under a penthouse ín the parsonage yard, Molly and 
Johnny Whitelarab watched the downpour, and the 
cocks and hens dismally rufHing under shelter of the 
eaves. 

"She was the best of us all, the bravest and the 
cleverest." 
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" She was like no one in the world," said Johnny. I 

" And the most loyal. She loved me best, and I bave I 
done nothing for her." 

"You did what you could, Miss MoUy." i 

" If I were a man — Oh, Johnny, of what use aie 
my brothers to me ? " 

Johnny was sílent. 

" The others were jealous of her, She could no more 
belp excelling them in wit and spiñts tban she could in 
looks. None of them understood her, but I only — and 
you, I tbink, a little." 

" It was an honour to know her and serve her. I shall 
never forget her, Mias Molly." 

" Wf will never forget her — we two. When the others 
are not Hstening we will talk about her together and say, 
She did this or that ; or, Just so she looked ; or, At such 
a time she was happy. We will recollect her sayings and 
remind each other. Oh, Hetty 1 dear, dear Hetty ! " 

Johnny was faírly blubheríng. " But she will visit us 
sometimes. Lincoln is no great distance." 

Molly shook her head disconsolately. " I do not tbink 
she will come, Fatherwill ref use to see her. For my part, 
after the wickedness he has committed this day — " 

" Hush, Miss Molly I " 

" Is it not wrong he is doing ? Is it not a wicked 
wrong ? Anawer me, John Whitelamb, if we two are eva 
to speak of her agaín." Sbeglanced at hts face and read 
how terribly oíd fidelity and new distrust were tearing 
him between them. " Ah, I understand ! " she said, and 
laid a hand on bis coat-sleeve. 
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The service over and the ñames signed in the vestryf 
Mr. Wesley marcbed out to the porch for a view oí the 
weather. Half a score of gossips were gathered there 
among the sodden graves awaiting the bñdal party. They 
gave back a líttle, nudging and plucking one another by 
the arm ; for all the notice he took of them they might 
have beeti tombstones. 

The rain had ceased to fall, and though leaden clouds 
rolled up from the south-west, threatening more, a palé 
gleatn, almost of sunshine, restad on the dreary land- 
scape. The Rector nodded his head and strode brískly 
down the muddy path. The new]y marríed pair foUowed 
atarespectfuldistance, Mrs. Wesley cióse behind. Hetty 
showed no sign of emotion. She had given her responses 
dearly and audíbly before the altar, and she bore herself 
as bravely now. 

As they entered the house the Rector tumed and held 
out his hand to the bridegroom. " Yon will not find us 
hospitable, I fear. But there are some refresbments laid 
ín the parlour : and my wife will see that you are served 
while I order the gig. Your wife will have time to say 
farewell to her sisters if she chooses. As I may not see 
her again, I commit her to your kindness and God's 
forgiveness." 

"At least you will bless her, husbandl" entreated 
Mrs. Wesley. But he tumed away. 

Twenty minutes later bridegroom and bride drove 
southward towards Lincoln, under a lashing shower and 
with the wind in their faces. 



XIII 

AFEW words will tie together the following letters 
or extracts from letters. John vas ordained on 
September I9th. Afewweeks later he preached hisfirst 
aermon, at South Leigh, a village near Witney and but 
a few miles out of Oxford. He and Charles vtsited 
Wroote that Christmas, and on January i ith he preached 
a funeral sermón at Epworth for John Griifith, a hopeful 
young man, the son of one of bis father's paríshioners, 
taking for his theme 2 Samuel xií. 23, " But now he is 
dead, wherefore should I íaatí Can I bring him back 
again i I shall go to him, but be sball not retum to me " 
— a text obvious enough. He retumed for the beginning 
of the Oxford Lent Term, having had no sight of Hetty. 
His chances of afellowship at Lincoln College had long 
been debated, and on March t^th he was elected. Mean- 
while Charles had passed out of Westminster with a 
studentship to support him at Chríst Church, the college 
his brother was leaving. 

The first letter — from Patty — bears no date, but was 
written from Wroote about the time of John's ordinatíon. 

From Martka WesUy to ker brvtkerjohn 
Dbar Brothbb, — I believe it is above half a year since 
I wTote to you, and yet, though it is so long since, you 
never were so good as to write to me again ; and you 
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have writteD several times since to my sisters, but have 
perfectly neglected your loving síster Martba, as if you 
had not known there was such a person ín the world; 
at which I pretended to be so angry that I resolved I 
would never write to you more. Yet my anger soon gave 
way to my love, as it always dees whenever I chance to 
be angry with you. But you only conñrm me in the truth 
of an observation I have since made ; which ia, that if 
ever I love any person very well, and desire to be loved 
by them in retum — as, to be sure, whoever loves desires 
to be loved — I always meet with unkind returos. I ahall 
be exceedingly glad if you get the Fellowship you stand 
for ; which if you do I shall hope that one of the family 
besides my brother Sam will be providcd for. I belíeve 
you veiy well deserve to be happy, and I sinc«rely wish 
you may be so both in this life and the next 

For my own particular I have long looked upon my- 
self to be what the world calis niined — that is, I believe 
there will never be any provisión made for me, but when 
my f ather dies I shall have my choice of three things, — 
starving, going to a common service, or marrying meanly 
as my sisters have done ; none of which I like, ñor do I 
think it possible for a woman to be happy with a man 
tkat is fiot a gentleman, for he whose mind is virtuous ís 
alone of noble kind. Yet what can a woman expect but 
misery ? My brother Ellison wants all but riches ; my 
brother Lambert, I hope, has a Uttle religión ; poor brother 
Wright has abundance of good-nature, and, I hope, is re- 
ligious ; and yet sister Hetty ¡s, I fear, eatirely ruined, 
though it is not her husband's fault 
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If you would be so good as to let me hear from you, 
you would add much to my satisf actíon. But nothing cao 
make me more than I am already, dear brother, your 
sincere f riend and loving sister, 

Martha Weslev. 

P.S. — I hope you will be so kind as to pardon tbe 
many faults in my letter. You must not expect I can 
write like sister Emily or sister Hetty. I hope, too, tbat 
when I have the pleasure of seeing you at Wroote you 
will set me some more copies, that I may not write so 
miserably.^ 

From Samuel WesUy to kts son John 

Wroote, Síarch 21, 1726. 
Dear Mr. Fellow-elect of Lincoln, — I have done 
more than I could for you. On your waíting on Dr. 
Morley with this he will pay you jQiz. You are inex- 
pressibly obliged to that generous man. We are all as 
well as can be expected. Your loving father, 

Samuel Weblet. 

Fivm the same to the same 

Wroote, Aprü i, 1736. 
Dear son John, — I had both yours since the election. 
The iast j>Ci2 pinched me so hard that I am forced to 

ijohn \aA taught íat.tf to write. H« and bU ínoarite Ñter hid 
voMf pointB of leMniblance, oot in htndwiiting 011I7, bnt in featum, 
ipeech, and habiti. De. Adam Qarke, wbo knew tb«m botb intiituitd;, 
declarea that if thejr coald have been dressed alike, it noold not have becn 
ponible to diUiíigaiBh one from tbe otbei. 
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beg time of your brother Sam tíll af ter harvest to pay 
him the ;£io that you say he lent you. Nor shall I have 
80 rouch as that (perhaps not jCs) to keep my family till 
after harvest ; and I do not expect that I shall be able 
to do anything for Charles when he goes to the Univer- 
sity. What will be my own fate before the summer is 
over God only knows. Sed passi graviora. Wherever I 
am, my Jack is Fellow of Lincoln. 
AU at present froro your lovíng father, 

Samuel Wesley. 

Fromjohn Wesley to his brother Samuel 

Lincoln College, Oxoo., 

Aprü 4, 1726. 
Dear Brother, — My father very unexpectedly, a week 
ago, sent me a bilí on Dr. Morley for £¡\2, which be 
had paid to the Rector's use at Gainsborough ; so that 
now all my debts are paid, and I have still above £,\o 
remaining. If I could have leave to stay in the country 
till my college allowance commences, this money would 
abundantly suffice me till then. 

I never knew a college besides ours whereof the mem- 
bers were so perfectly well satisfied with one another, 
and so inoffensive to the other part of the Universíty. 
All the Fellows I have yet seen are both well-natured 
and well-bred ; men admirably disposed as well to pre- 
serve peace and good neighbourhood among them- 
selves as to preserve it wherever else they have any 
acquaintance. I am, etc., 

JoHH Wesley. 
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The next, addressed also to Sam, shows him maldiig 
provmon for Charles'» entrance at Christ Churcfa : 

My mother's reason for my cuttíng ofif my hair is be- 
cause she fancies it prejudíces my health. As to my 
looks, it would doubtless mend my complexión to have 
it off, by letting me get a líttle more colour, and per- 
haps it might contríbute to my making a more genteel 
appearance. But tbese, till ill health is added to them, 
I cannot persuade myself to be suÜicient grounds for 
losing two or three pounds a year.' I am ill enough 
able to spare them. 

Mr. Sherman says there are garrets, somewhere in 
Peckwater," to be let for fif ty shillings a year ¡ that there 
are some honest f ellows in coUege who would be wüling 
to chum in one of them ; and that, could my brother but 
fínd one of these garrets, and get acquainted with one of 
these honest fellows, he might possibly prevail on hím 
to joiu in taking it ; and then if he could but prevail 
upon someone else to give him ¿¡y a year for his own 
room, he would gain almost £fi a year clear, if his rent 
were well paid. He appealed to me whether the pro- 
posal was not exceedíngly reasonable ? But as I could 
not give him such an answer as he desired, I did not 
choose to give him any at all. 

Leisure and I have taken leave of one another. I 
propose to be busy as long as I live, if my health is so 

' A qnadmigle io Chriit Churcb. Mr. Shennuí had been Jahn'l 
tutor there. 
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long índulged me. In health and sickness I hope I 
shall ever continué, wíth the same smcerity, your loving 
brother, John Wesley. 

From Samuel Wesley ío kis son John 

Aprüij, 1726. 
Deak Son, — I hope Sander will be with you on Wednes- 
day mom, with the horses, books, bags, and this. I got 
your mother to write the inclosed (for you see I can 
hardly scrawl), because it was possible ít might come to 
hand OB Tuesday; but roy head was so full of cares that 
I forgot oa Saturday last to put it into the post-house.' 
I shall be very glad to see you, though but for a day, 
but mucb mote for a quarter of a year. I think you will 
make what haste you can. I design to be at the Crown, 
in Bawtry, on Saturday night. God bless and send you 
a prosperous journey to your a£Fectionate father, 

Samuel Wesley. 

The day after receíving this John and Charles set out 
and rodé down to Lincolnshire together. 



XIV 

" "P^^ ^ y* foi^ve men their trespasses, your 

*■ heavenly Father wül also forgive you : but if 
ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither wQI your 
Father forgive your trespasses." 

John Wesley Uid his Bible down beside him on the 
rustic seat under the filbert tree, and leaned back against 
the trunk with half-closed eyes. By-and-by he frowned, 
and the frown, ínstead of passing, grew deeper. His 
sennons, as a rule, airanged themselves neatly and 
rapidly, when once the text was chosen, but to-day his 
thoughts ran by fits and staits, and confusedly — a 
thing he abhorred. 

In tnith they kept harking back to the text, " For ií 
ye forgive men their trespasses. . . ." He had chosen 
it with many searchings of heart, for he knew that ií 
he preached this sermón it would exaspérate his father. 
Had he any ñght, knowing this, to preach it from his 
father's pulpít? After balancing the pro's and conim's, 
he decided that this was a scruple which his Christian 
duty outweighed. He was not used to look back upon 
a decisión once taken : he had no thought now of 
changing his mind, but the prospect of a breach with 
his father unsettled him. 

While he pondered, stabbing the turf with liis heel, 
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Molly carne Umping along the garden-path. Her face 
vas white and drawn. Sbe had been writíng for two 
hours at ber f ather's dictatíon, and carne now for rest to 
the seat wbich sbe and Hetty bad in former days made 
their f avourite resort 

Seeing it occupied, sbe paused in tbe outer shade oí 
the great brancbes. 

"You are thinking out your sermón?" sbe asked, 
smiling. 

He nodded. " You seem tíred," be remarked, eymg 
her ; but he did not ñse or pick up bis Bible to make 
room for ber. 

" A little," sbe conf essed ; " and my ears are bot But 
Charles very good-naturedly left bis De Oratore — on 
whicb I heard bim gay he was engaged — to relieve me. 
Johnny Wbitelamb had to finisb colouríng a map." 

" I don't think Charles needs much persuasión just 
now to leave hís studies." 

"He wiU not require them if be is to be an Irish 
squire." 

"You count upon bis cboosing tbat?" Jobn's frown 
grew deeper. 

" Not if you dissuade bim, Jack." 

" I bave not even discussed it witb bim. Once or 
twice on our way down be seemed to be feeling bis way 
to aconfídence and at the last moment to Sght shy. No 
doubt he knows my opinión well enougb. ' Wbat is a 
man profited if be sball gaín the wbole world and lose 
his own soul ? ' But why sbould my opinión bavé so 
much weight witb bim ? " 
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For a moment Molly considered her brother's cold 
and handsome young face. She put out a hand, plucked 
a twig from a low-droopíng bough, and peeling the 
guinmy rind, quoted sofüy: 

"' Why do yon cross me ia tbis odgent ?* 
'I do not croas you; but I wUldoso.'" 

" If I remember," mused John, " that is what Shake- 
speare mákes Octavius say to Mark Antony before 
Fharsalia." 

She nodded. " Do you know that you always put me 
in mind of Octavius ? You are so good-looking, and ha ve 
the same bloodless way of following your own path'as 
if you carried all our fates. Sometimes I think you do 
carry them," 

" I thank yoiL" He made her a mock bow. 

" And I still think it was kind of Charles to come to 
my rescue, for I was tired." She glanced at the seat and 
he picked up bis book. " No ; you are compostng a ser- 
món and I will not interrupt you. But you must know 
that father expected you to help him this moming, and 
was put out at bearíng that you had waiked o£F." 

" He and I have not agreed of late, and are likely to 
agree still less if I preach this sermón — as I shall." 

" What is the subject ? " 

" I have not thougbt of a title yet ; but you may cali 
it * Universal Charity,' or (better perbaps) ' The charity 
due to wicked persons.' " 

"You mean Hetty?" She limped cióse to him. "Hetty 
may have done wickedly, but she is not a wicked person, 
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as you might have discovered had you let Universal 
Charity alone and practísed it in particular, for once, by 
going to visit lier. It is now cióse on four months that 
you and Charles have been home, and from here to Lin- 
coln is no such great distance." 

"You are a sturdy champion," he answered, eying 
lier up and dovn. " As a matter of fact you are right, 
though you assert it rashly. How are you sure that I 
have not visited Hetty, seeiog that three times I have 
been absent from home and for some days together ? " 

Molly winced. " The worst reproach to all of us, that 
her only champion was the weakling whom you all scom ! 
You do not understand weakness, Jack. As for my 
knowing that you had not visited her, Johnny Whitelamb 
took his holiday a fortnight ago and trudged to Lincoln 
to see her. She is Uving behind a dingy little shop with 
her husband, and his horrible oíd father, who dnnks 
whatever he can filch from the tílL They wink at it so 
long as be does not go too far ; but William is trying to 
find him lodgings at Louth, which was his oíd home, and 
hopes to sell up the business and move to London with 
Hetty to try his fortune. Únele Matthew has written to 
her, and will help them to move, I believe. And there 
was a baby coming, but mercifully somethíng went wrong, 
poormitel All thisnews she sentby Johnny, whoreports 
that she is brave and cheerful and as beautiful as ever — 
more beautiful than ever, he said — but she talked long 
of you and Charles, and is said to have seen neither of 
you." 

" So Whitelamb is in the conspiracy i Since you have 
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SO much of his confídence, you might wam him to be 
caref ul. Doubts of our f ather's wisdom must unsettle him 
woefuUy. I do not ask to join thealliance, butit may 
please you to know that in tny belief Hetty has been 
treated too fíercely for faer deserts, and iu my sermón I 
intend to hint at this pretty plainly." 

Molly stared. " Dear Jack, it — it is good to have you 
on our side. But what good can a sermón do ? " 

" Not much, I fear. Still atestimony is a testimony." 

" But the folks will know you are speakíng of her." 

" I mean them to." 

"But — but — " MoUy castabout, bewüdered. 

" I am venturíng something," John interrupted coldly, 
" by testifying agaínst my father. It is not over-pleasant 
to stand up and admit that in our own family we have 
sinned agaínst Christ's injunction to judge not" 

" I should think not, indeed I " 

" Then you might reasonably show a little more picas- 
ure at fínding me prepared, to that extent, to take your 
side." 

Molly gasped; his misunderstanding seemed to her 
too colossal to be coped with. "It will be a public re- 
proach to father," she managed to say. 

"I fear he may consider it so; and that is just my 
diíficulty." 

" But what good can it do to Hetty ? " 

" I was not, in the tirst instance, thinking of Hetty, but 
rather usingher case as an example which would be fresh 
in the minds of all in the building. Nevertheless, since 
you put the question, I will answer that my argument 
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should induce our mother and sisters, as well as the 
parish, to judge her more leniently." 

"The parish!" murmured Molly. "I was not think- 
ing of its judgment. And I doubt if Hetty does." 

"You are ríght. The particular case — though un- 
happily we cannot help dwelling on it — is merely an 
illustration. We, who have dutíes under Christ to all 
souls in our care, must neglect no means of showing 
them the light, though it involve mortifying our own 
prívate feelings." 

Molly, who had been plucking and twisting all this 
while the twig between her fingers, suddenly cast it on 
the ground and hobbled away. 

John gazed after her, picked up the book and set it 
down again. The sermón carne easily now. 

Having thought it out and arranged the headings in 
his mind, he retumed to the house and wrote rapidly 
for two hours in his bedroom. He then collected his 
manuscript, folded it neatly, scnbbled a note, and called 
down the passage to the servant, Jane, whom he heard 
bustling about the parlour and laying dinner. To her 
he gave the note and the sermón, to be carried to his 
father ; picked up a crust of bread from the table ; and 
a minute later he left the house for a long walk. 

Retuming a little before supper-time, he found the 
manuscript on the table by his bedsíde. No note ac- 
companied it ; there were none of the usual pencil-marks 
and comments ín the maxgin. The Rector had restored 
it witbout a word. 
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For a moment be was minded to go and seek an in- 
terview ; but decided tbat, tiís resolutíon being ñxed, an 
interview would but increase pain to no purpose. He 
wasbed and went down to the parlour, walking past the 
door of the study, in wbich bis íatber supped alone. 

Next moming being Saturday, Mr. Wesley walked 
over to Epwortb, to a room above a chandler's sbop, 
where he and John lodged in tum as they took Epworth 
duty on altérnate Sundays. The Rectory there was 
closed for the time and untenanted, the Ellisons having 
returaed some months before to their own enlarged and 
newly fumbhed house. There, to be sure, a lodging 
migbt have been had at no cost, and Sukey offered it 
as in duty bound. Sbe knew very well, however, tbat 
neitber her fatber ñor Jobn could stomach being a guest 
of Dick's. Tbe invitation was declined, and sbe did not 
press it. 

So on Sunday, August 28th, Mr. Wesley took the ser- 
vices at Epworth while John stayed at borne and preached 
bis sermón in Wroote cburch. 

From the pulpit he looked straight down into the tall 
Rectory pew, and once or twice hís eyes involuntarily 
sought its occupants. Once, indeed, he paused in bis 
discourse. It was after the words~"We are totally 
mistaken if we persuade ourselves that Cbríst was 
lenient towards sin. He made no besítation in dríving 
tbe money-changers from bis Father's temple even 
witb a whip. But he discrimínated between the sin 
and the sinner. The fig tree he blasted was one which, 
bearing no f ruit, yet made a false show of healtb : the 
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Pharisees he denounced were men who covered rotten- 
aess with a pretence of religión ; the sinners he con- 
sorted with bad a saving knowledge of their vüeness. 
Sin he knew to be human and bound up in our nature : 
all was pardonahle save the refusal to acknowledge it 
and repent, which is the sin against tbe Holy Ghost 
testifying within us. If we confess our sins not only is 
he faithful and just to forgive them, but he promises 
more joy in heaven over our repentance than over 
ninety-and-nine just persons which need no repentance. 
And why ? Because, as David foretold, a broken spirít 
is God's peculiar sacrifice : ' a broken and contrite heart, 
O God, thou wUt not despise.' Yet we in this parish 
have despised it. With sorrow I admit beíore yon that 
ín the bousehold to wbicb you should reasonably look 
for example and guídance, it has been despised. What 
then ? Are we wiser than Christ, or more absoluta ? " 

He paused. Hís mother sat stiff and upright with 
her eyes bent on the ground. Only Charles and Molly 
looked up — she with a spot of red on either cheek, he 
with his bright pugnacious look, bis nostrils slightly 
distended scenting battle with delight Emilia and 
Patty were frowning; Kezzy, who hated all family 
jars, fidgeted with her prayer-book. 

The sermón ended and the benediction pronounced, 
he fetched from the vestry the white surplice in which 
he had read the prayers, and carne back to the pew in 
which the family waited as usual for the rest of the 
congregation to leave the church. Mrs. Wesley took 
the surplice, as she invariably took her husband's, to 
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cany it home and bang it in tbe wardrobe. They 
walked out A fortnight before, bis sisters had beguD 
to discuss bis sermón and rally bim upon it as soon as 
they found themselves in tbe porcb. To-day tbey were 
silent : and again at dinner, tbougb John and bis 
mother made an effort to talk of trivial matters, tbe 
giris scarcely spoke. Charles only seemed in good 
spiríts and chattered away at ease, glancing at bis 
brotber from time to time witb a droll twinkle in bis 
eye. 

Early next moming John set out for Epwortb, havíag 
promised to relieve bis father and vislt tbe sick and poor 
tbere duríng tbe week. At Scawsít Brídge he met tbe 
Rector retuming. The two shook hands and stood for 
a minute díscussing some details of pañsh work : then 
each contínued on bis vay. Not a word was said of 
tbe sermón. 



XV 

JOHN remained at Epworth until Thursday eveníng. 
Dark was falling when he set out to tramp back to 
Wroote, but the gunsof a fevlate partridge-shooters yet 
echoed across the common. A little beyond Scawsit 
Bridge a figure carne over the fíelds towards him, walking 
swiftly in the twilight — a woman. He drew aside to 
let her pass ; but ín that instant she stretched out both 
hands to him and he recognized her. 

" Hetty t " 

She dropped ber arms. " Are you not going to kiss 
me, Jack? Do you, too, cast me o£f?" 

" God forbid I " he said, and lifted bis face ; f or sbe 
waa the taller by two incbes. Wítb a sob of joy she put 
out botb hands again and drew bis lips to bers, a palm 
pressed on eitber cbeek. 

" But wbat are you doing here ? " be asked. 

" My husband has business at Haxey. We carne f rom 
Lincoln this momíng, and just before sunset I crept over 
for a look at the house, hoping for a gbmpse of you and 
Charles. They will not have me inside, Jack : father will 
not see me, and has forbidden the others. But I saw 
Johnny Whitelamb, He told me that Charles was in- 
doors, at work transcribing for father, and not easily 
fetched out; but that you were expected borne from 
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Epworth to-night So I carne to meet you. Was I 
rutining ? I daré say. I was thirsty to see yonr face, 
dear, and hear your voice." 

"We have all dealt hardly with you, Hetty." 

" Ab, let that be t I must not pity myself, you under- 
staod ; and iadeed I was not tbínking of myself. If only 
I could be invisible, and steal into tbe house at times and 
sit me down in a comer and watch tbeir faces and listen ! 
Tbat would be enougb, brotber : I don't ask to join in 
that Ufe again — only to stand apzjt and feed my eyes 
on it." 

" You are not happy, tben í " 

"Happy?" Sbe mused for a while. "Mymanískind 
tome: kinder tban I deserve. If Godgivesus acbild — " 
Sbe broke off, lowered her eyes and stammered, " You 
heard tbat I had — that one was bom t Dead. He never 
breathed, tbe doctor told me. I ought to be glad, for^ 
sake — and for William's — but I cannot be." 

" It was God's goodness. Look at Sukey, now ; how 
mucb of her time her children take up." 

She drew back sbarply and peered at him through tbe 
dusk. 

" Now that timéis restored toyou," he went on, "you 
have nothing to do but to serve God without distraction, 
till you are sanctiñed in body, sou!, and spirít." 

" Jacky, dear," she asked hoarsely, " have they 
taught you at Oxford to speak like that?" 

He was ofFended, and showed it. " I have been speak- 
ing up for you ; too warmly for my comfort. Father and 
mother, and indeed all but MoUy, will have it tbat you 
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talked lightly to them ; that your penitence was feigned. 
I wotild not believe this, but thst, as by marriage you 
redeemed your conduct, so now you must be striving to 
redeem your soul. If you deny this, I have been in error 
and must tell them so." 

For a while she stood considering. " Brother," she 
said, " I will be plain with you. Since this marriage was 
f orced upon me, I have tried — and, please God, I will 
go on tiying — to redeem my conduct. But of my soul 
I scarcely think at all." 

" Hetty, this is monstrous." 

" I pray," she went on, " for help to be good. With 
tears I pray for ít, and all day long I am tryíng to be 
good and do my duty. As for my soul, sometimes I wake 
and see the need to be anxious for it, and resotve to 
think of it anxiously : but when the moming comes, I 
have no time — the day is too fulL And sometimes I 
grow rehellíous and vow that it is no affair of mine : let 
them answer for it who took it in cbarge and drove me 
to tread this patb. And sometimes I tell myself that 
once I had a soul, and it was sinful ; but that God was 
merciful and destroyed it, with its record, when He de- 
stroyed my baby. The doctor swore to me that it never 
drew a sepárate breath ; no, not one. Tell me, Jack : a 
child that has never breathed can know neither heaven 
ñor hell — questions of baptism do not touch it — it goes 
out of darkness into darkness and is annihilated. Is that 
not so ? So I assure myself, and sometimes I think that 
by the same stroke God wiped out the immortal part of 
me with its sins, that my body and brain go on líving, 
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but that the soiil of your Hetty will never come up for 
judgment, for it has ceased to be." 

" Monstrous ! " 

"You understand," she went on wearíly, "that thís is 
but one of my thoughts. My heart denies it whenever I 
long to creep back to Wroote and listes to the oíd voices 
and be a child once more. But I am showíng you 
wbat is the truth — tbat upoa one plea or another I 
put my soul aside and excuse myself from troubling 
about it" 

" Sadder heanng there could not be. You have an im- 
perishable soul, and owe it a care which should come 
before your duty even to your husband." 

" Ah, Jack, you may be a very great man : but you do 
not understand women t I wonder íf you ever will ? For 
now you do not even begin to understand." 

He would have answered in hot anger, but a noise on 
the path prevented him. Four sportsmen carne wending 
homeward in the dusk, shouldering their guns and laugh- 
ing boisterously. In the loudcst of the guffaws he recog- 
nized the volee of Díck Ellison. 

*' Hullol " The leader pulled himself up with a chuckle. 
"Here's pretty goings-on — the little parson coUoguing 
with a wench I Dick, Dick, aren't you ashamed of your 
relatives ? " 

" Ashamed of them long ago," stuttered Dick, lurch- 
ing forward. He had been making free with the fiask 
all day. " Who is it ? " he demanded. 

*' Come, my lass — no need to be shy with me I Lets 
have a look at your pretty face." The fellow plucked at 
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Hetty's hood. John grípped his arm, was fiung ofí with 
an indecent oath, and grípped him again. 

" This lady, sir, is my sister," 

" Eh ? " Dick Ellison peered into Hetty's face. " So 
itis,byJovet Howd'yedo, Hetty?" Heturned to his 
cotnpaaion. "Well, you've tnade a nice mistake," be 
chuckled. 

The man guffawed and slouched on. In two stndes 
John was after him and had grípped him once more, tbis 
time by the collar. 

" Not so fast, my friend I " 

"Here, hands off! This gun's loaded. Wbat the 
devil d'you want ? " 

" I want an apology," said John calmly. " Or rather, 
a couple of apologies." He faced the quartette; tbey 
could scarcely see his face, but his voice had a ring in it 
no lesscheerful than ñrm. " So far as I can make out in 
tbis light, gentlemen, you are all drunk. You bave made 
one of those foolish and disgusting mistakes to whích 
men in líquor are Hable : but I should suppose you can 
muster up sense enough between you to see that this man 
owes an apology." 

" What if I refuse ? " 

" Why then, sir, I shall give myself the trouble to 
walk beside you until your sense of decency is happily 
restored. If that should not happen between this and 
your own door, I must leave you for the night and cali 
upon you to-morrow." 

" This is no tone to take among gentlemen." 

" It is the tone you oblige me to take." 
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" Come away, Jack I " Hetty besought him in a whis- 
per: but she knew that he would not. 

" Surely," he said, " after so gross an ofience you will 
lose no more time in begging my síster's pardon ? " 

"Look you now, master parson," growled the offender, 
" you are thin in the legs, but I am not too drunk to 
shoot snipe." With his gun he menaced John, who did 
not flinch. 

But here Díck Ellison interposed. " Don't be a f ool, 
Congdon I Put up your gun and say you're sony, like 
a gentleman. Damme " — Dick in his cups was notoñ- 
ously quarrelsome and capncious as to the grounds of 
quarrel — "she's my síster, too, for that matter. And 
Jack's my brother : and begad, he has the right of it. 
He's a pr^;matical fellow, but as plucky as ginger, 
and I love him for it Fight him, you'll have to fíght 
me — understand? So up and say you're sorry, like 
a man." 

" Oh, if you're going to take that une, I'm willing 
enough." Mr. Congdon shuffled out an apology. 

" Thafs right," Díck Ellison announced. " Now shake 
haods on it, like good fellows. Jack's as good a man as 
any of u3 for all tus long coat." 

" Excuse me," John interrupted coldly, " I have no 
wish to shake hands with any of you. I accept for my 
sister Mr. Congdon's assurance that he is ashamed of 
himself, and now you are at liberty to go your way." 

" At liberty ! " grumbled one : but, to Hetty's sur- 
prise, they went. Jack might not understand women: 
he could master men. For her part she thougbt he 
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migbt bave shaken hands and parted in good-fellow- 
ship. Sbe Ustened to the spoitsmen's unsteady re- 
treat. At a little distance they broke into deñant 
laughter, but discomfíture was in the sound. 

"Come," said John. Sbe took bis arm and they 
walked on together towards Wroote. 

For a while neither spoke, Hetty was thinking of a 
story once told her by her motber : how that once the 
Rector, then a young man, bad been sitting in Smith's 
Coffee House in the City and discussing the " Athenian 
Gazette " with bis fellow-contributors, when an ofiicer of 
the Guards, in a box at the far end of the room, kept 
intemiptíng them with the foulest swearíng. Mr. Wes- 
ley called to the waiter to bring a glass of water. It 
was brought. "Carry this," he said aloud, "to that 
gentleman in the red coat, and desire him to rinse bis 
mouth after his oaths." The officer rose np in a fury, 
with band on sword, but the gentlemen ín his box pülled 
him down, " Nay, colonel, you gave the first offence. 
You know it is an affront to swear before a clergyman." 
The officer was restrained. Mr. Wesley resumed his 
talk. And her mother went on to tell that, years after, 
when tbe Rector was in London attending Convocation, 
a gentleman stopped him one day as be crossed St. 
James's Park. " Do you know me, Mr. Wesley ? " " Sir, 
I have not that pleasure." " Will you know me, then, 
if I remind you that once, in Smith's CoEFee House, you 
taught me a lesson ? Since that time, sir, I thank God 
I have feared an oath and everything that is ofEensive 
to the Divine Majesty. I rejoiced, just now, to catch 
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sigkt of you, and could not refnún from ezpresdng my 

graütude." 

And John inbented this gift of masteiy. He could 
not understand women, ñor could she ever understand 
him : but she felt that tbe ann she held «ras one of steel 
To what end she and her sisters and her mother had 
been sacrificed she could not yet divine: but the encounter 
by the bridge had reawakened the Wesley príde in her, 
and she walked acquiescent in a fate beyond her ken. 
She knew, too, that he had dismissed the squabble from 
bis mind and was thinking of her confession and her 
soul's danger. But here she would not help him. 

"You have heard," she asked, "that we are leaving 
Lincoln i " 

This was news to him. 

" Yes ; my husband thínks of opening a business in 
London : but first be raust sell the shop and effects and 
pensión off bis father into lodgings at Louth. That is 
the oíd man's native borne, and he wishes to end his 
days tbere. He is lotb to leave the business ; but truly 
be has brought it low, and we must move íf William is 
to make his fortune." 

" Moving to London will be a risk, and a heavy ex- 
pense," 

" Únele Mattbew is helping us, and it is settied that 
we move in the autumn. We go into lodgings at first, 
and shall Uve in tbe bumblest way wbile we loolc about 
US for a good workshop and premises." 

" Do you and your husband's father agree ? " 

" I at least try to please him. You would not cali him 
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a pleasant oíd man ; and of course he charges this new 
adventurc down to my influence, whereas it is entirely 
WiUiam's notioa. I have had nothiog to do with it 
beyond enlistíng únele Matthew's help," 

John glanced at her as though to read her face in 
the darkness. " Was that also William's notion ? " he 
asked. 

But bere again he betrayed his ignorance. True 
woman, though she may have ceased to love her husband, 
or may never have loved him, will cover his weakness. 
" We have our ambitions, Jack, although to you they 
seem petty enougb. You must make William's acquaint- 
anee. He has a great opinión of you. I believe, indeed, 
he tbinks more of you than of me. And if he wishes to 
leave Lineoln for London, it is partly for my sake, that 
I may be happier in a great city where my fault is not 
known." 

" If, as it seems, he tbinks of your earthly comfort but 
neglects your soul's health, I shall not easily be fñends 
with him." 

By this time they were cióse to the garden gate. 

" Is that you, Jack ? " Charles's voice hailed over the 
dark hedge of privet 

The pair carne to a halt. Hetty's eyes were fastened 
imploríngly on her brother. He did not see them : if he 
had, it would have made no dífference. He pitied her, 
but in his belief her repentance was not thorough ; he 
had no right to invite her past the gate. 

"Good-by," he whispered. 

She understood. With a sob she bent her face and 
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knsed bím and was gane Hkc a ghost back into tbe 

Charles Qwt hím at the gate. ** Hnllo," said he, ** snrely 
I beard voces ? With whiun were you talking ? " 

"WhhHetty." 

"Hetty?" Charies let oot a wbístle. " But it is about 
her I wanted to ^>eak, hen; before you go indoors. I say 
— where is she ? Cannot we cali her back ? " 

" No : ve have do light. To some exteat I have 
changed my mind aboat her : ar rather, she has f orced 
me to change ÍL Her soul is hardoied." 

"By whosefault?" 

" No matter by vhose dult : she must leam her le- 
sponsibility to God. Father has been talldng with you, 
I suppose." 

"Yes: heisbitterlywrotii — themoFebítterly.Ibelíev^ 
because he loves you better tfaan any o£ us. He says you 
have him at open defiance. ' Every day,' he cñed out on 
me, ' you bear how he cootradicts me, and takes your sis- 
ter's part before my face. And now comes this sermón ! 
He rebukes me in the face of my parísh.' Mind you, I 
am not taking bis part : if you stand firm, so will I. But 
I wanted to tell you this, that you may know how to meet 
him." 

For a while the brothers paced the dark walks lo 
silence. Under the falling dew the scent of hooeysuckle 
lay heavy in the garden. Years later, in his country 
rides, a whiff from the hedgerow would arrest Charles as 
he pondered a hymn to the beat of his horse's hoofs, and 
cany him back to this hour. John's senses were less 
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acute, and all bis thoughts for tbe momeot tumed 
invard. 

" I have done wroQg," he announced at length and 
watked hastily towards the house. 

In the hall he met his father coming out 

"Sir," he saíd, " I have bebaved undutifuUy. I have 
neglected you and set tnyself to contradict you. I was 
seekíng you to beg your forgiveness," 

To his amazement the Rector put a band on either 
shoulder, stooped and kissed him. 

" It was a beavy sorrow to me, Jack. Now I see that 
you are good at bottom ; and to-morrow, if you wish, you 
ahall write for me. Nay, come into the study now, and 
see the work that is ready for you." 

In the ligbt of tbe study lamp John saw that his 
father's eyes were wet 



XVI 

LATE in September, having been chosen to preach 
OH St. Michael's Day in St Michael's Church the 
sermón annually delivered by a Fellow of Lincoln, 
John travelled up to Oxford, whither Charles followed 
him a week or two later, to take up his residence in 
Christ Church and be matrículated on the ñrst day oí 
the October term. 

John had deferred his journey to the last moment, in 
order to stand godfather to Nancy's bealthy ñrst-bom. 
John Lambert — honest man and proud father — had 
faonoured the event with a dinner, and very nearly 
wrecked his own domestíc peace by sending out the 
invitations in bis own hand and including Mr. and 
Mrs. Wright For weeks after, Nancy shuddered to 
think what might have happened if Hetty and her 
father had come face to face at the ceremony or the 
feast By good luck — or rather by using her comroon 
sense and divining the mistake — Hetty refused. Her 
husband, however, insisted on attending, and she let 
him go : with Ais presence the Rector could not de- 
cently quarreL 

" But look here," said he, " I am getting tired of the 
Une the oíd man takes. It wasn't in our bond: he 
waíted to spring it on me after the wedding. If I can 
«6 '• 
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overlook things, he should be able to, and Tve a mind 
to tell him so." He urged her to come. But Hetty 
pleaded that she could not: it was now past the middle 
of September, and her baby would be bom early in the 
new year. "Well, well," he grumbled, "but 'tis hard 
to have marñed a lady, and a beauty to boot, and never 
a chance to show her." The speech was gracious, 
after bis fashíon, as well as honest : but she shivered 
inwardly. For as time wore on, she perceived this 
desire growing in him, to take her abroad and display 
her with príde. Failing this, he had once or twice 
brought bis own cronies borne, to sit and smoke with 
him while be watched their uneasy admiration and 
enjoyed the tribute. She blamed herself that she bad 
not been more genial on those occasions ; but in truth 
she dreaded them horribly. By sheer forcé of will she 
had managed hítherto, and with fair success, to view 
her husband as a good honest man, and overlook bis 
defects of breedíng. In her bappíest moods she al- 
most believed in the colours with which (poor soul, how 
eagerly I) she decked him. But she could not extend 
the illusio^. to bis friends. " You shall show him off," 
she pleaded, meaning the unboni babe. "We will 
show him off togetber." But her face was white. 

So William Wright had gone alone to the christen- 
ing feast, and there John Wesley had met him for the 
fírst time, and talked with him, and afterwards walked 
borne fuU of thought. For, in truth, Hetty's husband 
had drunk more of John Lambert's wine than agreed 
with him, and had asserted himself huskily, if not 
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aggressively, under the cold cye of Mr. Wesley sénior. 
JTohn, as godfather, bad beea called upoD for a speech, 
and his brother-in-law's "Hear, hear" had been so 
vociferous that while his kinsfolk stole glances at one 
another as who should say, " But what can one ex- 
pect ? " the Rector put ont a hand with grim mock 
apprehension and felt the leaded window casements. 
"I'U mend all I break, and for nothing," shouted 
Mr. Wright heartily : and amid a scandalized sUence 
Charles exploded in merry laughter, and saved the 
situation. 

For a f ortnight af ter his retum to Oxford, coUege work 
absorbed all John's leisure: but he found time as a 
matter of course to meet Charles on bis arrival at the 
Ángel Inn, and took him straight oñ to Christ Church to 
present hím to the Sénior Censor. Next day he called 
to fínd his brother installed in Feckwater, on the topmost 
floor, but in rooms very much more cheerful than the 
garret suggested by Mr. Sherman. Charles, at any rate, 
was deligbted with them and his sticks of fumiture, and 
elated — as thousands of undergraduates have been bef ore 
bis day and sínce — at exchanging school for college and 
qualified liberty and the dignity of housekeeping on one's 
own account. 

"Esí aliguid qttocunque loco, guocunque recessu," he 
quoted, and showed John with triumph the window-seat 
which, lifted, disclosed a cupboard to contain his wíne, 
if ever he should possess any. 

" Are you proposing to become a wine-bibber in your 
eDthusiasm?" asked John. 
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Charles closed the lid, seated himself upon it, drew up 
his legs, and gazed out across the quadrangle. He had 
made a friend or two aheady among the freshmen, and 
this Ufe seemed to him very good. 

" My dear Jack, you would not have me be a saint all 
at once ! " 

John f rowned. " You do not forget, I hope, in what 
hope you have been helped to Christ Church ? " 

Charles sat nursing his knees. A small frown puck- 
ered his f orehead, but scarcely interfered with the good- 
tempered smile about bis mouth. 

" Others beside my father have helped or are willing 
to help, See that letter ? " — he nodded towards one 
IjTng open on the table — " It is from Ireland. It has 
been lying in the porter's lodge f or a week, and my scout 
brought it up this moming." 

John picked it up, smiüng at his boyish air of impor- 
tance. " Am I to read it ? " 

Charles nodded, and while his brother read, gazed out 
of window. The smile stíll played about his mouth, but 
queerly. 

" It is a handsome offer," said John slowly, and laid 
the letter down. " Have you taken any decisión ? " 

" Father leaves it to me, as you know," Charles an- 
swered and paused, musingly. " 1 suppose, now, ninety- 
nine out of a hundred would jump at it" 
" Assuredly." 

" Somehow our family seems to be made up of oda 
huadredths. You, for example, do not wish me to ac- 
cept." 



. I 
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" I bave aaid nothing to isflueDce your choice." 

" No, my dear Jack, you have not Yet I know what 
you think, fast enough." 

John picked up tbe letter again and folded it caref uUy. 

" An estáte io Ireland ; a safe seat ín the Irísh Parlia- 
ment ; and money. Jack, that money might help to 
make many happy. Think of our mother, often without 
enough to eat: thínk of father's debts. He knows I 
would pay them." 

" And yet he has not tríed to influence your cholee." 

" He's a Trojan, Jack ; an oíd warhorse. You have 
cause to love htm, f or he loves you so much above all of 
US — and you know it — that, had the choice been offered 
you, he'd have moved heaven and earth to prevent your 
acceptíng a fortune." 

He swung round, dropping his feet to the floor, and 
eyed hia brother quizzically. 

"Upon my word," he went on, "this thíng annoys 
me. I've a mind to — " Here he dived a hand ioto 
his breeches pocket and ñshed out a shitling. "We'll 
settle it here and now, and you shall be wítness. Heads 
for Dangan Castle and Farliament House; tails for 
poverty I " 

He spun the coin and slapped it down on his knee. 
His hand stiU covered it. 

" Come, Jack, stand up and be properly excited." 

" Nay," said John ; " would you jest with God's par- 
póse for you ? " 

" I have seen you open tbe Bible at random and take 
your ornen from the first words your eyes light on. Yet 
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I never accused you of jesting with Holy Writ Can- 
not God as easily determine the f all of a coÍn ? " 

He withdrew his hand, and drew a deep breatb. 
" Tails I " he announced, and faced his brother, smiUng. 

" I am in eamest," he said. " But if you prefer the 
other way — " 

He stepped to the shelf, bxik down his Bible and 
opened it, not looking himself, but holding the page 
under his brother's eyes, 

" Well, what does it say ? " he asked. 

"It says," John answered, "'Let the high praises of 
God be in their mouth, and a two-edged sword in their 
hand.' " 

Charles closed the Bible and restored it to its shelf ; 
then faced his brother again, still with his inscrutablc 
smile. 



I 

" T NEVER knew you were auch a needlewoman, 

J- Hetty ; it has been nothing but stitch-stitch for 
these two hours — and the same yesterday, and the day 
before. See, the kettie's boíling. Lay down your 
sewing, that's a dear creature ; make me a dish of tea, 
and while you're doing it, let me see your eyes and hear 
your voice," 

Hetty dropped her hands on her lap and let them rest 
there for a moment, while she looked across at Charles 
wíth a smile. 

"As for talking," she answered, "it seems to me you 
have been doing pretty well without my help." 

Charles laughed. " Now you speak of it, I have been 
rattling on. But there has been so much to say and so 
Uttle time to say it in. Has it occurred to you that we 
have seen more of each other in these seven days than 
in all our lives before í " 

Seven days ago, while staying with his hrother Sam 
at Westminster, he had heard of her arrival in London 
and had tramped through the slushy streets at once to 
seek her out at her address in Crown Court, Dean Street, 
Soho. She had welcomed him in this dark Httle second- 
aS3 
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floor room — dwelliag-room and bedroom combined — in 
which she was sitting alone ; for her husband speot most 
of the day abroad on the business which had brought them 
to Loadon, eitber supenntendiog the alterations in the 
unfumished premises he bad hired in Fríth.Street for his 
shop aiid the lead-works by which he proposed to make 
bis fortune, or in long discussions at Jobnson's Court with 
únele Matthew, who was helping with money and advice. 

The lodgings in Crown Court were narrow enough and 
shut in by high walls. But Hetty had not inhabited 
them two hours before they looked olean and comfort- 
able and even dainty. Her own presence lent an air of 
distinction to the meanest room. 

Her face, her voice, her regal manners, her exqu^itely 
tender smile, carne upon Charles with the shock ot dis- 
covery. These two had not seen one another for years, 
The date of this ñrst cali was December 22nd : thea 
and there — with a shade of regret that in a few days he 
must leave London to pay Wroote a visit before bis vaca- 
tion closed — Charles resolved.that she should not spend 
her Chrístmas uncheered. On Chrístmas Day he had 
carried her o£f with her husband to díne at Westminster 
with Mr. and Mrs, Sam Wesley, Mr, Wright had been 
on his best behavíour, Mrs. Sam unexpectedly gracious, 
and the meeting altogether a great sucrtss. Charles 
had walked borne with the gnests, and had called again 
the next aftemoon. He could see that his vísits gave 
Hetty the purest delight, and now that they must end, 
he, too, realized how pleasant they had been, and that 
he was going to míss them sorely. "^ 
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" Only seven days f " he went on, musing. " I can 
hardly believe it ; you have let me talk at such length — 
and I have been so happy." 

Hetty clapped her hands together — an oíd giriish 
trick of hers.* " It'a I that have been happy ! And not 
least in knowing that you will do us all credit." She ' 
knit her brows. " You are different from all the rest of 
US, Charles ; I cannot explain how. But, sure, there's a 
Providence in it, that you, who are meant for different 
fortunes — " 

" How different ? " 

" Why, you will take our kinsman's offer, of course. 
You will move in a society far above us — go ínto Pajlia- 
men0— become a great statesman — " 

" My dear Hetty, what puts that into your head í I 
have refused." 

" Refused I " She set down the kettle and gazed at 
hím. " Is this John's doing ? " she asked slowly, 

"Why should ít be John's doing?" He was nettled, 
and showed it " I am oíd enough to make a choice for 
myself," 

She paid no heed to this disclaimer. " They are per- 
fectly ruthless," she went on. 

" Who are^ ruthless ? " 

" Father and John, They would compass heaven and 
earth to make one proselyte ; and the strange thing to 
me is that John at least does it in a cold mechanical 
way, alniost as if his own mind stood outside of the pro- 
cesa. F athe r is set on his ínheriting Wroote and Epworth 
cures, John on saving his own soul ; let them come to 
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terms or ñght it out between them. But bow can it 
profít Epworth or John's soul that they should condemn 
you, as they have condemned mother and all <^ us, to 
hopeless poverty ? Whatend have they inview? Orhave 
they any t For what service, pray. are you held in re- 
serve ? " She pauaed. " Somehow I think they will not 
wholly succeed, even though they have done tbis thing 
between them. You will fall on your feet ; yoar face is 
One the world wílt make friends with. You may serve 
their purpose, but sometbing of you — your worldly hap- 
piness, belike — will slip and escape from the miU-stones 
which have ground the rest of us to powder." 

Sbe picked up the kettle again and tumed her back 
upon him while she fiUed the tea-pot at the small table 
For the first time ia their talks she had spoken bitteriy. 

" Nevertheless, I assure you, I refused oí my own free 
will." 

" Is there such a. thing as free will in our family ? I 
never detected it. As babes we were yoked to the charíot 
to drag Jack's soul up to the doors of salvation. I only 
rebelled, an^ — Charles, I am sorry, but not all penitent" 

He ignored these last words. " You are quotíng from 
Molly, I think. She and Jack seldom agree." 

"Because, dear soul, she reads that Jack despises 
whüe he uses her. He looks upon her as the weak one 
in the team ; he doubts she may break down on the road, 
and she, too, looks forward to ít, though not with any 
fear." 

" For some reason, &ther allows her to talk to him as 
no one else does — not even mother. Do you know that 
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one day last summer father and I were discussing Jack 
and the chance of his ever settling at Epworth ; for this 
is in the oíd man's thoughts now, almost day and night. 
We were in the study by the window, and Molly at the 
table making a fair copy of the morning's work on Job ; 
we did not think she heard us. All of a suddea she 
looked up and quoted ' Doth the hawk fly by thy wisdom 
and stretch her wings toward the south ? ' I supposed she 
was repeating it aloud from her manuscript, but father 
knew better and swung round upon her, ' Do you pre- 
sume, then, to know whither or how far Jack will fiy ? ' 
he demanded, She tumed a queer look upon him, not 
flínching as I expected, and 'I shall see him,' she 
answered, using Balaara's words ; ' I shall see him, but 
not now : I shall behold him, but not ni^.' And with 
that she dropped her head and went on quietly with her 
writÍBg. As for father, if you'll believe me, it simply 
dumfounded him ; he hadn't a word." 

" And I will tell you why. Once on a time that weak 
darUng stood up for me to his face. She would not tell 
me what happened. But I believe that ever since father 
has been as nearly afraid of her as of anyoneln the world. 
And now I want a promise. You say you have been happy 
in these talks of ours ; and heaven knows I have been 
happier than for many a long day, Well, I want you 
to tell Molly about me — alone, remember — for of 
them all she only tried to help ine, and believes tn me 
atUl." 

" Why, of course I shall." 

" And," Hetty smiled, " they have no poet among them 
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now. You might asad me some oí yonr verses for a 
keepuke." 

Charles grew snddenly red in tbe fue: " Why — iriio 
told you ? " he stammered 

" Oh, my dear," sbe laaghed merríly, " one divines it ! 
the more easily for having known tbe temptation.*' 

He bad set down bis tea^^mp and was standing ap qow, 
ín bis young confusión fingering the sewing sbe had 
laid asíde. 

" What is this you are doing ? " be asked, with bis cyes 
on tbe baby-linen ; and tbougb be uttered tbe fírst 
questíon tbat carne into bis bead, and merely to cover 
bis blusbcB, as be asked it tbe trutb carne to bim, and 
he blushed more redly than ever. 

Hetty blushed, too. She saw tbat he bad guessed at 
length, but she saw bim also clothed ¡n a sbining inno- 
cence, She felt suddenly tbat, though she might love 
him better, there were privacies she could not discuss 
with Charles as with John. And for a moment Charles 
seemed to her the more distant and mysterious of the two. 

What she answered was — " We shall be following 
you back to*LincoInshire in a few days. I am to stay at 
Louth, in the bouse where William has found lodgings for 
bis father — wbo was bom at Louth, you know, and has 
now detemiined to end bis days there. William will not 
be with me at first ; he has to wind up the business at 
Lincoln and looks for some unpleasantness, as be has 
made himself responsíble for all the oíd man's debts. I 
may even find my way to Wroote before facing Louth." 

"To Wroote?" 
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" As a moth to the oíd cruel ñame, dear, They will 
not take me in, but I know where to fínd a bedroom. 
Women have curious fancies at times ; and I feel as if I 
may die very likely, and I want to see their faces first" 

She stepped to him and kissed him hurriedly, hearing 
her husband's step on the stairs. " Remember to speak 
■with Molly," 



SXTRACTED FROH THE WBSLEY CORSBSPONDENCE 

1. fivm Charles Wesley oí Oxford to kis brotherjokn ai 

Stan^m in Gloucestershire ' 

JoMuary íoíA, ttzj. 

POOR sister Hetty I 'twas but a week before I left 
London that I knew sbe was at it. Little of that 
time, you may be sure, did I lose, being witb her almost 
continually ; I could almost envy myself tbe doat of 
pleasure I bad crowded witbin that small space. In a 
little neat room sbe bad bired did tbe good-natured, 
ingenuous, contented creature watch, and I talk, over a 
few sbort days wbich we botb wished bad been longer. 
As yet sbe lives pretty well, baving but berself and hon- 
est W. W. to keep, thougb I fancy there's another a-com- 
iag. Brother Sam and sister are very kind to her, and I 
hope will continué so, for I have cautioned her nevar to 
contradict my sister, whom sbe knows. I'd like to have 
forgot sbe begs you'd write to her, at Mrs. Wakeden's 
in Crown Court, Dean Street, near Sobo Square. 

2, From Mary Wesley {Molly) to her brother Charles at 

Oxford {same date) 
You were very much mistaken in tbinking I took ill you 
desiring my sister Emily to knit you another pair c 

' Where John wu staying on ti TAcation *itit with hit Sñená Robe 
Kiikham of Mcrton Collcge, whoie fathec held tbe cure of Stsoton. 
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gloves. What I meant was to my brother Jack, because 
he gave her charge to took to my well-doing of hís: but 
I desíre you no more to mention your obligation to me 
for the gloves, for by your being pleased with them I 
am fully paid. 

Dear brother, I beg you not to let the present straits 
you labour under to nanow your mind, or render you 
moróse or churlish, but rather resign yourself and all 
your affairs to Him who best knows what ís ñttest for 
you, and wUl never f ail to provide for whoever sincerely 
trusts in Him. I think I may say I have lived in a state 
of affliction ever since I was bom, being the ridicule of 
mankind and reproach of my famíly ; and I daré not 
think God deals hardly wíth me, and though He has set 
His mark upon me, I still hope my punishment will not 
be greater than I am able to bear ; nay, since God is no 
respectar of persons, I must and shali be happier in that 
life than if I had enjoyed all the advantages of this. 

My unhappy sister was at Wroote the week after you 
left US, where she stayed two or three days, and returned 
again to Louth without seeing my father. Here I must 
stop, for when I thínk of her misfortunes, I may say 
witb Edgar, " O fortune t . . ." 

3. Ftvm Mary Wesley to her brother John. Sent at the 
I same date ' and under the same cover 

Thoügh i have not the good fortune to be one of your 
I fa 'ourite sisters, yet I know you won't grudge the postage 

1. ' jMOMy 20tb WM Mts. Weile^'a birtbd»]', vaA, her chüdien kcpt up 
the pretty obseivaoce of wnting to one inother oq the uuiívertary. 
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now and tben, vbich, if h can't be afforded, I dedre 
that you will let me know, that I may troable yoa no 
f arther. I am sensible nothing I can say will add either 
to youT pleasure or your profit; and that you are of the 
same mind is evidently shown by not wnting when an op- 
portunity offered. But wby should I wonder at any in- 
díSerence shown to such a despícable person as myself ? 
I should be glad to find that miracle of natura, a friend 
wbich not all the disadvautages I labour under would 
hinder from taking the pains to cultívate and improve my 
mind ¡ but since God has cut me oñ from the pleasurable 
parts of Ufe, and rendered me incapable of attracting the 
love of my relations, I must use my utmost endeavom* to 
secure an etemal happiness, and He who is no respecter 
of persons will require no more than He has given. You 
may now think that I am uncharitable in blaming my 
relations for want of affectton, and I should readily agree 
with you had I not convincing reasons to the contrary; 
one of which is that I have always been the jest of the 
f amily — and it is not I alone who make tbis observa- 
tion, for tben it might very well be attríbuted to my 
suspicion — but here I will leave it and tell you some 
news. 

Mary Owran was married to-day, and we only wanted 
your company to make us completely merry ; for who 
can be sad where you are? Please get Miss Betsy' to 
buy me some silk to knit you another pair of gloves, 
and I don't doubt you will doubly like the colour for the 
buyer's sake. 

1 Miu Betty KiikhuD, sUtei of Robert KirUwin. 
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My sister Hetty's child is dead, and your godson grows 
a lovely boy, and will, I hope, talk to you when he sees 
you : whích I should be glad to do now. 

4. From Martka Wesley (Patíy) to ker brother John 
Feb. yík, 1727. 
I uusT confess you had a better opinión of me than I 
deserved : for jealousy did indeed suggest that you had 
very smaU kindness for rae. When you sent the parcel 
to my sister Lambert, aud wrote to her and sister Emtne, 
and not to me, I was mucb worse grieved than before. 
Thougb I cannot possibly be so vain as to think that 
I do for my own personal meríts deserve more leve 
than my sisters, yet can you blame me if I sometimes 
wish I had been so bappy as to have the fírst place in 
your heart ? 

Sister Emme is gone to Lincoln again, of which I'm 
very glad for her own sake ¡ for she is weak and our mis- 
fortunes daily ímpair her health. Sister Kezzy, too, will 
have a fair chance of going. I believe if sister Molly 
stays long at borne it will be because she can't get away. 
It ¡3 likely in a few years' time our family may be 
lessened — perhaps none left but your poor sister Mar- 
tha, for whose welfare few are concemed. 

My father has been at Louth to see sister Wright, wbo 
by good providence was brought to bed two days before 
he got thither ; which perhaps might prevent bis saying 
what he otherwise might have said to her ¡ for none that 
deserves the ñame of man would say anythíng to grieve 
a woman in a condítion wbere grief is often present death 
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to tbem. I fancy you have heard before now that her 
cbild is dead. 

Of tbese letters but a faint echo reached Hetty as 
she ky in her bed at Louth — a f ew words transcribed by 
Charlea froin the one (No. 3) received by him, and sent 
with bis affectionate inquiries. He added that Molly 
had also written to Jack, but to what effect he knew not ; 
only that Jack, after reading ít in bis preseoce, had 
"pish'd" and pocketed it in a buff. 

She lay in a darkened room, with her own hopes at 
their darkest — or rather, their blankest She had jour- 
neyed to Wroote and from her humble lodging tbere had 
written an honest letter to her father, begging only to 
see her mother or Molly, promising to hoid no commu- 
nication with them if he refused. He had refused, íd a 
curt note of three Unes. Frora Wroote she retumed to 
Louth, to face her trouble alone : for the preliminaries 
of selling the Lincoln business had brought oíd Wright's 
creditors about her husband's ears like a swarm of wasps. 
Until then they had waited with f air patience : but no 
sooner did he make a perfectly honest move towards 
paying them off in a lunp than the whole swarm took 
panic and he was forced to decamp to London to escape 
the sponging-house. There únele Matthew carne to the 
rescue, satisfied ítnmediate clalms, and guaranteed the 
rest. But meanwhile Hetty's child — a boy, as she h»^ 
prayed — was bom, and died on the tbird day af tt ' 
birth. 

She hardly dared to think of it — of the poor míte an 1 
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the bopes she had buüt on h¡m. As she had told Charles, 
sfae was sorry, but not penitent — at least not wholly 
penitent. Once she had been wholly penitent : but the 
t)'rannous compulsión of her marríage had eased or 
deadened her sense of responsíbility. Henceforth she 
had DO duty but to make the best of it So she toM 
herself, and had conscientiously striven to make the best 
of it She had even succeeded, up to a point ; by shutting 
herself within doors and busily, incessantly, spinning a 
Ufe of illusion. She was a penitent — a woman in a book 
— redeeming her past by good cohduct. Theworstof it 
vas that her husband declined to help the cheat. He was 
proud of her, honest man I and had no f ancy at all f or the 
féle assigned to hím, of " all for love, and the world well 
lost." That she refused to be shown oÉf he set downto 
sulkiness; and went off of an evening to tavems and 
retumed f uddled. She studied, above all things, to make 
heme bright for him, andever roet himwith a smile: and 
this was good enough, yet not {as it slowly grew clear to 
her) precisely what he wanted. So she had been dñven 
to build fresh hopes on the unbom babe. He would 
make all the dlEFerence : would win his f ather back, or at 
worst give her own Ufe a new foundation for hope. Her 
son should be a gentleman : she would deny herself and 
toil and Uve for him. 

And now God had resumed His gift, and her Ufe was 
blank indeed. She might have another — and another 
migbt die. She had never supposed that this one could 
die, and its death gave her a dreadful íeeUng of insecuríty 
— as if no child of hers could ever be reared. What 
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then ? The prospect of pardon by contínued good con- 
duct seemed to ber sbadowy indeed. Something more 
VAS needed. Yes, penitence was needed ; real penitence : 
iirgently sbe f elt the need of ít and yet for the lif e of ber 
could not desire it as she knew it ought to be desb-ed, 

She tumed from the thought and let ber inind dwell 
on the sentence or two quoted by Charles from Moll/s 
letter. They were peevisb sentences, and she did not 
doubt that the letter to John had heen yet more peevish. 
Life had taugbt her wbat some never leam, tbat folks 
are not to be divtded summaríly into good and bad, ngbt 
and wrong, pleasant aad unpleasant. Mea and women 
are not always refined or ennobled by unmeríted suí- 
feríng. They are soured often, sometímes coarsened. 
Hetty loved MoUy far better than she loved John : but in 
a flash sbe saw that, not Molly only, but all her slsters 
who had sufiered for Jobn's advancement, would exact 
tbe pnce of tbeir sacrifices in a consiimlng jealousy to be 
first in bis favour. She saw it so clearly that sbe pitied 
him for what would worry him incessantly and be met 
by him with a patient cooscientiousiiess. He would 
never understand — could never understand — on what 
these jealous sisters of bis based tbeir claims. 

She saw it tbe more closely because she had no care 
of ber own to stand íirst witb him. She smiled and 
stretched out an arm along the píllow where tbe babe 
was not Then suddenly sbe buríed her face in it and 
wept, and being weak, passed from tears into sleep. " 



III 

MOLLY'S protest against the tyranny of home 
had long since passed into a mere withholding 
of assent. She went about her daily task more dutífulty 
than ever. She had always been the household drudge : 
but now she not only took over aH the clerical work 
upon the Dissertationes in Librumjobi (for the Rector's 
right hand was shaken by palsy and the drawings 
occupied more and more of johnny Whitelamb's time); 
she devised new schemes for eking out the faraily in- 
come. She bred poultry. With Johnny's help — he was 
famous with the spade — she added half an acre to the 
kitchen-garden and planted it. The summer of 1727 
proved one of the rainiest within men's memory, and 
floods covered the face of the country almost to the 
parsonage door. "I hope," wrote the Rector to John 
on June 6th, " I may be able to serve both my cures this 
summer, or if not, die pleasantly in my last dyke." On 
June 2ist he could "make shift to get from Wroote to 
Epworth by boat." Five days later he was twisted with 
rheumatism as a lesult of his Sunday joumey to Epworth 
and back, " being lamed with having my breeches too 
full of water, partly with a downpour from a thunder- 
shower, and partly from the wash over the boat. Yet I 
thank God I was able to preach here in the afternoon. 
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I wisb the rain had Dot reached us on tbis sáde Lincoln, 
but we bave it so cootinual tbat ve bave scarce one bank 
left, and I can't possibly bave one quarter of oats m all 
tbe levéis ; but thanks be to God tbe field-barley and lye 
are good, We can neitber go afoot ñor horseback to 
Epwortb, but only by boat as f ar as Scawsit Brídge and 
then walk over the common, though I hope ít will soon 
be better." 

Ttiat week the floods subsided, and on July 4th he 
wrote again : " My hide is tough, and I think no carrion 
can kill me. I waiked sixteen miles yesterday ; and this 
rooming, I thank God, I was not a penciy worse. The 
occasion of this booted walk was to hire a room for my- 
seli at Epworth, which I thínk I bave done. Vou will 
ñnd your motber mucb altered. I believe what would 
kill a cat has almost killed her. I have observed of late 
little convulsions in her very frequently, which I don't 
like." 

This report frightened John, who wrote back urgently 
for further particulars. Mrs. Wesley had indeed fallen 
into a low State of health, occasioned partly (as Kezzy 
declared in a letter) by " want of clothes or convenient 
meat," partly by the miasma from the floods. Agüe 
was the commonest of maladies in the Isle of Axholme, 
and even the labourers fortifíed themselves against it 
with opium. 

" Dear son John," replied the Rector sardonically, 
"we received last post your compliments of coadolence 
and congratulation to your motber on the supposition of 
her near approaching demise, to which your sister Pat^ 
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will by no means subscribe ; for she says she is not so 
food a philosopher as you are, and that she can't spare 
her mother yet, if it picase God, without great íncon- 
veniency. And indeed, though she has now and then 
some very sick fits, yet I hope the sight of you would 
revive her. However, when you come you wíll see a 
new face of things, my family being now pretty well 
colonízed, and all perfect harmony — much happier, io 
no small straits, than perhaps we ever were in our great- 
est afíluence." 

Molly, while she helped to cook the miserable meáis 
which could not tempt her mother's appetite, or looked 
abroad upon the desoíate floods, saw with absolute clear- 
ness that this apparent peace was but the peace of ex- 
haustioQ. Yet it was true that — thanks tp her — the 
pinch of poverty had relaxed. The larger debts were 
paid : for some months she had not oponed the door to 
a dunning tradesman. The floods, as by a miracle, had 
spared her crops and she had a scherae for getting her 
surplus vegetables conveyed to Epworth market. Al- 
ready she had opened up a trade in fowls with a 
travelling dealer, "Molly," wrote her father, "miracu- 
lously gets money even in Wroote, and has given 
the first fruit of her eaming to her mother, lending her 
money, and presenting her with a new cloak of her 
own buying and making, for which God will bless 
her." 

Her secret dissent did not escape the Rector's eye, so 
alert for every sign of defiance : but In bis expanding 
sense of success he let it pass. There was another, 
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however, wbo dtvined it and watched it anxíously day 
ajter dreary day, for it aaswered a trouble in his óvs 
breast 

Johnny Wbitelamb was dow almost a man grown : but 
what really separated hím from the Johnny Whitelamb 
of two years ago was no increase in stature or in know- 
ledge. That which grew within him, and stili grew, 
defying all eEforts to kill it, was — a doubt It had been 
bom in him — no bigger then than a grain of mustard- 
seed — on the day when he sought Hetty to send her to 
the house where William Wright waíted for her answer, 
Until then the Rector had been to him a divine man, in 
wisdom and goodness very little lower than the angels. 
And now — 

He fought it hard, at ñrst in terror, at length in cold 
desperation. But still the doubt grew. And the worst 
was that Molly guessed his secret. He feared to meet 
her eye. It seemed to him that he and she were bound 
in some monstrous conspiracy. He spent hours in wres- 
tling with it At times he would ríse from table on some 
stammered excuse, nish off to the fields and there, in 
a hídden comer, fall on his knees and pray, or aven He 
at full length, his face hidden in the grasses, his body 
wríthing, his ungainly legs twisting and untwisting 
And still the doubt grew, 

Everything confirmed it. He saw the suffering by 
whích mother and daughters were yoked. He noted the 
insufficient food, the thin clothing, the wan cheeks, the 
languid tread. He no longer took these for granted, I 
but looked into their causes. And the Rector's blind- 
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ness to them, or indifference, became a terror to him — 
a thing inhuman. 

He began to think him mad. Worse, he began to 
hate him : he, Johnny Whitclamb, who had taken every- 
thing at his hands — f ood, clothing, knowledge, even bis 
faith in God I He accused himself for a monster of in- 
gratitude, whose sins invitad the sky to fall and blot him 
out. And still he could not meet MoUy's eyes: still, in 
spite of checks and set-backs, the doubt grew. 

It was aimost at its worst one moming in late August, 
when the Rector invíted him to lay by his drawings and 
walk beside him as far as Froddingham, where he had 
busíness to transact (It was to pay over £s> and meet 
a note given by him in the spring to keep Charles in 
pocket money.) Had Johnny been in a more chaxitable 
mood, the accent in which the oíd man proffered the 
invitation would have stnick him as pathetic. For the 
Rector it was indeed a rare confession of weakness. 
But tbree weeks before his purblind nag Mettle bad 
stumbled, flung him, traüed him a few yards on the 
ground with one foot in the stlrrup, and come to a stand- 
still with one hoof planted blunderingly on his other 
foot It had been a narrow escape, had caused him ex- 
cruciating pain, and he limped still. To walk, even with 
a stick, was impossible. But the money must be paid at 
Froddingham and he would trust no messenger. So he 
mounted the mare, Bounce, and set forth at a foot-pace, 
with Johnny stríding alongside and noting how the 
whíte palsied hand shook on the rein. Johnny noted it 
witbout pity : for the doubt was awake and clamorous. 
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If ever be hated bis benefactor he hated him that 
moming. 

The moming was gray, with a blusterous south-west 
wind of more than summer strengtb ; and the floods had 
subsided, but the Trent, barely contained within its 
backs, was running down on a ñerce ebb-tide. They 
reached Althorpe, and while waíting for the horse-boat 
to cross to Burringhatn, Johnny fotmd time to wonder at 
the forcé of two or three gusts which broke on the lapping 
water and drove it like white smoke against the bows of 
a black keei, wind-bound and anchored in mid-channel 
about iífty yards down-stream. 

It tumed out that the ferryman, who worked the horse- 
boat with bis eldest son, had bimself walked over to 
Bottesford earlier in the moming : and Johnoy felt some 
uneasiness at finding bis place supplied by a boy scarcely 
fourteen, Mr. Wesley, however, seemed in no apprehen- 
sion, but coaxed Bounce to embark and stood with her 
amidships, holding her brídlc, as the boat was pusbed oñ. 
Johnny took bis seat, frontíng the eider lad, who pulled 
the stern oar. 

They started in a lull of the wind. Johnny's first 
thought of danger had never been definíte, and he had 
forgotten it — was busy in f act with the doubt — when, 
halfway across, one of the white squalls swooped down 
on them and the youngster in the bows, instead of puU- 
ing for dear life, dropped hts oar with a face of panic. 

Johnny felt the jerk, heard the Rector's cry of waming, 
and in two seconds (he never knew how) had leapt over 
the stem oar, across the thwarts, past the kicking and 
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terrified Bounce — with whom the Rector was struggling 
as she threatened to leap overboard, and reached the 
bows in time to snatch the oar as it slipped over the side. 
But it had snapped both the thole-píns short off in their 
sockets and was useless. The boat's nose fell ofí and 
they were swept down towards the anchored hulk below, 
Johnny could only wait for the crash, and he waited : 
and in those few instants — the doubt being still upon 
him — bethought him that likeiy enough the Rector could 
not swim, or would be disabled by his lameness. And . . . 
was he sorry ? He had not answered this question when 
the crash carne, the ferry-boat striking the very stem of 
the keel, her gunwale giving way to it with a slow grind- 
ing noise, then with a bursting crack as the splinters 
broke inwards. As it seemed to him, there were two 
distinct bumps, and between them the boat filled slowly 
and the mare slid away into the water. He heard voices 
shouting on board the keel. The water rose to his knees 
and he sank in it, almost on top of Mr. Wesley. At once 
he felt the whirl of the current, but not before he had 
gripped the Rector's collar. The other hand he ñung 
up blindly. By Providence the keel was freíghted with 
sea-coal and low in the water, and as the pair slid past, 
Johnny's fingers found and gripped the bulwark-coam- 
ing. So for a half minute he hung — his body and the 
Rector's trailing out ahnost on the surface with the forcé 
of the water, his arm almost dislocated by the strain — 
until a couple of colliers came running to help and hauled 
them on board, the Rector first. They had gripped the 
small boy as the boat sank, and he stood in the bows 
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scared and dripping, but othenvise nothing the worse. 
His brother, ít appeared, could swim like a ñsh and was 
already a good hundred yards down-stream, not ñghting 
the current, but edging little by littie f or the home shore. 
And astem of him battled the mare. 

The colliers had a líght boat oq deck, but with it even 
in calm water they could have done ¡ittle to help the 
poor creature, and on such a stream it was quite useless. 
Tbey stood watching and discussing her as she tumed 
from time to time, either as the tide carríed her or ic 
vain, wild eSorts to stem it : the latter, probably, for 
after aome ten minutes (by which time her head had 
diminisbed to a black speck ín the distance) she seemed 
to leam wisdom from the example of the swimmer ahead, 
resisted no longer, and was ñnally cast asbore and caugbt 
by him more tban half a mile below. 

Johnny, seated on the grímy deck, heard the colliers 
discussing her struggles, but took no concern in them. 
His eyes were all for the Rector, who, after the fírst fít 
of coughing, lay and panted against his knees, with gaze 
fastened on the steel-gray sky above. 

He had saved his Ufe. But had he really deaired to ? 
The action had been instinctíve merely ; and a moment 
before be had been speculating on the Rector's death, 
assenting, almost hoping. Had he translated that assent 
into deed — had he been given time to obey the wicked 
whisper in his heart — he would now he the blackest 
criminal under heaven. God had interposed to save him 
from this ; but was he any the less a sínner in intent ? 

How bad hf com? to harbour the thought i For now 
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again it was to him unthinkable as of oíd — yet io his 
madaess he had thought it. There abode the memory, 
never to be escaped. He looked down on the venerable 
íace, the water-drops yet trickhng from the brow, usu- 
ally tinted with exposure to sun and wind but now palé 
as oíd ivory. The oíd adoration, the oíd devotion, 
surged back into Johnny's heart, the tide rose to his 
eyes and overflowed. " My master ! " he groaned, " my 
master ! " and a tear fell upon Mr. Wesley's hand. 

Whether or not this aroused him, the oíd man sat up 
at once and looked about him. He showed no emotion 
atall. 

" Where is the mare ? " he asked. 

One of the keelmen pointed down-stream, and the 
little party stared af ter her in silence until she staggered 
up the bank. 

" All saved ? " asked Mr. Wesley again. " My 
fríends, before you put me ashore, I will ask you to 
kneel with me and give thanks for God's mercy to me a 
sinner." The men stared at him and at one another, 
not a little embarrassed. But seeing the Rector and 
Johnny already on their knees in the grime, they pulled 
ofF their caps sheepishly and knelt : and after a moment 
the frightened youngster in the bows foUowed auit. 

"Almighty God, who aforetime didst uphold thy 
great apostle in shipwreck and bring him safe to land, 
and hast now again interposed an arm to succour two of 
this company and me, the unworthiest of Paiil's succes- 
sors; though our merits be as nothing in comparison 
with his, and as nothing the usefulness whereto Thou 
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hast preserved us, we bless Thee that Thy mercy is 
high and absolute, respecting not persona ; we thank 
Thee for giving back the imperfect Uves Thou mightest 
in justice have brought to an end ; and we entreat Thee 
for grace so to improve the gift as through it to receive 
more fitly the greater one of everlasting life, through 
Jesús Christ, our soul's Saviour. Amen." 

He knelt for a minute, praying silently ; then aróse, 
dusted bis knees and professed himself ready to be 
rowed ashore. The keelmen slid thdr deck-boat over- 
side, and presently all embarked and were tided back to 
shore, the boat taking ground about fifty yards above 
the bend where Bounce stood shivering, caked in mud 
to her withers. 

The Rector tbanked the keelmen ín few words while 
Johnny ran to fetcb the mare. They were pullíng back 
when he retumed with ber. The eider lad invited Mr, 
Wesley to the ferryman's cottage, to sit and dry his 
clothes : but he declined. 

Johnny helped him to remount. Scarcely a word 
passed on their homeward way beyond a comment or 
two on poor Bounce, who had strained her near sbouldei 
in her plunging battie for life and was all but exhausted. 
At the parsonage door they parted, still in silence, and 
Johnny led the mare off to stable. He did not know 
if Mr. Wesley had observed his emotion, and his 
own heart was too full of love and remorse for any 
words. 

But an hour later word carne to him by Kezzy that 
her father wished to speak with him in the study. He 
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went at once, wondenag, and found the Rector seated 
as usual before his manuscripts, but alone. 

" My lad," he began kindly, " yon saved my Ufe 
to-day." 

Jobnny attetnpted to speak, but could not 

" I know what yon would say. Wc owe one another 
something, eh ? But this is a debt which I choose to 
acknowledge at once. None the less I wish you to 
understand that although your conduct to-day hastens 
my proposal, it has been in my head for some time. 
Whitelamb, would you like to go to Oxford? " 

Jobnny gasped. " Sir — sir ! " he stammered. 

Mr. Wesley smiled. " I wiU speak to Jack : I think it 
can be managed if he wUl take you for his pupil, as no 
doubt he will. You cannot well be poorer than I was 
on the day when I entered my ñame at Exeter College. 
There, go away and think it over. There's no hurry, 
you understand : if you are to go, I must first of all 
hammer some Greek into you — eh f What is it ? " 

For Johnny bad cast himself on his knees, and was 
sobbing aloud. 

At supper MoUy, to whom her mother had whispered 
the news, announced it to her sisters, who knew only of 
the accident and Johnny's hand in the rescue. 

" Yes," said she, " we are all proud of him, and shall 
be prouder before long, when he goes to Oxford ! " 

" Why to Oxford ? " asked Patty, not comprehending, 
and sought her mother's eyes for the interpretation. 
Mrs. Wesley smiled. 
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" Why, to be a great man," Molly went on ; " perhaps 
in time as great as Jack or Charles." Johnny, ín his 
usual seat by the chimney-comer, detected tbe challenge 
ín her tone, but did not look up. 

" Is it true i " persisted Patty. He stared into the 
fire, blushing furiously. 

" It is true." Mrs. Wesley rose, and stepping to him 
laid a hand on his straggling dark hair. " What is more, 
be has deserved it, not to-day only but by his goodness 
over many years. The Lord shall be his iUunüaation," 
she said gravely, quoting the motto of the Universily 
wbich (aroazing thought !) was to be Ais University. 
" May the light of His countenance rest upon you, dear 
son," 

She had never called him by that títle before. He 
caught her hand and for the moment, in the boldness of 
a great love, clasped it between his own. Now he could 
look across at Molly : and she nodded back at him, her 
eyes brimful — but behind her tears they gave him 
absolution and released him from the doubL 



IV 

THIS waa at the cióse of August, 1728, and the 
Rector's letter entreating his good offices for 
Johnny Whitelamb reached John Wesley on the eve of 
his taking Priest's Orders, for which he was then pre- 
paring at Oxford. He was ordained príeat on Septem- 
ber 22nd, and a week later had neWs from William 
Wright in London that Hetty's third child was bom — 
and was dead. 

This is how the father announced hís loss : 

" To the Rev^ Mr. John Wesley, Fellow in Ckrist Church 
College, Oxon " 

John smíted at the superscríption, inaccurate in more 
ways than one. 

" Dear Bro : This comes to Let you know that my 
wife is brought to bed and is in a hopefuü way of Doing 
well but the Dear child Died — the Third day after it 
was bom — which has been of great concerne to me and 
my wife She Joyns With me In Love to your selfe and 
Bro : Charles. From Your Loveing Bro : to Comnd — 
" Wm. Wright. 

" P.S. I've sen you Sum Verses that my wife maid 
of Dear Larab Let me hear from one or both of you as 
Soon as you think Convenient." 

And these are Hetty's verses inclosed, 
37» 
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"A Mother's Address to Her Dying Infant 

" Teoder softness, in&nt mild, 
Períect, purest, brighteat Child ! 
Tninsient lustre, beauteous clay, 
Smiling wonder of a áxf ! 
Ere the last convulsive start 
Rend thy unresístíng heart, 
Ere the long-enduriog swoon 
Wdgh thy predous eyelids down, 
Ah, regud a mother's moaD .' 
— Anguish decper than tby own. 

"Fairest eyes, whose dawning light 
Late with rapture blest my sight, 
Ere your orbs extinguishM be, 
Bend thdr trembling beams on me I 

" Drooping sweetness, verdant flower 
Blooming, withering in an bour, 
Ere tby gentle breast sustain 
Latest, fiercest, mortal pain, 
Hear a suppliant ! Let me be 
Partner in thy destiny : 
That whene'er the fatal dond 
Must thy radiant temples shroud ; 
When deadly damps, impending now, 
Shall hover round thy destin'd brow, 
DiiRisive may their influence be, 
And with the blossom blast the tree ! " 

Mr. Wright ínclosed these verses complacently 
enough. Poetry in his eyes was an elegant accom- 
pHshment vaguely connected with scholarship and 
gentility : and he took príde in possessing a wife who, 
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as he more than once assured his cronies in the parlour 
of the Turk's Head at the end of the street, could sit 
down and wñte it hy the yard. 

To picase Hetty he read them through, pronounced 
them very pretty, and folded up the paper, remarking, 
" rn send it off to your brother John, He likes this 
sort of thing, and when he learns 'twas written ín your 
weak State he'll think it wonderful," 

Of the anguish in the closing Unes his eye detected, 
his ear heard, nothing, 

Yet it was an anguish which daily touched despair in 
Hetty's heart. God had laid a curse on her, and would 
not be placated by the good behaviour on which she had 
built her hopes. She had borne three children, and not 
one had He suffered to uve fot a week. No matter how 
raany she might bear, the same fate stood ready for them. 
Ñor was this all. She saw Him smiting, through these 
innocent babes, at her husband's love. Little by little 
she felt it relaxing and sinking through carelessness into 
n^lect : and the whole scheme of her atonement rested 
on his continuing fondness. She had never loved him, 
but his love was, if not infinitely precious, of infinite 
moment to her. She needed it to sustain her and keep 
her in the right way. She omitted no small attentions 
which might make borne pleasant to him. She kept the 
house bright (they had moved into Frith Street and lived 
over the shop), and unweariedly coaxed his appetite with 
her cookery, in which — and especially in pastry-making 
— she had a born gift. The fumes of the lead-works at 
the back often took her own appetite away and depressed 
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her spiríts, but she never failed to rouse herself andwd- 
come him with a smile. Also (but this was to please her- 
self) somctimes by a. word of advice in the matter oí 
toilet or of ctothes, oftener by small secret attentions 
with the needle, she had gradually reformed hís habits 
of dress until now he might pass for a London tradestnan 
of the superior class, decently attired, well shaven and 
clean in his person. He resigned hiniself to these im- 
provements with much good nature and so passed through 
his metamorphosis almost without Icnowing it. She piac- 
tised smal) economies too ; and he owned (though be set 
it down to his own industry) that his worldly affairs were 
more prosperous than ever they had bcen before his mar- 
ríage. But the fumes of the lead-works aSected his appe- 
tite, too, and his spiríts ; and when tbesc flag a man has 
an easy and specíous remedy in brandy-and-water. By- 
and-by it became a babit with him, when his men ceased 
work, to stroll down to the Turk's Head for a " stiífener " 
before his meal. The men be met there respected bim 
for a flourísbing tradesman and flattered bim. He adored 
his wife still. In his eyes no woman would compare with 
ber. But there was no denying he felt more at borne in 
company which allowed bim to tell or listen to a coarse 
story and stretcb bis legs and boast at bis ease. 

He was not aware of any slackening in a£Fection. 
Bnt Hetty noted it and fought against it, though with a 
BÍnking heart. She had counted on this babe to draw 
bim back — i£ not to ber, then at least to heme. When 
told that it was dead, on an impulse she had tumed her 
Cace at once to him and with a beartrending look appealed 
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for his forgiveness. He did not understand. Yet he be- 
haved well, stroking her head and saying wbat he could 
to comfort her. 

She was convinced now that she lay under God's curse, 
and by-and-by her weak thoughts connected this curse 
with her father's displeasure. If she could move her 
father to relent, it might be lifted frora her. And so 
af ter many weeks of brooding she found courage to write 
this letter : 

From Hetty to her Fatker 

HoNOURED SiR, — Although you have cast me off and 
I know that a determination once taken by you is not 
easily moved, I must tell you that some word of your 
forgiving is not only necessary to me, but would make 
happier the marriage in which, as you compelled it, you 
must still (I think) feel no small concern. My child, on 
whose frail help I had counted to make our Ufe more 
sup¡x)rtable to my husband and myself, is dead. Should 
God give and take away another, I can never escape the 
thought that my father's intercession might have pre- 
vailed against His wrath, which I shall then, alas! take 
to be manifest. 

Forgive me, sir, that I make you a party in such hap- 
piness (or unhappiness) as the world generally allows to 
be, under God, a portion for two. But as you planted 
my matrimonial bliss, so you cannot nin away from my 
prayer when I beseech you to water it with a little kind- 
ness. My brothers will report to you what they have 
seen of my way of Ufe and my daily struggle to redeem 
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tbe past. But I have come to a poiot where I feel your 
forgiveness to be necessary to me. I beseech you, then, 
not to withhold it, and to believe me your obedient 
daughter, Mehet. Wright. 

TAe Ansttfer 
Daughter, — If you would persuade me that your peni- 
tence is more than feígned, you are going the wrong way 
to work. I decline to be made a party to your matri- 
monial fortunes, as you claim in what appears to be in- 
tended for the flower of your letter ; and in your neit, 
if you would please me, I advise you to display less wit 
and more evidence of honest self-examination. To that 
— which is the beginning of repentance — you do not 
appear to have attained. Yet it would teach you that 
your troubles, if you have any, flow from your own sin, 
and that for any inconveniences you may ñnd in mar- 
ríage you are probably as much to blame (at tbe very 
least) as your honest husband. Your brothers speak 
well of him, and I shall always think myself obliged to 
bim for bis civilities to you. 

But what are your troubles i You do not ñame them. 
What burt has matrimony done you ? I know only that 
it has given you a good ñame. I do not remember that 
you were used to have so frightful an idea of it as you 
have now. Pray be more explicit. Restrain your wit 
if you wish to wríte again, and I will answer your next 
if I like it. Your father, g Webley 

On receiving this Hetty could not at once bethínk her 
of baving given any cause of offence. But sbe had ke|d 
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a rough copy of her letter, and on studying ít was &irly 
sbocked by its tone, which now seemed to her almoSt 
flippant. 

She marvelled at her maladroitness, which was the 
more singular because she had really written under 
strong emotion. She did not even now guess the secret 
of her failure ; which was, that she had written entreat- 
ing forgiveness of one whom she had not wholly for- 
given. Nevertheless she tried again. 

Hetty to her Father 
HoMouRED SiR, — Though I was glad, on any terms, 
of the favour of a Une from you, yet I was concemed at 
your displeasure on account of the unfortunate para- 
grapb which you are pleased to say was meant for the 
flower of my letter. I wish it had not gone, sínce I 
perceive it gave you some uneasiness. 

But since what I said occasioned some queríes, which 
I should be glad to speak freely about, I earnestly beg 
that the little I shall say may not be ofEensive to you, 
since I promise to be as little witty as possible, though 
I can't help saying you accuse me of being too much so ; 
especially these late years past I have been pretty free 
from that scandal. 

You ask me what hurt matrimony has done me, and 
whether I had always so frightful an idea of it as I have 
now ? Home questions, indeed ! and I once more beg of 
you not to be offended at the least I can say to thera, if 
I say anything. 

I had not always such notions of wedlock as now, but 
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thought that where there was a mutual affection and de~ 
sire oí pleasing, something near an equalíty of mind and 
person, either earthly or heavenly wisdom, and anything 
to Iceep love warm between a young couple, there was a 
possíbility of happiness in a married state ; but wben 
all, or m03t of tbese, were wanting, I ever thought peo- 
pie could not marry without sinning agaínst God and 
themselves. 

You are so good to my spouse and me as to say you 
shall always thlnk yourself obliged to him for his civUi- 
ties to me. I hope he will always continué to use me 
better than I deserve in one respect. 

Ithink exactly the same of my marñage as I did befare 
ií happened ; but though I would have given at least one 
of my eyes for the liberty of throwing myself at your 
feet before I was married at all, yet, since it is past and 
matrimonial grievances are usually irreparable, I hope 
you will condescend to be so far of my opinión as to own 
that, since upon some accounts I am happier than I de- 
serve, it is best to say little of things quite past remedy, 
and endeavour, as I really do, to make myself more and 
more contented, though things may not be to my wish. 

Though I cannot justify my late indiscreet letter, yet 
I am not more than human, and if the calamities of life 
sometimeswringacomplaint from me, I need tell no one 
that though I bear I must feel them. And if you can- 
not forgíve what I have said, I sincerely promise never 
more to offend by saying too much ; whicb (with beggiog 
your blessing) is all from your most obedient daughter, 
Mehetabel Wright. 



YOU who can read between the Unes of these letters 
wUl have remarked a new accent in Hetty — a 
hard and bitter accent, She will suffer her punishment 
now ; but, even though it be sent of God, she will appeal 
against it as too heavy f or her sin. 

Leam now the cause of it and condemn her if you 
can. 

At ñrst when her husband, at the cióse of his day's 
work, sidled off to the Turk's Head, she pretended not 
to remark it. Indeed her fears were long in awaking. 
Id all her Ufe she had never tasted brandy, and knew 
nothing of its effects. That Dick Ellison fuddled hítn- 
self upon it was notonous, and on her last visit to 
Wroote she had heard scandalous tales of John Rom- 
ley, who had come to haunt the tavems in and about 
Epworth, singing songs and soaking with the rifE-raff 
of the neighbourhood until tumed ont at midnight to 
roll homeward to his lonely lodgings. She connected 
drunkennesB with uproarious mirth, boon companionship, 
set orgies. Of secret UDSocial tippüng she had as yet 
no apprehension. 

Even before the birth of his second child the tavern 

had become necessary to Mr. Wright, not only at the 

cióse of work but in the raoming, between jobs. His 

287 
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workmen began to talk. He suspected them and slid 
into foolish, cunning trícks to outwít them, leaving the 
shop on false excuses, setting out ostentatiously in the 
wrong directioa and doubling back on the Turk's Head 
by a side street. They knew where to find hím, how- 
ever, when a customer dropped in. 

" Wbo sent yon here ? " he demanded furíously, one 
day, of the youngest apprentice, who had come for the 
second time that week to fetch him out of the King's 
Oak. (He had enlarged his circle of tavems by this 
time, and it included one half of Sobo.) 

" Picase you, I wasn't sent here at all," the boy stara- 
mered. " I tried the Turk's Head first and then the 
Three Tuns." 

" And what should make you suppose I was at eíther ? 
Look here, young man, the workshop from Robinson 
down " — Robinson was the íoreman — " is poking its 
nose too far into my business. If this goes on, one of 
these days Robinson wUl get his dismissal and you the 
strap." 

" It wasn't Robinson sent me, sir. It was the mis- 
tress." 

" Eh I " William Wright came to a halt on the pave- 
ment and his jaw dropped. 

" Her únele, Mr. Matthew, has called and wants to 
see you on particular business." 

The business, as it tumed out, was merely to give 
him quittance of a loan. The sum first advanced to 
them by Matthew Wesley had proved barely sufficient 
Tp fumish the dwelling rooms in Frith Street he had 
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lent another j£io and taken a sepárate bond for it, and 
this debt Hetty had discharged out of her household 
economies, secretly planning a happy little surpríse for 
her husband ; and now in the hurry of innocent delight 
she betrayed her sadder secret 

She had as yet no fear of him, though he was afraid 
of her. But at sight of him as he entered, all the 
joy went out of her announcement. 

He listened sulkily, took the receipt, and muttered 
soma ungracious thanks. Oíd Matthew eyed him 
queerly, and, catching a whiff of brandy, puUed out 
his gold watch. The action may have been involun- 
tary. The hour was half-past ten in the morning. 

" Well, well — I must be going. Excuse me, nephew 
Wríght; with my experience I ought to have known 
better than to withdraw a busy man from his work." 

He glanced at Hetty, with a look which as good as 
asked leave for a few words with her in prívate. But 
Mr. Wríght, now thoroughiy suspicíous, did not choose 
to be dismissed in this fashion. So after a minute or 
two of uneasy talk the oíd man puUed out his watch 
again, excused himself, and took his departure. 

" Look here," began Mr. Wríght when he and Hetty 
were left alone : " you are taking too much on yourself ," 

He had never spoken to her quite so harshly. 

" I am sorry, William," she answered, keeping her 
tears well under control. For months she had been 
planning her little surpríse, and its faílure hurt her 
cruelly. "I had no thought of displeasing you," 

"Oh, I daré say you meant it for the best. But I 
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choose to be tnaster ía my own house, that's alL 
Another time, if you have more money than you know 
wfaat to do with, just come and consult me. I've do 
notion of beiag made to look small before your únele, 
and I don't stomach it." 

He tumed away growUng. He had spoken only of 
tbe repaíd loan, but they botb knew that this had nothing 
to do with his ill temper. 

At the door he faced round again. " What were you 
talldng about wfaen I carne in ? " he asked suspiciously. 

" Uacle was congratulating us. He is delighted to 
know that the business is doing so well and complains 
that he seldoms gets sight of you nowadays, your bands 
are so fuU." 

"And pray what the devil has it to do with him, faow 
I spend my time ? " He pulled himself up on tbe oath, 
and seeing her cheek ñush, he too reddened, but went 
on, if anything, more violently. " You've a trick in your 
family of putting your ñngers into other folks' pies : you're 
known f or it There's that Holy Club I hear about Your 
clever brothers can't be content, any more than your 
father, to let honest folks alone, but are for setting right 
the whole University of Oxford. I warn you, that won't 
do with me. ' Live and let live ' is my motto : let me alone 
and I'li let you alone. You Wesleys tbink mightíly of 
yourselves, but you're neither king ñor Parlyment, and 
that I'll have you learn." 

It was not a dignífied exit and he knew it : by brood- 
ing over it through the afternoon his temper grew more 
savage. That evening he spent at the Turk's Head and 
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slouched home at tnidnight divided between contrition 
and bravado, 

Hetty was in bed, pretendíng sleep. Had she known 
it, a word from her tnight have mended matters. Evea 
had he íound her in tears there was enough good sature 
in the man to have made him relent. 

At sight of her beautiful face he f elt half-inclined to 
awake her and have the quarrel cleared up. But, to 
begin -with, he was not whoUy certain of his sobriety. 
And she, too, dístrusted it. He had wounded her family 
pride, to be sure : but what really kept her sílent was 
the dread of discovering him to be dnink and letting 
him see that she had discovered it 

Yet she had great need of tears : for on more than one 
account she respected her husband, even liked him, and 
did most desperately long to be loved by him. After all, 
she had borne him children : and since they had died he 
was her only stay in the world, her only hope of redemp- 
tion. Years after there was found among her papers a 
tear-blotted sheet of vai^es dating from this sorrowful 
time : and thougb the sorrow opens and shows ahead, 
as in a flash, the contempt towards which the current 
is sweepíng her, you see her travel down to it with 
hands bravely battling, clutching at the weak roots of 
love and hope along the shore : 

" O thou vhom sacred ntcs design'd 
My guide aad husband ever kind, 
My soverdgn master, best of friends, 
On whom my earthly bliss dependa: 
If e'er thou didst in Hetty see 
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Anght fair or good or dear to thee, 
If pDtle speech can ever move 
The cold remains of fonner love, 
Tara thou at last — my bosom case, 
Or tell me (ciIk 1 ^ to picase. 

" la it becausc revolving jeais, 
Heut-breaking sighs, and fruitless tears 
Have quite deprived this form of mine 
Of all that ODce thou fánded'st fineP 
Ab do! what once allured tb; sight 
Is StUl in iU meridian height 
Oíd age and wrinkles íd this £ice 
As yet could never ñod a place ; 
A youthful gtace iofomu these lines 
Whcre atill the purple curreot shines, 
Unless by thy ungentle art 
It flies to ajd my wretched heart : 
Ñor does this slighted bosom show 
The many hours it spends in woc 

"Or is it that, oppress'd with care, 
I stun with loud complaiuts thine ear, 
And make thy home, for quiet meant, 
The seat of noise and discontent? 
Ah no I Thine absence I lament 
When half the weary night is spent, 
Yet when the watch, or early morn, 
Has brought me bopes of thy return, 
I oft have wiped these watchful eyes, 
Conceal'd my cares and curb'd my sigha 
In spite of grief, to let thee see 
I wore an endless smile for thee- 

** Had I not practised every art, 
To oblige, divert, and cheer thy heart, 
To make me pleastng in thine eyes, 
And tum thy house to paradiae, 
I had not ask'd ' Why dost thou shun 
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Tbese Éúthful arms, and eager run 
To some obscure, uuclean retreat, 
With vile companions glad to meet, 
Who, when inspired by beer, caá grin 
At witless oaths and jests obscene, 
Till thc most learoéd of the throng 
Begins a tale of ten houra loog 
To stretch with yawning other jaws, 
But thine in raptare of applause? ' 

"Deprived of freedom, health, and ease^ 
And rívall^d by such things as these, 
Soft as I am, TU make thee see 
I will not brook contempt from theel 
ril give all thoughts of patience o'er 
(A gift I never lost before) ; 
Indulge at once my rage and gríef, 
Moum obstínate, disdain relief, 
Till life, on terms severe as these, 
Shall ebbing leave my heart at ease ; 
To thee tby liberty restorc 
To laugh when Hetty is no more." 

One morning William Wright awoke out of stertorous 
sleep with a heavy sense of something amiss, and opened 
his eyes to ñnd Hetty standing beside the bed in night- 
gown and Ught wrapper, with a tray and pot of tea which 
she had stolen downstairs to prepare for him. After a 
second or two he remembered, and tumed his face to 
the waU. 

" No," said she, "you had better sit up and drink this, 
and wecan talk honestly. See, I havebrought a cup for 
myself, too." 

She drew a small table cióse to the bed, and a chair, 
poured out the tea and seated herself — all with the least 
possibie fuss. 
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" I suppose you know," she began, *' that you stnick 
me last night?" 

His hand trembled as he took the cup, and again he 
tumed away his eyes. 

" You were drunk," she went on. " You callad me hy 
an evil ñame, too — a ñame I once called rayself : but a 
ñame you would not have called me in your sober senses. 
At least, I think not Tell me — and remember that you 
promised always to answer honestly : you would not have 
called me so in your sober senaes í You do not think of 
me so?" 

He set down the cup and stretched out a hand. 

" My lass " — the words seemed to choke him. 

" For I am not tAaí. You married me knowing the 
worst ; and ever since I have been a true wife to you. 
Well, I see that you are sorry. And you struck me, on 
the breast I have a bruise there ; but," she went on in 
a level lif eless tone, " there is no child to see his father's 
mark. You are sorry for that, toa But I understand, 
of course, that you were drunk. Many times now you 
have come home drunk, and next moming I pretended 
not to know it. I must not pretend now, since now to 
be clear about it is my only chance of comfort and your 
only chance of self-respect" 

He groaned. 

" Lass, I could cut my hand off for it ! When a man 
gets overtaken — " 

" No, no," her voice suddenly grew animated ; " for 
God's sakc, William, don't cry over ^it ! You are not a 
David." She shivered, as a tríckof memory brought back 
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to her the night in the harvest field when she had broten 
out in wrath against her least admired of Biblical héroes 
— the same night on which she had first set eyes on this 
man whose ring, and whose bruise, she wore. 

" Do not use cheating words, either," she went on. 
*' You were not overtaken by liquor ; you went out to 
meet it, as you have gone night after night. Cali it by 
the straight ñame. Listen : I líke you well enough, 
Wiiliam, to help you, if I can — indeed, I have tried. 
But there seems to be something in dnnk which puts 
aside help : the only fighting of any worth must come 
from the man himself — is it not so ? " 

" I have fought, lass." 

*' Drínk up your tea, my man, and fight it again. Come 
borne to me earlter, and with a ñrmer step, and each 
night will be a victory, better worth than all the cries 
and sobbings in the world." 

He gazed at her stupidly as she put out a hand and 
laid it gently on bis wrist. He covered bis eyes. 

"I — struck — you 1 " be muttered. 

She winced. StartJed by the sudden withdrawal of her 
touch, he lowered his hand and looked at her. Her eyes, 
thougb brimming, met his steadily. 

" Tears are for women," she said. " I must cry a little : 
but see, I am not afraid." 

For some montbs after this he fought the drínk ; 
fought it steadily. With Christmas carne a relapse, 
through which she nursed him. To her dismay she 
found the fit, during the few days that it lasted, more 
violent than before, and thought of the bouse swept and 
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gamished and the devil retuming with others worse tban 
hiroself. Hcr consolation was that at his worst now he 
seemed to tum to her, and depend on her — almost to 
supplicate — f or help. The stniggle left them both ex- 
hausted : but he had not attempted to beat her this 
time. She tríed to persuade herself that this meant 
amendment, and that the outbreaks would grow rarer 
and at length cease altogether. 

Througbout the spñiig and summer of 1731 hishealth 
improved, and with it his kindness to her. Indeed, she 
had not been so near happiness (or so she told herself) 
since her weddíng day. Another child was coming; 
Hopa, 30 often cut down, grew agaín in her heart. And 
then — 

One íorenoon in the second week of June — a torrid, 
airless day — he carne borne reeling. For the moment 
a black fear fell on bar that she would be too weak 
to wrestle with this attack ; but she braced herself to 
meet it 

The next day her únele called. He was about to 
start on a long-planned journey to Epworth, taking his 
man with him ; and having lately parted with his house- 
keeper, he had a proposal to make, that Hetty should 
sleep at Johnson's Court and look after the house in his 
absence. 

She shook her head. Luckily her husband was cut, 
drinking fiercely at some tavem as she very well kaew ; 
but anything was better than his encountering únele 
Matthew just now. 

" Why not ? " the oíd man urged. " It would save 
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my hiring a caretaker, and tide me over until I bring 
back Patty with me, as I hope to do. Besides, after 
travelling in those wilds I shall waat to return and find 
the house cheerful : and I know I can depend on you 
for that" 

" And I promise that you shall have ¡t. Send me but 
word of your comíng, and all shall be ready for you that 
you require." 

" But you wiil not take up your abode there ? " 

She shook her head again, still smíling : but the 
smile had lost connection with her thoughts. She was 
listening for her husband's unsteady step and praying 
God to detain it. 

"But why not?" únele Matthew persisted. "It is 
not for lack of good will, I know. Your husband can 
spare you for a few days : or for that matter he míght 
come with you and leave the house at night to young 
Ritson." This was Mr, Wright's apprentice, the same 
that had fetched him out of the King's Oak ; an exem- 
plary youth, who slept as a rule in a garret at the top 
of the house. 

" Tom Ritson ís not lodging with us just now : we 
have found a rooro for him two doors away." She had, 
indeed, packed off the youth at the first sign of hís 
master's returning madness : but, lest uncle Matthew 
should guess the true reason, she added, " Women in my 
State take queer fancíes — likes and disUkes." 

The oíd man eyed her for a while, then asked abruptly, 
" la your husband drinking again ? " 

" How — what makes you — I don't understand," she 
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stamnriered. Do what she míght she could oot prevent 
the come-and-go of colour in her face. 

" Oh, yes you do. Tut, tut, my dear ! I've known il 
every whit as long as you. Look here ; would you like 
me to put off my joumey for a few days í " 

" On no account There's not the least reason, I 
assure you, únele." 

He seemed contení with this and talked for a little 
while of the joumey and his plans. He had warned 
nobody at Epworth. " I intend it for a surprise," he 
explained; "to leam with my own eyes how they are 
faring." Emilia and Kezzy were at home now upon a 
holiday : for some months they had been eaming their 
livelihood at Lincoln as teachers in a boarding-schooi 
kept by a Mrs. Taylor. He might even make a trip 
to Scarborough, to drink the watérs there. He was 
gravely kind, and promísed to deliver all Hetty's mes- 
sages to her sísters. 

" Wetl, well," he said as he rose to go, " so you won't 
come to me I " 

"I cannot." 

" Ncvertheless I shall leave word that the house is to 
be open to you — in case of need." He looked at her 
meaningly, kissed her on the forehead, and so took his 
leave. 

At the Street door he paused. " And that poor soul 
is childless," he muttered, " She that should have been 
a noble mother of soldiers I " 



VI 

From Mrs. Westey to ker son Jokn 

EpwoTth,/M/i' \iih¡ 1731. 

MY brother Wesley had designed to have surprísed 
US, and had travelled under a feigned ñame from 
London to Gainsborough ; but there, sendíng his man 
for guide out to the Isle the next day, the man told one 
that keeps our market his master's ñame, and that he 
was going to see his brother, which was the minister at 
Epworth. The man he informed met with Molly in the 
market about an hour before my brother got thither. 
She, full oi news, hastened horae and told us her únele 
Wesley was coming to see us ; but wc could hardly be- 
lieve her. 'Twas odd to observe how all the town took 
the alarm and were upon the gaze, as if some great prince 
had been about to make his entry. He rodé directly to 
John Dawson's' : but we had soon notice of his arrival, 
and sent John Brovn with an invitation to our house. 
He expressed some displeasure at his servant for lettíng 
US know of his coming : for he intended to have sent for 
Mr. Wesley to diñe with him at Dawson's and then come 
to visit «s in the af temoon. However, he soon followed 
John home, where we were all ready to receive him with 
great satisf action. 
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His behaviour among us was perfectly civil and oblíg- 
ing. He spake little to the children the ñrst day, being 
employed (as he afterwards told them) in observing their 
carriage and seeing how he liked them : afterwards 
he was very free, and expressed great kindness to 
them alL 

He was strangely scandalized at the poverty of our 
fumiture, and much more at the meanness of the chil- 
dren's habit. He always talked more freely with your 
sisters of our circumstances than with me; and told 
them he wondered what his brother had done with his 
income, for 'twas visible he had not spent it in fumish- 
ing his house, or clothing his family. 

We had a little talk together sometimes, but it was 
not often we could hold a prívate conference, and he was 
very shy of speaking anything relating to the children 
before your father, or indeed of any other matter. I in- 
f ormed him, as f ar as I handsomely could, of our loases, 
etc., for I was afraid that he should tbink I was about to 
beg of him ; but the girls, I believe, told him everythíng 
tbey could think on. 

. He was particularly pleased with Patty ; and one 
moming, before Mr. Wesley carne down, he asked me if 
I was wiiling to let Patty go and stay a year or two with 
him at London .' " Sister," says he, " I have endeavoured 
already to make one of your children easy while she 
lives, and if you picase to trust Patty with me, I will 
endeavour to make her so too." Whatever others may 
think, I thought this a generous offer, and the more 
so, because he had done so much for Sukey and Hetty. 
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I expressed my gratitude as well as I could, and would 
have had him speak with your father, but he would 
not himself — he lef t that to me ; nor did he ever 
mention it to Mr. Wesley tíU the evenmg before he 
left US. 

He always behaved himself very decently at family 
prayers, and in your father's absence said grace for us 
before and after meat. Nor did he ever interrupt our 
prívacy, but weat into his own chamber wben we went 
into ours. 

He staid from Thuraday to the Wednesday after, then 
he left US to go to Scarborough, from whence he retumed 
the Saturday se'nnight, intending to stay with us a few 
days ; but finding your sisters gone the day before to 
Lincoln, he would leave us on Sunday moming, for he 
said he might see the girls before they — he and Patty — 
set forward for London. He overtook them at Lincoln, 
and had Mrs. Taylor, Emily, Kezzy, with the rest, to 
supper with him at the Ángel. On Monday they break- 
f asted with him ; then they parted, expecting to see him 
no more till they carne to London, but on Wednesday 
he sent his man to invite them to supper at night. On 
Thursday he invited them to dinner, at night to supper, 
and on Friday morning to breakfast, when he took his 
leave of them and rodé for London. They got into 
town on Saturday about noon, and that evening Patty 
writ me an account of her joumey. 

Dear Jackey, I can't stay now to talk about Hetty, 
but this — I hope better of her than some others do. I 
pray God to bless you. Adieu. S. W. 
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Hetty had beea wamed that her tmde and Patty 
would arrive on the Saturday. She did not expect them 
bef ore evening ; nevertheless, in the f orenoon sfae sallied 
out, and stopping in the market on her vay to buy a 
large bunch of roses, walked to Johnson's Court, vbere 
the door was opened to her byher own cook-maid — a fcar- 
less, middle-aged Scotswoman who díd not mínd inhabit 
ing an empty house, and whom she had sent to únele 
Matthew on the eve of bis departure, as well to get her 
out of the way as to reUeve him of bis search for a care- 
taker. 

Janct noted that her raistress's face was palé and her 
eyes unnaturally bright with want of sleep, but held her 
tongue, being ever a woman of few words. Together the 
two dressed the table and set out the cold viands m case 
the travellers should arrive in time for dinner. The rest 
of the meal would be sent in at a few minutes' notice 
from the tavem at the entrance of the court 

Having seen to tbese preparations and paid a visit of 
inspection to the bedrooms, she set out on her way back 
to Fñth Street just as St Dunstan's clock was striking 
eleven. She left, promising Janet to retum before 
nightfall. 

Night was dusking down upon the narrow court as 
she entered it again out of the rattle of Fleet Street 
She had lost her spríngy gait, atid dragged her legs 
heavily under the burden of the unbom child aud a strain 
which dunng the past four or five days had become a 
physical torture. She carne out of her own thoughts 
with an eEEort, to wonder if the travellers had arrived. 
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Her eyes went up to the windows of tmcle Matthew's 
parlour : and, while they reated there, the room within o£ 
a. sudden grew bright. Janet had entered it with a lamp 
and, having set it down, carne forward to draw the cur- 
tains and cióse the shutters. At the same moment in the 
other witidow an arm went up to the curtain and the slim 
figure of Patty stood dark against the lamplight She 
stood for a moment gazing out upon the court ; gazing, 
as it seemed to Hetty, straight down upon her, Hetty 
carne to a halt, crouching in the dusk against the walL 
Now that she knew of their arríval she had no wish to 
greet either her sister or her únele : nay, as her own dark 
shadow overtook her — the thought of the drunkard at 
heme in the lonely house — she knew that she could not 
climb to that lighted room and kiss and welcome them. 

As her sister's hand drew the curtaín, she turned and 
sped back down the court She broke into a run. The 
pedestrians in the dim streets were as ghosts to her. 
" She ought not to have left him. Heaven alone knew 
bow long this ñt would last ; but while it lasted her place 
was beside him." Twice, thrice she came to a dead stop, 
and panted with one hand at her breast, the other laid 
flat against a house-wall or the closed shutters of a shop, 
and so supporting her. Men peered into her face, passed 
on, but turned their heads to stare back at her, not doubt- 
ing her a loóse woman the worse for drink, but pierced 
with wonder, if not with pity, at her extraordinary beauty. 
She heeded them not, but always, as soon as she caught 
her breath again, ran on. 

She turned the comer of Frith Street Heaven knows 
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what she expected to see — thehouseinablaze, perhaps: 
but the dingy-thoroughfare lay quiet before her, with a 
shop here and there casting a feeble light across the pav- 
ing stones. Tbfc murmur of the streets, and with it all 
sense of human help within cali, fell away and were lost 
She musí face the horror alone. 

The house was dark — all but one window, behind the 
yellow blínd of whtcb a light shone. She drew out her 
latchkey and at first fumbled at the opening with a shak- 
ing hand. Then she recalled her courage, found the 
latcb at once, slipped in the key and pushed the door 
open. 

Nosound: the stairsstretchedup before herintopitchy 
darkness. Sfae held her breath ; tried to listen. Still no 
sound but one in her ears — the thump-thump of her own 
overstrained heart. She closed the door as softiy as she 
could, and mounted the first flight. 

Hark t the sound of a step above, foUowed by a faínt 
glimmer of light. At the tum of the stairs she looked up 
and faced him. He stood on the landing outside tbeir 
bcdroom door, with a candle held aloft Hís eyes were 
blazing. 

He must be met quietly, and quietly she went up. " See 
how quick I have been ! " she said gaity, and her voice 
did not shake. She passed in by the open door. He 
followed her stupidly and set the candle down. 

" They have arrived," she saíd, drawing ofE her mittens. 
Her eyes travelled round the room to assure her that no 
weapoQ lay handy, though f or her own sake she had no 
wish to live, 
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" Come here," he commanded thickly. 

" Yes, dear ; what is it? " 

" Where have you been? " 

" Why, to Johnson's Court, as you kflow." 

" Conspiring against me, eh ? " He pushed his face 
cióse to hers : his reeking breath sickened her : faut she 
smiled oq, expectíng him to strike. 

" Come heré ! " — though she was cióse already. 
" Stand up, I'U teach you to gossip about me. You 
and your gentry, my fine madam. I'U teach you — I'll 
teach you ! " 

He struck now, blow after blow. She turaed her quiv- 
eríng shoulders to it, shielding the unborn child. 

He beat her to her knees. Still she curvad herback, 
holding her arms stiffly before her, leaving her head and 
neckexposed. Would the next blow kill her? Shewaited. 

The table weut ovar with a crash, the light with it. 
He must have fallan across it : for an instant later, she 
heard the thud of his head against the floor. 

It seemed to her that she crouched there for an end- 
less while, waítíng for him to stir. He lay cióse besíde 
her foot. 

Har heel touched him as she rose. She gropad for 
the tinder-box, íound the candle, lít it, held it ovar him. 

A trickle of blood ran from his right temple, where 
it had struck against the bed-post. His eyes were 
closed. She loosened his collar, put f orth all her strength 

— her oíd maiden strength for a moment restored to her 

— and lif ted him on to the bed. 

By-and-by his lips partad ín a sigh. He began to 
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breathe heavily — to sleep, as she thought Still the 
blood tríckled slowly from his temple and on to tbe 
pillow. Sbe stepped to thewater-jug, dipped her hand- 
kerchief in it, and drawing a chair to the bedside, seated 
herself and began to bathe the wound. 

When the bleeding stopped, as the touch of cold water 
appeared to soothe him, she fetched a towel and pressed 
it gently about his neck and behind bis ears. He was 
sleeping now : for he stniled and muttered something. 
Almost she thought it was her own ñame. 

Still she sat beside him, her body aching, her heart 
cold ; and watcbed him, hour after hour. 



VII 

" A ND my brothera visit her ? " 

**■ Twilight with invisible veila closed around Ep- 
worth, its parsonage, and the high-walled garden where 
Molly, staff in hand, limped to and fro beside Johnny 
Whitelamb — promoted now to be the Reverend John 
Whitelamb, B.A. He had arríved tfaat afternoon, hav- 
ing walked all the way from Oxford. 

— " Whenever they visit London," be answered. 
"Charles, you know, upheld her from the ñrst, and 
John has come to admit that her sufferings have lifted 
her above man's judgment, They talk with her as with 
their equal in w¡t — " 

" Why, and so she is t " 

" No doubt : but ít does not follow that John would 
acknowledge it, They report their Oxford doingg to 
her, and their plans: and she listens eagerly and ad- 
vises. To me the strange thing is, as she manages it, 
that her interest does not tie her down to sharing their 
opinions. She speaks always as a looker-on, and they 
recogoize this. She keeps her own mind, just as she 
has always held to her own view of her marriage. I 
have never heard her complain, and to her husband she 
is an ángel : yet I am sure (without being able to tell 
you why) that her heart condemns your father and will 
always condemn him." 

307 
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" Sbe knows wbat her pnnishinent has been : we can 
only guess. Does tbe man drink stUl ? " 

" Yes ; be drínks : but sbe is no longer aiudons about 
bim. Your iincle Matthew told me that ín bis first at- 
tacks he used to be no better tban a madman. Some- 
tbing bappened : nobody seems to know precísely what 
it waa, except that he fell and iojured his head. Now 
tbe craving for drink remains, but he soaks haimlessly. 
No doubt be will kill bimself in time ; meanwhile even 
at his worst be is tractable, and obeys Hetty like a 
cbíld. To do tbe man justice, he was always fond of 
ber." 

" Poor Hetty I " ] 

" John has spoken to ber once or twice about her soul, 
I believe : but he does not persist." 

"H'm," said Molly, "you bad better say that be is 
biding bis time. John always persists." 

"That's true," he owned with a laugb : "but I have 
never known him so baffled to all appearance. Tbe fact 
ifl, sbe cannot be roused to any interest in herself. Of ' 
others sbe never ceases to think. It was sbe, for in- 
stance — wben I could not a£íord to buy myself a gown 
for ordination — who started tbe notion of a subscrip- 
tion in the family," He was wearing the gown now, 
and drew it about him with another laugb. " Henee 
the majestic figure I cut before you at this moment," 

"But we all subscríbed, sír. You shall not slight 
my poor offering — all made up as it was of dairy- 
pence." 

" Miss Molly, all my life is a patchwork made up of i 
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kind deeds and kind thoughts from one or other of you. 
You do not believe — " 

"Nay, you love us all, John. I know that well 
enough." 

For some reasotí a silence fell between them. MoIIy 
broke it with a laugh, which nevertheless trembled a 
little. " Then your gown should be a patchwork, too ? " 

" Wby, to be sure it is," he answered gravely ; " and 
I wish the worid could see it so, quartered out upon me 
like a herald's coat, and each quartering assigned — that 
is Mr. Wesley's, and that your mother's, and that, again, 
your brother John's — " 

" And the sleeve Miss Molly's ; I will be content 
with a sleeve. Only it must have the armoríal bearings 
proper to a fourth daughter, with my simple motto — 
' Butter and New-laid Eggs.' " 

The sound of their merriment reached Mrs. Wesley 
through an open window, and in the dim kitchen she 
smiled to herself. 

" But," objected he, " the sleeve will not do. I do not 
wear my heart upon my sleeve, Molly." She tumed her 
head abruptly. For the first time in his life he had dared 
to cali her Molly, and was trembling at his boldness. 
At first he took the movement for a prompt rebuke : 
then, deciding that she had not heard, he was at once 
relieved and disappointed. 

But be sure she had heard. And she was not angry : 
only — this was not the oíd Johnny Whítelamb, but an- 
other man in speech and accent, and she felt more than 
a líttle afraid of him. 
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"Tell me more of Hetty," she commanded, and rest- 
íng one hand on her staS pointed to the south-west, 
where, ovar the copíng of tbe waJI, out of a puré green 
chasm inñnitely deep between reddeaed clouds of sun* 
set, the evening star looked down. 

He knew the meaning of the sudden gesture. Had 
not Hetty ever been her star ? 

" She is beautiful as ever. You never saw so sad a 
face : the sadder because it is never moróse." 

" I believe, John, you loved her best of us all," 

" I worshipped her. To be her servant, or her dog, 
would have been enough for me. I never dared to think 
of her aa — as — " 

— " As you thought, for example, of her crippled 
sister, whom you protected." 

"Mollyl" He drew back, "Ah, if I dared — if I 
dared 1 " she heard him stammer, and faced hím swiftly, 
with a movement he might have misread for anger, but 
for the soul shining in her eyes. 

" Daré, then I " 

" But I am penniless," saíd he, a few moments later. 
For him the heavens still spun and the earth reeled: 
but out of their turmoil this hard truth emerged as a 
rock from the withdrawing dood. 

" God will provide for us. He knows tbat I cannot 
wait — and you — you must forget that I was unmaidenly 
and wooed you ; for I did, and it's useless to deny it 
But I have known — known — oh, for ever so long! 
And I have a short while to be happy I " 
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Either he díd not hear or he let slip her meaníng. 
His eyes were on the star, now almost level with the 
wall's coping. 

"And this has cometo me: to me — that was once 
Johnny Whitelamb of the Charity School ! " 

"And tome," shemurmured; "to me — poorGrízzle, 
whom even her parents despised. The stars shine upon 
all." 

"I remember," he said, musing, "at Oxford, one 
night, walking back to college with your brother John. 
We had been visiting the prisoners in Bocardo. As we 
tumed into the Turl between Exeter and Jesús coUeges 
there, at the end of the street — it is little more than a 
lañe — beyond the spire of All Saints' this planet was 
shining, John told me its ñame, and with a sudden ac- 
cord we stood still for a moment, watching ít. ' Do you 
believe it inhabited?' I asked. 'Why not?' he said. 
'Then why not, as this world, by sinners : and if by 
sinners, by souls crying for redemption in Christ ?' ' Ay,' 
said he, 'for aught we know the son of God may pass 
along the heavens adding martyrdom to martyrdom, 
may even at this moment be bound on a cross in some 
unseen planet swinging around one in this multitude of 
stars, But,* he broke off, ' what have we to do with this 
folly of speculation ? This world is surely parish enough 
for a man, and in it he may be puzzled all his days to 
save his own soul out of the many millions.' " * 

"And father," murmured Molly, "designs him to take 
Epworth cure ! But why are you telling me this ? " 

" Because I see now that if God's love reaches up to 
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every star and dowD to every poor soul on eartb, it must 
be something vastly simple, so simple that all dwellers 
on earth may be assured of it, as all who have eyes may 
be assured of tbe planet yonder ; and so vast that aD 
bargaining is below it, and they may inherit it without 
considering thetr deserts. Is not God's love greater than 
human ? Yet, see, this earthly love has come to me — 
Johnny Whitelamb — as to a king. It has taken no 
account of my worth, my weakness : ín íts bounty I am 
swallowed up and do not weigh. To dream of it as hold- 
ing tally with me is to belittle and drag it down in tbought 
to something scarcely larger than myself. I share it 
with kings, as I share this star. Can I tbink God's love 
less magniiicent ? " 

But Molly shrank cióse to him. "Dear, do not talk 
of these great things : they fríghten me. I am so small 
— and we have so short a while to be bappy ! " 



VIII 
Samuel Wesl^ to the Lord Chancellar 

We8tiniiistcr,/a«*«r)' \^h, 1733-4. 

MY LORD,— The small rectory of Wroote, in the 
diocese and county of Lincoln, adjoining to the 
Isie of Axholme, is in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, 
and more than seven years since it was conferred on 
Samuel Wesley, Rector of Epworth. It lies in our low 
levéis, and is often overflowed — four or five years since 
I have had it ; and the people have lost most or all the 
fruits of the earth to that degree that it has hardly brought 
me in ñfty pounds per annum, ómnibus annis, and some 
years not enough to pay my cúrate there his salary of 
^30 a year. 

This living, by your lordship's permissíon and favour, 
I would gladly resign to one Mr, John Whitelamb, bom 
in the neighbourhood of Wroote, as his father and grand- 
father lived in it, when I took him frotn among the scholars 
of a charity school, f ounded by one Mr, Travers, an attor- 
ney, brought him to my house, and educated him there, 
where he was my amanuensis for four years in transcrib- 
ing my " Dissertations on the Book of Job," now well 
advanced in the press ; and drawing my maps and ñgures 
for it, as well as we could by the light of nature, After 
this I sent him to Oxford, to my son John Wesley, Fcllow 
313 
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of Lincoln College, under whom he made such profícieocy 
that he was the last summer admitted by the Bishop of 
Oxford into Deacon's Orders, and placed my cúrate in 
Epworth, while I carne up to town to expedite the 
príntiog my book. 

Sínce I was here I gave cooseat to his marrying one 
of my seven daughters, and they are married accordingly ; 
and though I can spare little more with her, yet I would 
gladly give them a little glebe land at Wroote, where I 
am sure they wíll not want sprimgs of water. But tkey 
love the place, though I can get nobody else to reside 
on it If I do not flatter myself, he is indeed a valuable 
persoD, of uDcommon bríghtness, leaming, piety, and in- 
defatigable industry ; always loyal to the Kíng, zealous 
for the Churcb, and friendly to our Dissenting Bretbren ; 
and for the truth of this character I wili be answerable 
to (üod and man. If therefore your lordship wül grant 
me the favour to let me resign the living unto him, and 
please to confer it on him, I shall always remain youi 
lordship's most bounden, most grateful, and most obedi- 
ent aervant, 

Samuel Weslev, Sen. 

The Lord Chancdlor complied: and so, in Februaiy, 
with an income of but ñfty pouods a year, increased to 
seventy by Mr. Wesley's kindness, but in good heart and 
bope and such love as can ouly be between two sim[^e 
hearts that have proved each other, John Whítelamb and 
Molly took possession of the small parsonage. 

They were happy : and of their happiness there is no 
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more to be saíd, save that it was brief. Id the last days 
of October MoIIy's child was born, and died : and a few 
hours later while the poor man held her cióse, refusing 
to believe, with a sigh Molly's spint slipped between his 
arms and went to Grod. 

To God ? It tore the man up by the roots, and the 
root-soil of his faith crumbled and fell with the moulds 
upon her coffin. He went from her graveside back to 
the house and closed the door. Mrs. Wesley had urged 
him to retum with the famüy to Epworth, and John, who 
had rídden from Oxford to preach the funeral sermón, 
shook him by the hand and added his persuasions. But 
the broken husband thanked him shortly, and strode away. 
He had sat through the sermón without listening toa word : 
and now he went back to a house lonely even of God. 

He and Molly had been too peor to keep a servant : 
but on the eve of her illness a labourer's wife had been 
hired to do the houscwork and cook the meáis. And 
seeing his lethargy, this sensible woman, without asking 
questions, continued to arrive at seven in the morníng 
and depart at seven in the evening. He ate the food she 
set befóte hím. On Sunday he heard the bell ringing 
from his church hard by. But he had prepared no ser- 
mon : and after the bell had ceased be sat in his study 
before an open book, oblivious. 

Yet prayer was read, and a sermón preached, in Wroote 
Church that day. John Wesley had walked over from 
Epworth ; and when the bell ceased ringing, and the 
minutes passed, and stUl no rector appeared, had stepped 
quietly to the reading desk. 
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After senrice he walked across to the parsonag^ 
knocked gently at the study door and entered. 

" Brother Whitelamb," he said, "you have need of os, 
I think, and I know that my ^ther has need of yon. 
To-morrow I retum to Oxford, and I leave a letter with 
him that he will wish to answer. Death has shakea him 
by the hand and it cannot guide a peo : he will be glad 
to employ bis oíd amanuensís. What ís more, bis answer 
to my letter will contain much worth your pondering, as 
well as mine, for it will be concemed witb even such a 
spírítual charge as you have this day been neglecting." 

" Brother Wesley," answered the widower, looking 
up, " you have done a idnd deed this moming. But 
what was your text ? " 

" My text was, ' Son of man, behold I take from thee 
the desire of thine eyes with a stroke : yet shalt thou 
not moum or weep, neither shall thy tears nin down.' " 

" I love you, brother : you have ever been kind in- 
deed to me. Yet you put it in my mind at times, that the 
poor servant with one talent had some excuse if a poor de- 
fence, who said ' I know thee, that thou art a hard man.' " 

" Do I reap then where I have not sown, and gather 
where I have not strewn ? " 

" I will not say that But I see that others prepare 
the way for you and will do so, as Charles prepared it 
at Oxford : and findíng it preparad, you take comraand 
and march onward. You were born to take command : 
the hand of God is evident upon you. But some grow 
faint by the way and drop behind, and you have no 
bowels for these." 
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SUence fell between them. John Whitelamb broke 
it ''I can guess what your father'a letter will be — a 
last appeal to you to succeed bim in Epworth parísh. 
Do you mean to consent ? " 

" I think not. My reasons — " 

" Nay, it is certain you will not. And as for your 
reasons, they do not matter : they may be good, but 
God has better, who decides for you. Yet deal gently 
with the oíd man, for you are denying the dearest wish 
of bis heart." 

" May I tell bim that you will come ?" 

" I will come wben he sends for me." 

Mr. Wesley's message did not arrive until a good fort- 
night later, during wbich time John Whitelamb had fallen 
back upon his own sorrow. He resumed bis duties, but 
with no heart. From the hour of his wife's death he 
sank gr&dually into the rut of a listless parish priest — a 
solitary man, careless of his dress as of his duties, loved 
by his parishioners for the kindness of his heart. They 
said that sorrow had broken him ; but the case was worse 
than this. He had lost assurance of God's goodness. 

He could not, with such a doubt in his heart, go to 
his wife's f amily for comfort. He loved them as ever ; 
but he could not trust their love to deal tenderly with 
his infidelity. No Wesley would ever bave let a human 
sorrow interfere with faith: no Wesley (it seemed to 
him) would understand such a disaster. It was upon 
this thought that he had called John a hard man. He 
recognized the truth and that he was but brittie earthen- 
ware beside these hammered vessels of service. 



1 
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Ncrertheless, when in obedience to Mr. Wesley's 
messagc he presented himself at Epwoith, he was sur- 
prísed by the calm everyday air with which the oíd man 
received him. He bad expected at least some word of 
bis grief, some fatberly pressure of the hand. There 
was nooe. He Icnew, to be sure, that oíd age deadened 
seosilñlity. But, after all, bis dear Molly bad been this 
man's child, if aot the best-beloved. 

" SoD Whitelamb, my hand is weaiy, and there is much 
towríte. Help me to my dearest wish on eartb — the 
only wish dow leftto me: help me that Jack may inheñt 
Epworth cure when I am gone. Hear what he objects : 
*The questioD is aotwhether I could domoregood there 
or bere in Oxford, óuí wketker I could do more good tú 
inysetf: seüng whereverl can be most holy myself, there 
I can most promote holiness in others. But I can im- 
prove myself more at Oxford than at any other place.' 
The lad must think I forget my logic. See you, he 
juggles me with idéntica! propositions ! First it is no 
question of doing good to others, but to himself ; and 
anón when he does most good to himself he will do most 
good to others. Am I a dead dog, to be pelted with 
sucb sophisms? Son Whitelamb, is your pen ready?" 

"Of what avaü is this?" John Whitelamb asked him- 
self. "These men, father and son, decide first, and, 
having decided, find no lack of arguments. It is but 
pride of the mind in which they clothe theír wilL More- 
over, if there be a God, what a vaín confiict am I aidíng ! 
seeing that time with Him is not, and all has been 
decided from the beginning." 
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Yet he took down the answer with his habitual care, 
glancíng up in the pauses at the oíd face, gray and 
intense beneath the dark skull-cap. The letter ended : 

" If you are not indifFerent whether the labours of an 
aged father for above forty years in God's vineyard be 
lost, and the fences of it trodden down and destroyed ; 
if you have any care for our family, which tnust be 
disraally shattered as soon as I am dropped ; if you 
reflect on the dear love and longing which this dear 
people has for you, whereby you will be enabled to do 
God the more service; and the plenteousness of the 
harvcst, consisting of near two thousand souls, whereas 
you have not many more scholars in the University ; 
you may perhaps atter your mind, and bend your will to 
His, who has promised, if in all our ways we acknow- 
ledge Him, He will dírect our paths." 



CONCLUSIÓN 



" T TNTO him that workcth not, but believeth on Him 

^ that justiñeth the ungodly, bis faith is counted to 
him for ríghteousness." 

All the worid bas heard how John Wesley rodé, eight 
years later, into Epwortb ; and how, bis father's pulpit 
having been denied to him, be stood outside upon his 
fátber's tomb and preached evening after evening in the 
warm June weather the gospel of Justiñcation by Faith 
to the listening crowd. Visitors are shown the grit 
slab, now recut and resting on a bandsome stnicture of 
stone, but then upon plainest brickwork : and are bidden 
to notice, in tbe blank space below tbe words, "Their 
works do follow tbem," two rougb pieces of ironstone 
whicb mark wbere tbe preacber's feet rested. 

Eigbt evenings be preached from it, and on the third 
evening cbose for bis text tbese words ; "Unto hím that 
worketb not, but believeth on Him tbat justifieth the 
ungodly, his faith is counted to him for righteousness." 

Under a sycamore by the churchyard wall at a little 
distance from tbe crowd a man stood and listened — a 
clergyman in a worn black gown, a man not oíd in years 
but with a face prematurely oíd and shoulders that al- 
ready stooped under the burden of life — John White- 
Y 321 
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Umb. He watched between fear and hope to be 
rect^nized. Wbeo the preacher mounted the slab, 
stroked back bis bair and, tumiag bis face towards the 
sycamore, fixed bis eyes (as it seemed) upoa the figure 
beoeatb it, he felt sure be had been recognized : a 
moroent later he doubted whetber tbat gaze had passed 
over bim in forgetfulness or contempt. 

He felt himself wortby of contempt Tbey bad been 
too hard for bim, tbese Wesleys. They had all departed 
from Epworth, years before, and left him, who had been 
tbeir brother, alone witb bis miserable doubts. No 
letters, no message of remembered affection or preseot 
good will, ever carne from thém. He had been unfaith- 
ful to bis religión : they bad cast bim oEF. For seven 
years he had walked and laboured among the men and 
women bere gatbered in the midsummer dusk : but the 
faces to wbich he had tumed for comfort were faces of 
the past — some dead, others far away. 

So the preacber's voice came to him as one rending 
the sepulcbre. " Son of man, can tbese bones Uve ? " 
Yes, the bones of Christ's warríor beneath the slab — laid 
tbere to rest in utter weariness — were stirring, putting 
forth strengtb and a voice that pierced bis living marrow. 
Ah, how it penetrated, unlocking oíd wells of tears 1 

He listened, letting bis tears nin. Only once did he 
withdraw his eyes, and then for a raoment they fell on 
John Romley loiteríng, too, on the outskirts of the crowd 
by the churchyard gate and pl^nly in two minds about 
interf ering. Romley was cúrate of Epworth now, delégate 
of an absentee sporting rector : and had in truth set this 
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ball rolling by denying John Wesley his pulpit. He bad 
miscalculated his flock ; tbis stubborn English breed so 
loyal in enmíty, loving tbe memory of a foe wbo bad 
proved hiniself a man. He watched with a loose-lipped 
sneer ; too weak to conquer his own curíosity, f ar too weak 
to assert his authorítyand attempt to clear the church- 
yard of that " entbusíasm " whicb he bad denounced in 
his most floríd style last Sunday, within tbe church. 

Joba Whitelamb's gaze travelled back to the preacher. 
Up to this he had heard the voice only, and tbe dead man 
in his grave below speaking through tbat voice. Now he 
listened to tbe words. If tbe dead man spoke through 
them, what a cbange had deatb wrougbt — wbat wisdom 
had be found in the dust that equals all ! What bad be- 
come of tbe oíd confident ríghteousness, tbe oíd pñde of 
intellect ? Tbey were strípped and flung aside as filthy 
rags. " Apart from faitb we do not count. We are re- 
deemed : we are saved. Chnst has made with us no bar- 
gain at all except to believe that the bargain is concluded. 
What are we at the best that He should make distinctions 
between us ? We are all sinners and our infinitesimal 
grades of sin sunk in His magniñcent mercy. Only ac- 
knowledge your sin : only admít the mercy ; and you are 
healed, pardoned, madejoint beirswith Cbríst — not in a 
iaxr way to be healed, not going to be pardoned in some 
future State; but healed, pardoned, your sins washed 
away ín Cbrist's blood, actually, bere and now." 

He heard men and women — notorious evil-livers, some 
of them — crying aloud. Ah, the great simplicity of it 
was beyond him t — and yet not perhaps beyond him, 
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could he bdieve the tnith, in tbe bygone years never 
questioDcd by bim, that Jesús Christ was very God. 

He waited íor tbe last word and strode back to bis 
loady home with a mind nnconvinced yet wondering at 
the power he bad witnessed, a beait bursting witb love. 

He sat down to wnte at once : bnt tore up many letters. 
With Christ, to bdieve was to be forgiven. If Christ 
could not be teoder to doubt, bow much less woold John 
Wcsley be tender ? It was not nntil Friday that he f onnd 
counge to despatch the following : 

Dbar Brother, — I saw you at Epwoitb on Taesday 
evening. Fain would I bave spokea to you, bot that I 
am quite at a loss to know how to address or behave to 
jroo. 

Yoor way of tbinking is so extraordinaiy that your 
presence cieates an awe, as if you were an inhabitant of 
another worid. God grant you and your foHoweis may 
always bave entire liberty fá conscience. Wtll yon not 
aUow others the same ? 

Indeed I cannot think as you do, any more than I can 
hdp bonouríng and lovii^ you. Dearsir, will you credit 
me í I retain tbe btgbest veneration and affection fot 
yon. The sight (d yon moves me strangely. Hy heart 
OTciflows with gratitode ; I feel in a bigfaer degree aÜ 
that tcndemess and yeaming of bowds with which I ao 
affected towards eveiy bianch of Hr. Weslcy's íanálj. I 
cannot refnün from tears when I re6ect, This is the man 
wfao at Oxford was more than a foth»' to me ; this is he 
wbwn I haveheaidcq)onnd,w dispute publicfyfOrpreach 
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at St. Mary's, withsuchapplause; and — oh, that I should 
ever add — whom I have lately heard preach at Epworth, 
on his father's tombstone ! 

I am quite forgot. None of the famüy ever honour 
me with a line. Have I been ungrateful ? I have been 
passionate, fickle, a fool; but I hope I never shall be 
uDgrateful. 

Dear sir, is it ía my power to serve or oblige you in 
any way ? Glad I should be that you would make use 
of me. God open all our eyes and lead us into truth 
wherever it be ! John Whitelamb. 

The answer was delivered to him that same evening. 
It ran : 

Dear Brother, — I take you at your word, if índeed it 
covers permissioo to preach in your church at Wroote on 
Sunday morning next. I design to take for text — and 
God grant it may be profitable to you and to others I — 
" Ask, and it shall be given you." 



n 

FROM Epworth John Wesley rodé on to ShefBeld, 
and then southward through Coventry, Evesham, 
and Painswick to Bristol, preacbing as be went, some- 
times tbríce a day : from Brístol to CardiEF and back i 
and so, on Sunday evening, July iSth, towards London. 
On Tuesday morníng be dismounted by tbe door of the 
Foundry, baving left it just two months before. 

To his surpríse it was opened by Hetty : but at once 
he guessed the reason. 

" Mother ? " 

" Hist I Tbe end U very near — a few bours perbaps." 
Sbe kissed him. " I have been with ber these five days, 
taking tums witb tbe others, They are all bere — 
Etnmy and Sukey and Nancy and Pat Cbarles cannot 
be fetched in time, I fear." 

" He was in North Wales when he last wrote." 

"Listen I" — a sound of soft singing carne down the 
st^rway. '* They are singing his hymn to her ; sbe begp 
US constantly to síng to ber." 

"Jesu, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly 

While the nearer «aters roll — " 

sang the voices overbead as John followed bis sisterinto 
the small sitting-room. 

3a6 
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" What do the doctors say ? " 

" There is nothing to be said. She feels no pain ; 
has no disease. It is oíd age, brother, loosening the 
corda." 

"She is happy ?" 

" Ah, so happy I " Hetty's eyes brimmed with tears 
and sbe turnad away. 

"Sister, that happiaess is for you too. Why have 
you, alone o£ us, 30 far rejected it?" 

"No — not now!" she protested. "Speak to me 
some other time and I will listen : not now, when my 
body and heart are aching ! " 

Her sisters sang: 

" Other refuge have I none ; 

Hangs my helpless soul on Thee ; 
Leave, ah ! leave me not aloae, 

Still support and comfort me 1 
AU my trust on Thee is stay'd, 

All my help from Thee 1 bring: 
Cover my defenceless head 

Witb the shadow of Thy wiag 1 " 

She stepped to the door with a feeble gesture of the 
hands. She knew that, wom as he was with his jouraey, 
if she gave him the chance he would grasp it and pause, 
even while his mother panted her last, to wrestle for and 
win a soul — not because she, Hetty, was his sister; 
simply because hers was a soul to be saved. Yes, and 
she foresaw that sooner or later he would win : that she 
would be swept into the ñame of his conquest : yet her 
poor bruised spirit shrank back from the ñame. She 
craved only to be let alone, she feared all new e^qwri- 
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ence, ahe distrusted even the joy of salvation. Life 
had been too hard for Hetty. 

He followed her up the stairs to bis mother's room, 
and enteríng commanded his sisters witb a gesture to 
sing the hymn to an end. They did so. Mrs. Wesley 
lay propped oa the pillows, her wasted face turned to 
the Hght, a faint smile on her lipa. For a little while 
after the hyam ended she lay ailent with no change on 
her face They doubted if she saw John or, seeing, had 
recognized him. But by>and-by her lips moved and she 
murmured his ñame. 

" Jacky t " 

He stepped to the bedside, and with his hand covered 
the transparent hand with its attenuated marríage ring. 

"I like them — to sing to me," she whispered. 
"When — when I am released — sing — a psalm of 
praise to God. Promise me." 

He pressed her hand for reply, and her eyes closed 
peacefully. She seemed to aleep. 

It was not until Fríday that the end carne. Shortly 
before eleven that moming she waked suddenly out of 
slumber with lips muttering rapidly. They, bending 
cióse, caught the words " Saviour — dear Saviour — help 
— at the last." By the time they had summoned John, 
though the muttering continued, the words were unin- 
telligible : yet they knew she was praising God. 

In a little while the voice ceased and she lay staring 
calmly upwards. From three to four o'clock the last 
cords were loosening. Suddenly John aróse, and liftlng 
his hand in benediction, spoke the words of the Com- 
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mendatory Prayer : " O Almighty God, ¡n whom do Uve 
the spirits of just raen made perfect, after they are 
delivered from their earthly prison ; we humbly com- 
mend the soul of this thy servant, our dear Mother, into 
thy bands, as into tbe hands of a faitbful Creator and 
most merciful Saviour, most humbly beseechíng thee 
that it may be precious in thy sight . . ." 

It was Hetty who bent low, took the inert hand, and 
after listening for a while laíd it softly down on the 
coverlet. AU was over: yet sha listened until the 
voices of the watchera, released by her signal, rose 
together — 

" Hark ! a voice divides the sky — 

Happy are the ^thtiil dead 

In the Lord who aweetly die — " 

She raised her face as if to entreat for yet a moment's 
respite. But their faces were radiant, transfigured with 
the joy of their faith. And then suddenly, certainly, in 
their rapture she saw the purpose and end of all their 
common sufferíngs : want, hunger, years of pinching and 
striving, a thousand petty daily vexations, all the hard- 
ships that had wom her mother down to this poor corpse 
upon the bed, her own sorrowful fate and her sisters' 
only less sorrowful — all caught up in the hand of God 
and blazing as a two-edged sword of ñame. Across the 
blaze, though he was far away, she saw the confident 
eyes of Charles smiling as at a prophecy fuiñlled. But 
the hand outstretched for the sword was John's, claiming 
it by right índefeasible. She, too, had a right indefeasi- 
ble : and before the sword descended to cleave the walls 
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of this humble death chamberand stretch over Englaod, 
her heart cried and claimed to be pierced with it. "Let 
ít pierce me and cut deep, for my tears, too, bave tem- 
pered it I " 

/rom thtjeurmal of Ckaries WesUy for the year 1750 

" Afarck $tk. \ prayed by my sister Wright, a gracious, 
tender, trembling soul ; a bnúsed reed which the Lord 
will not break. 

"Afank lA^k. I found my sister Wright very near the 
haven " ; and again on Sunday, the i8th : " Yet still in 
darkness, doubts, and fears, against hope believing in 
hope." 

"Match 2iri. At four I caUed on my brother Wright, 
a few minutes after her spirit was set at liberty. I had 
sweet fellowship with her in explaining at the chapel 
those sdemn words, ' Tfay sun shall no more go down, 
Dcither shaU thy moon withdraw itself; for the Lord 
shall be thy everlasting light, and the days of thy moum- 
ing shall be ended.' 

"Afarck 26ík. I followed her to her quiet grave, and 
«ept with them that weep." 



EPILOGUE 

EARLY in December, 1803, in the cool decline of a 
torrid day, a small British forcé — mixed regulars 
and sepoys — threaded its way among the mountains of 
Berar. It moved slowly and with frequent halts, its pace 
regulated by the middle of the column, where teams of 
men panted and dragged at the siz guns whích were to 
batter down the hill fortress of Gawul Ghur : for roads in 
this country there were none, and all the long day ahead 
of the guns gangs labotu^d with pick and shovel to widen 
the foot-tracks leading up to the passes, 

Still further áhead trudged and halted the 74th regi- 
ment, foUowing a squadron of the igth Líght Dragoons, 
and now and again the toilers on the middle slope, takÍDg 
breath for a new effort and blinking the sweat from their 
eyes, would catch sight of a horseman on a ridge far 
overhead, sUhouetted against the palé blue sky for a 
moment while he scanned a platean or gully unseen by 
them. Now and again, too, in such pauses, the olear aír 
pulsed with the tramp of the rear-guard in the lower folds 
of the hills — sepoys and comrades of the /Sth and 94th. 

Though with arms, legs, and loins strained almost to 
cracking, the men worked cheerf ully. Their Geneial had 
ridden forward with bis staff : they knew that cióse by 
the head of the pass their camp was already beíng marked 
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out for tbem. and befare sleepíng they would be f ed as 
they deserved. 

They grovled, indeed, but good-bumouredty, when, 
for the tenth time that day, they carne to the edge of 
a gully into which the track plunged steeply to mount 
almost as steeply on the farther side : and their good 
humour did them the more credit since the General had 
forbídden them to lock the wheels, on the ground that 
locking sbook and weakened the gun~carriages. 

With a couple of drag-ropes then, and a dozen meo 
upOD each, digging heels in the slope, sltpping, cursing, 
back-hauling with all theír weight, the ñrst gun was 
trúled down and run across the gully. As the second 
began its descent a couple of borsemen carne liding slowly 
back from the advance-guard and drew retn above the 
farther slope to watch the operation. 

About a third of the way down, the track. which trended 
at ñrst to the left, bent abruptly away to the right, from 
the edge of a low cliff of rock ¡ and at this comer the men 
on the drag-ropes must also fling themselves sharply to 
the right to check the wheels on the verge of the fall. 
They did so, cleverly enough : but almost on the instant 
were jerked out of their footholds like puppets. Amid 
outcries of terror and waming, the outer wheel of the gun 
broke through the crumbling soil on the verge, the ropes 
flew through their hands, tearing away the flesh before 
the flesh could cast ofF its grip ; and with a clatter of 
stones the gun somersaulted over the slope. With it, 
caught by the left-hand rope before he could spriag clear, 
went hurling a man. They saw his bent shoulders strike 
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a slab of rock rípped bare an instant before, and heard 
the thud as he disappeared. 

As they ran to view the damage, the two ríders 
carne canteríng across the gully and joined them. By 
good fortune, at the base of the rock there welled a tiny 
spring and spread itself in a miniature bog before mak- 
ing up its mind to leap down the mountain-síde and feed 
the infant waters of the Taptee. Into this plashy soit 
the gun had plunged and the carríage lay some yards 
away up-ended on a broken wheel, but otherwise unio' 
jured. Beside the carríage, when the General reached 
it, an artilleiy sergeant and three of the team of No. 2 
gun were lifting the injured man. 

" Badly hurt ? " 

The sergeant saluted. " We doubt it's over with him, 
sir. His back's broken, seemingly." 

The General tumed away to examine the face of the 
cliff, and almost at once gave vent to a low whistle. 

" See here, Ellerton, the rock is cavemed and the gun 
must have broken through the roof. It doesn't look to 
me like a natural cavem, either. Hi I half-a-dozen of you, 
clear away this rubbish and let me have a nearer look." 

The men tumed to and heaved away the fallen stones 
under which the water oozed muddily. 

" Just as I thought I Nature never made a hole like 
this." 

An exclamation ínterrupted him. It carne from one 
of the relíef party who had clambered into the cavem 
and was spading there in thé loóse soil. 

"Whatisit?" 
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" A skeleton, sír ! — stretched here as natural as Ufe." 

The General dísmounted and clambered to the en- 
trancefoUowedbyhisstaffofficer. Astheyreachedit,the 
man stooped agaín and rose with something in his hand. 

" Eh ? A begging-bowl ? " 

"Not a doubt of it," said the stafiF officer, as his chief 
passed it to him. He examined it, tuming it slowly 
over in his hands. " It's clear enough, though curíous. 
We have stnick the den of some oíd hennit of the hills, 
some holy man — " 

"Who pitched his camp here for the sake of the 
water-spríng, no doubt." 

" Queer taste," said the stafE officer sagely. " I won- 
der how the deuce he picked up his food." 

"Oh, the hill-men hereabouts will travel leagues to 
vtsit and feed such a man." 

"That doesn't explain why his bones líe unburied." 

" No." The General mused for a njoment. " Found 
anything else ? " he demanded sharply. 

The searchers reported " Nothing," and wished to 
know if they should bring the skeleton out into the light. 

" No : cover him up decently, and fall in to limber 
up the gun ! " He took his horse's brídle and walked 
back to the group about the injured man. 

"Who ishe?" 

He was told, a corporal of the 94th who had volun- 
teered for the gun team two days before. The seigeant 
who reported this added diffidently, "He had half-a- 
dozen of hts religíous mates in the team. He's a Wes- 
leyan Methodíst, sir, begging your pardon." 
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"Are yon one?" 

The sergeant saluted. 

"Hewas the best man in his company and — and," 
he added with a touch of awe, "he was converted by 
Charles Wesley hiraself — at Brístol in 'eighty, so he's 
told US — and him aged but sixteen." 

The General bent with sudden ínterest as the dying 
man opened his eyes. After scatiníiig his face for a 
moment or two, he said gently : 

"My man, they tell me you knew Charles Wesley." 

The corporal painfully bent bis brows, on which the 
last sweat was gatheríng. "Is that — the General?" 
he gasped with a feeble effort to salute. Then his 
brain seemed to clear suddenly and he answered, not as 
soldier to commandíng officer, but as man to man. " He 
converted me. Praise be to God I " 

"You are goíng to him. You know?" 

The corporal nodded. 

"And you may take him a message (rom me; for he 
once did me a handsome turn, too — though not in that 
way. You may tell him — for I watched you with the 
guns to-day — that I pass you for a good soldier. You 
may tell him and his brother John that I wish to com- 
mand no better followers than theirs, Now, is there 
anything I can do for you ? " 

The man looked up into the eyes of the sergeant 
bending over him, muttered a word or two, slowly drew 
his palm up to his forehead ; and so, with the self-same 
salute, parted from his earthly captain and met bis 
eternal Captain in Heaven. 
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" What did he say ? " asked the General 

" He was wishful not to be put away without a hymn, 
sir," answered the sergeant, drawÍDg himself erect to 
"Attentíon" and answeríng respectfully through his 
captam who had drawn near, having Umbered up his 
gun. 

The General nodded and tumed away to watch the 
loweríng of the remaining guns. A new track had been 
cut and down it they were traíled without accident. One 
by one they crossed the gully. Then the rear regiments 
hove in síght with the ambulance. The dead man was 
lifted in and his cauyipg-paitv, Wesleyans all, fell into 
rank behind the light wagpnás^that, too, moved on. 

"EUerton," said the General suddenly as he gazed 
after them, "did you hear what I said to that peor 
fellow just now ? " 

"Yes, General, and wondered." 

" It was trae, though. If it hadn't been for Charles 
Wesley, I should never be here commanding these 
troops. Wesley or Wellesley, sir — spell the ñame as 
you will : the man who adopted my great-grandfather 
spelt it Wesley : and he moved heaven and earth to 
make Charles Wesley his heír before he condescended 
to US. The offer stood open for years, but Charles 
Wesley refused it. I never heard why." 

" What — the hymn-man ? " 

"Even so. Odd story, ís it not?" 

The man who was to be the great Duke of Wellington 
stared for a momeot, loat in thought, at his rear-guard 
mounting the farther slope of the gully. And as the 
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British guns rolled onward ínto the dusk, back from the 
glimmering pasa were borne the words of Wesley, Han- 
del'a music wafting them on its majestic wings : 

"Rejoice, the Lord b King I 

Your Lord and King adore : 
Moríala, give thanks and sing 

And triumph evermore. 
Uft up your heart, lift up your voice — 
Rejoice 1 again 1 say, Rejoice!" ^ 
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